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e summer of ISSL T visited several 
| regions of England, and found 
sof veomen not indeed 
at farmer, cultivating from: 600 to 
res, IS Sometimes the owner of a 
jortion of his land. Of the thre 
tural regions which visited in 
d. in the east, the north, and the 
| shall now say something of the 
st. The traveller who leaves London 
Paris by way of Newhaven and Dieppe 
isses through the county of Sussex, in 
lh Newhaven lies; and if he tarry a 
hours at that quaint little town. he 
i climb to a chureh there and see the 
South Downs, those chalk hills, treeless 
vrassv, celebrated as the home of the 
Southdown sheep. 
eta gentleman in London who kind 
eave mea letter of introduction to a 
ge farmer living in these hills. With 
I remained awhile as a visitor, and 
vent to board in the family of a 
ler farmer living on the level land at 
e foot of the Downs. Of these two vis 
is | took notes, and am therefore not 
ved to depend on memory for what I 
shall say, except in a small degree 
He whom I first visited is a man of 
ng and uncommon intelligence, be 
onging with his family to a small but 
ly respected religious body not in uni 
ty with the Chureh of England, and there 
called Dissenters. Robert Thompson 
[call my host. By tie aid of drawings 
leseribed to me the South Downs as a 
i of chalk hills lying nearly parallel 
the British Channel. About thirty 
north of them lies another range of 
ik hills, called the North Downs. On 
vest, in Hampshire, these unite by a 
tchain. Running easterly, the South 
is terminate in the sea, or Channel, 
Beachy Head, by perpendicular cliffs 
600 feet in height. The North 
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Downs run further east, and fall into the 
sea at Shakspeare’s Clitf, at Dover It is 
the white chalky cliffs which gave to Ene 
land the name of Albion. 

The space between the North and South 
Downs is called the Weald, or Wealden 
and is as destitute of chalk as if it had all 
been washed out 

In a hollow of the Downs lies Mr 
Thompson's house Here he has in care 
over 900 acres He also rents a farm in 
the lowland, holding altogether 1300 acres 
This great charge he is now resiening to 
lis sons, 

Ihave not been long inthe house when 
Mr. Thompson and his daughters take me 
to see something of the farm, and to walk 
upon the Downs. One of the girls hast 
ens back to bring their pony, fearing that 
[ shall tire in climbing the Downs. Here 
Mr. Thompson points out inequalities 
Which he thinks are remains of a Roman 
encampment. And to come to more re 
cent history, it is said that this farm is 
mentioned in Doomsday-book. It well 
may be, as the Normans divided Sussex 
into six rapes, each of these rapes having 
a castle near the coast, and an available 
harbor at its southern end, forming ‘Sa 
high-road to Normandy 

The two great industries of Mr. Thomp 
son’s hill farm seem to be the raising of 
sheep and keeping cows for milk. A 
lamb fair has been held lately, at which 
he sold 300 lambs between four and five 
months old, averaging in price thirty shil 
lings, or about seven dollars. Such are 
sold to farmers who are not breeders, to 

be fattened for market. Shee p fairs are 
frequent in Sussex.  [ hear of one recent 
lamb fair to which were brought 17.000 
lambs. 

The girls take me to the granary to show 
me where are stored 1600 fleeees—a fact 
which indicates that their father is not 
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to foree produce narket 
On both farms he works about fourteen 
bullocks and forty horses On the South 
Do PEKING are shod Vo shoes 
meeneh Toot of coupss They are thrown 
taken of their feet. There ave blacksmiths 
and whee Iwi olits Shops Ob the piace, to 
save the expense and trouble of running 


and 


thais sare Kept liftv cows In beau 
tiful 


{ 


order, ho only fed, but eroomed, 
They neve reome out of the stable except 
When dry, when they are turned into the 
vard or into rough pasture Mr Thomp 


son whitewashes the slated) roof of the 


COW sheds to kes p the cows cool He says 
that it makes a wonderful ditference as to 
the heat absorbed It was in early Au 
rust that I visited Mr Thompson They 


ere then the cows with grreen 


Vetches, among which enough ots had 
Deen sowead to hold up these climbing le 
plants sides this fod 
der, ¢ ach cow rece s daily about a bushe 
of brewer's erains. or malted barley, sent 
to this region from London, about forty 
milles rall. and brought by sey 
eral The COWS average two and a 
half gallons of milk daily, which is carted 
several miles, and sold at about twenty 
two cents the wallon Mangel-wurzel is 
the principal root crop raised on the farm, 
and is fed to the cows in Winter A cow | 
gets daily one bushel of sliced Inangel, one 
bushel of the grains, and-as mueh oat straw 
as she Wants, and not unfrequently they 
twenty-four quarts aday. They keep 
Durhams, Which they consider the best 
milkers The mangel-wurzel does not 
make rich muiikK, but it Comes up to the le 
val standard, so that they are not fined. 

In August, Lam just in wheat harvest 
Mr. Thompson says that twenty-eight bush 
elsof w heat to the acre is here considered a 


moderate crop, and not unfrequently forty 


bushels are vrown He says that Richard 
Redford close to the sea, on viel. te 
and, the Vashines of these chalk hills, 
raised fifty Liltie bushels to thre acre over 


his whole seventy-five acres, and for sey 


eral years mn succession. Mr. Thompson 
ean not understand how farmine pays in 
\inerica, where the average of wheat is 
only twelve or fifteen bushels We have 


hot, however, the « xpenses that I find ina 
hewspaper estimate which T see for an ad 

Joming county to this English one. some 


of which, turned into dollars and cents, 
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run about thus Shilling 


twenty-four cents): Rent per 
seven dollars: tithes, two do | 
taxes, over one dollar. Oth, 
ploughing, pressing, drilling 
Ines, spring rolling, hoeme, we 


rooking, or mploy boy 


the rooks This last Is put 
eieht cents per acre 

Farming has recently been in 
pressed condition in many part 
land Mr Thompson attributes 
cumstance to inereased Waves, 
pense of mechanical work. uy} 
weather for several vears, and 
competition But he does not 
desire the re-establishmv hntof the. 
or duties on foreign grain. 
trary, he thinks that my own « 
would be infinitely benefited by 
duction of free trade. During 
Wwetand bad seasons Mr. The 
farm has not suffered as so maa 
have, as it lies high. 

Of the Southdown sheep L have 
spoken Merino sheep like ours in 
ca are not kept here, the careass 
to them of more Huportance 
wool The celebrated Southdoy 
ton does not owe its tlavor to wild t 
as the sheep are fattened on cul 
plants; but when rabbits are killed 
kidneys are often quite thy 
farm of Myr. Thompson's, which 
inclosed. feeds about 900 sheep 


flocks, each floek Jay ine a, shephe 


adog. At night the sheep are folded 


fold being made of wattles ov hurd 


wood which ean be moved from. spot 


spot, “a fresh bedroom every night 
Mr. Thompson, and thus one Spot after 
other is manured. As to food. thi ) 
the South Downs is to trv to have 
green food started by lambine-tin 
begins about Mareh 10. The ewes 
brought into the yard, and kept unti 
have foaled, but are often sent out 
immediately on to rye crass, or young 
All this is the care of the shepher 
has avery anxious time of it, rising 
night to see if all is right. Many 
are lost, but the shepherd endeay 
make this up by parting twins. Hh 
the skin off the dead lamb and ) 
upon a living one, which induces thi 
parent to take to it. Upon rye grass s 
pasture at large, but are folded on thi 
especially at night. In June the hil 
ure is wood enough to turn them out 
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ns. Old shepherds say that the 


yasture is not good until the ash.a 
tree, has put forth its leaves, which 

reminds me of attributed to 
Indians, namely, that corm should be 
ed when oak 


one 


The lot of the shepherd Is 
severe than that of other laborers, 
hh every vin the 

W hen the winds 
on the Downs, the shepherd makes 


leaves as 


rels’ ears. 


nuc as he Is 


out 
Sundays included 


en of his coat by hanging it om fiurze 
sor on the sheep wattles 

lter for the day when the 
come Up from the Chan 


It not 


Is, DECAUSe the shepherds can See each 


Is very lonesome on the 


(unless a fog comes up), and often 


uk to each other. On a nice day in 


ter it is pretty lively on the Downs 


being the hunting season, there are 


lreds of people about here then, and 


ts of ladies” on horseback. 


e breeding of poultry Is very protit 
here. If they are hatched about 

stmas and fattened by May, a single 
will dollars 

shillings Mrs 


sometimes bring two 


and sixpence 


Thomipsou's COOK about 
But to the 


and children who trv to raise 


twenty adoi 


lars fora dozen farmers wite 


poultry fox 


es ure a pest Mrs. Thompson has lost a 


duck and all her eggs out “the garden 


and they now have to keep a dog beside 


the duck pond have 


half a 
dozen little hunting dogs, called beagles, 


The famials 


with which they hunt hares and rabbits 
that hide among the furze on the Downs 
fox-hunting 


is very fashionable. and Ja 


clit Ss ride deal the absence of walis 


on these hills mak hinting compara 


tively sate It is not consider dthe thing 


for farmers to kill foxes that ti Spiuiss on 


We should lose caste ana 


the poultry 


the ve 


character, savs Mr. Thompson 
tlemen would think we had done a very 
thing 


but 
hampers of wine te 
the 


Unpleasant 


One small farmes 


has killed foxes he is said to receive 


And 


pa \ 


propitiate 
poultrs imiittee of t hunt 


for such losses to those who apply, 


Lie 


unless 


their fund runs short Hunting is the fa 
vorite Winter amusement of the aristocra 


ey. Oneclergyman nota great while ago 


was 2a hunting man, and it was said that 


he put on his clerical vestments over his 
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scariet coat But his havine been inmtem 
perate Is a matter of more importance, 
, As we do not read much of liunting in 


modern English novels, | was not pre 


pared to hear so much about it, but Mrs 


Thompson thinks that there are more 


packs now than formerly It is, perhaps, 


century since Cowper complained, speak 


Wood, 
In whieh th x hapless brood 
if bb hh mid brie 
W hile Wal til 


In the family of Mr. Thompson, who 


seemed almost Americanized compared 
vith most Ene@lish, [ did not tind the four 
daily meals so common in England and 
Ireland, the afternoon tea being followed 
by an evening supper. This last meal 
was omitted at Mr. Thompson's. One 
dish which we had for dinner was a Sus 
sex pudding, or great boiled dumpling 


dish IT shall speak again. Another of 
Mrs. Thompson's dishes was new to me, 
hamely, ceroquettes of canned salmon 
The salmon was mineed and mixed with 
a little bread-certumb and mashed potato: 
the croquettes were lot fried, but baked in 
the oven, and eaten with ovster sauce. 

At Mr. Thompson’s [ was hospitably 
entertained a couple of day s, and he ez 
erted himself to obtain board for me at a 
farm-house with the family of a smaller 
farmer, and probably one more resembling 
the average of the elass. Before IL leave 
Mr. Thompson's family [must speak again 
of their intellectual and moral culture 
Are these people im some moral qualities 
superior to ourselves 7 Do the domestic 
virtues flourish more among the English, 
such as reverence to parents ¢ lL never 
met a more lovely character than one of 


these daughters seemed to possess, she 


was so unobtrusively attentive to me, and 
went about so quickly to wait upon her | 
father. 

The family to which Mr. Thompson was 
so kind as to take me were a vounger pair, 
with several children at home. Mr. Ford 
farms five or six hundred acres, but he 
has a struggling time in these bad vears. 
What a helpmeet is Mrs. Ford!—bright 
and animated; taking lodgers, receiving 
Visitors, and myself as a boarder; doing a | 

’ large amount of work with the help of | 


one domestic; accompanying me to walk; 
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tilled with meat instead of fruit. Of this | 


have worked for Mr. Thompson, 


active sports wit 


people—animated Mrs. Ford 


not brave house-mothers 
She onee taught also, for a 
although she was not educate 
erness, as she said, but only ta 
branches. 

It is widely the custom in | 
take lodgers, as we may learn 
els, David Coppertield takes 
and very many more. Mrs. Fo 
ceived a family of eleven, mot 
children, and servants, who oc 
much of the house that I slept « 
For this family Mrs. Ford co 
they took their meals in a roon 
from her own family. They co 
supply their own food, or she obt 
them. Two houses near by 
tioned to me for sleeping; [ « 
most humble —the shepherd's 
ferred that here I could learn mor 
condition of the laborer. It was « 
cottage, but it was a well and new 
house of two stories. 

Of the condition of the labor 


| who has been called Hodge (see x 


named Hodge and his Master), 1) 
deed learned something at Mr. T 
son's. The foreman on his farm 

scribed by his employer as a ian of 


| principle, who had been with him ty: 


eight years. Perhaps IT would bett 
Mr. Thompson had been with the for: 
twenty-eight, for when a farm « 
hands, the laborers by choice 
the place. As Mr. T. said, ‘** When 


lias a nice comfortable place, a cottact 


| other fixtures, he does not want to mi 


What a contrast to us restless Yan! 
Four venerations of the foreman’s fa 


ning with the grandfather, and it is 


ereat-grandson who is driving the hors: 


in the reaper. 


* And the land | now hold on yout hone 
Is the same that my grandfather tilled 


It is quite probable that living th 
one spot limits the ideas. Ina near han 
IT called on an old pair of a more well-t 
Class, Who spoke in the Sussex dialect 
still used the Old Style of reekoning 


| their rent days. As New Style was int 
/ duced into England in 1752, I may 
i that they were in this matter only 


hundred and thirty years behind time 
As to the pay of the agricultural labo: 
Mr. Thompson's foreman earns a pound 


| | 
; 
: 
i 
| 
il 
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dollars, weekly, and a 


erv quarter, but. is boarded 


not 
ent. however, is found for 
is Wellassummer, the open win 

ol 


s region differing 


At Mr 


ploughmen 


Prot 


Ford's 


al 


mort three do 


entv-five cents wee 
llings, and them rent, and 


about seventeen si 
to work 
When the lan 


\ plough with from three te 


yherd 


has every day in the 
dis heavy here they 
» live 

single line, and must therefore 
omen, called the 


earter and his 


NDING 


To their animals they use 
sex eries, such as °° Mather woot 
ie hither, wilt thou 


moderate, men 


old 
The hours of la 
ire voing out to work 
it seven, even in summer, and coming 
But during har 
five in the morning 


out half past five. 
they work from 
mg as they can see, stopping only for 
ikfast, dinner, and afternoon ** bait,” 
During the 


ist, they receive 


unch. harvest month, 


double 
etimes the farmer simply pays two 
ids extra for the month 


wages, 


or 


NI 
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paper 


¢ th 


doubtless 


to IS 


Thompson's fore fh 


mister 
igh prince 
has not a vote ‘ he does not 
rent of 
ln boroughs all 
Mi 


that as the foreman does not 


a Louse par twelve 


pounds a Vear house 


holders have votes ‘| homipson Saves 


drink or Use 


AR NEWHIAVE 


TOvoaAeeo, he has no tax to pas for thie sup 


port of the gvovernment, excepting that on 
With 


tea What is his pecuniary status 


this high character, with his having per 
haps lived all his | 
What has he 
laid 


evel d ohne of 


Ol, this one estate 


lit 


hot 


Probably 


has not by anvthing he has 


benetit societies 


common among laboring-men In his old 


age he Is niitled to rele Prom the parish 
to accept it, says Mr. Thompson, 


It 


S ho dis 
his share of wealth of 


Mr. Ford 


grace 


England 


LS the 


said The laboring 


eight vears ago, when Mr. Thompson ean ae 
to lus farm in the Downs, he thinks that ae 
Phere as not a man on the piace wi 
| takes a Edueation Eneland is 
‘4 
pulsory. and when the labore 
Cal read ote eS | 
’ ‘ 
pli 
i 
SHEEP-T 
— 


NEW 


people of England (agricultural) ne ver 
think of making any provision for old ag 
\nd consider what an immense class this is. 
vhere farms are so larve. After the age 
of sixty, when in infirm health, the labor 
erdraws about sixty or seventy cents week 
ly from the parish, and depends upon 
charity and the help of his children. Be 
fore the age of sixty out-door aid is not 
vranted, but the poor must eo to the work 
house, where the sexes are separated 
Mr. Ford tells me that about two thirds 
of the laborers join benefit: societies by 
paving two shillings a month. for whieh 
they receive twelve shillings a week in 
case of their own illness In ease of death 
SIX pounds to bury him 
self af T may sav so), and three pounds to 
bury his wife I had the opportunity of 
seeing the rules of one whieh I will eall 
the United Brethren’s Society, meeting in 
the hamlet of Dorking, at the sien of the 
Three Jolly Shepherds.” T learn that a 
steward (an officer of the society) shall be 
lined one shilling if he enter the elub-room 
intoxicated If he go to carry money to 
sick members, within four miles. he shall 
be allowed threepence for refreshments 
Members must not eall others, for ridicule, 
otherwise than by their names, nor give 
the lie nor curse in the club-room. Mrs 
Ford and I were walking onee. toward 


evening, in this same hamlet. and = she 
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spoke to the daughter of the ke« pe 
same ‘Three Jolly Shepherds 
Ford complained of the noise t] 
had been in the neighborhood 0) 
evening, and the young woman ans 
that if they did not give the drunle 
beer, their mates would. There js 
policeman here, but it is thought 
can be bought over by being treated 

I have spoken of the present depress: 
condition of the farmers. Mr. Ford 
ean idea of what they have suffered 
wet in recent vears. In sueh wet si 
sheep are affected by the rot. W 
twenty vears he knew of three flocks 
one farm, averagine 400 sheep eac! 
were thus atfeeted. Sueh as ouelit to 
brought near ten dollars aplece were s 
for about sixty cents. In 1879 the last « 
these flocks died, and many horned « 
were attacked in a similar manne) 
that year such was the quantity o! 
that acres and acres of @rass 
washed away, and the water lay up 1 
knees of the cattle-so that they co 
pasture. 

We did not suffer so much,” savs M 
Ford, because our farm lies 
Mr. Thompson's home farm lies so 
as to be quite exempt from these thi 

Tsaw.” continues Mr. Ford, 
partly loaded with hay standing 
meadow for weeks, with the water 


re 

| 

\ 


ISSO was better, but mia 

thrown out of eultiva 

bead vear Ms 
anticipated that 

wreak Ip All tl 

wos ds dramed, or 
ie subsoil is clay 
d ‘or level portion | t 

Is vreater Were 


would ride in 


wes Up to the horse's knees 


the summer of 


d { eood crop 
| felt about the wheat h: 
ld have rain We had some, 
they do not object to ale occa 
shower to keep the food green for 
eep Mr Ford came Ih one comes to 
dainuddy, for he had been out in the | the eleven lodgers 
‘illing rape, or colza, which is here) they are expecting a couple of gallous 
lforsheep. Mar. Ford took off, when mediately: and when Task questions im 


icin, his leather gaiters, or “spats order to discover what a gallon of bread 
years Woollen stockings the vear is, we Can Hot settle thre 

never wore any others in lis life. She asks me what means 

s wet Enelish climate barometers ) we lave inmy country 


eathy used by farmers. Mrs. Thomp answer briefly that we hi 


TERS 

ud that thev consult the bere et 

had abated conversatio 

culiarities. Before my arrival Mrs 
Ca 

it dont vo Like | best « 
oul “Hie USKS 
ins in auswer that America is my nati 
4 

> 

\ BARN-YARD 


she thought not; but perhaps it is 


Australia of whieh she heard this 

She telis me that there is @reut cle pres 
sion now from bad seasons 
four years In suceession: them she adds 
that vou might say through high rents 
she admits that rents are being reduced 

rhaps this agitation lreland 
helping vou sugevest 

We think it Is us she 

In speaking of their expenses, she says 
that they have their girls to educate | 


inquire vhether they have not the village 
school (somewhat like our public schoo! 
She answers that the village school is not 
good; there are sixty pupils: there is 
‘such a mixed up + At which T laugh a 
little, and she answers, pleasantly, °° There 
is such a mixed-up: they never forget it, 
vou know 


To te ach her children she has employed 


a governess, to whom she gave about a 
hundred dollars a year and board and 
washing, the governess being able to teach 
Freneh and iiusie Some Governesses, 
who are proficients, recelVve, she SaVvs, four 
hundred dollars or more She is now ex 
pecting her two eldest girls to go from 
home to school at a near town, She tells 
me how cheap education is in Germany 
and France, and how people with moder 
ate means and large families take chil 
dren there to be educated. I tell her how 
cheap education is in our country, that in 
one of our States two of my cousins were 
fitted for college without expense 

flabbereast me!” she exelaims. 
and wonders that she should have been 
so ignorant am amused at flabber 


vast,’ which she thinks is correct 


In one of our conversations | spe ak of 
tobacco being grown where L live, and of 
its being profitable Mr. Ford supposes 
that it is prineipally grown to supply 
them: but T tell him that there is a great 
deal used at home, and that people chew 


tobacco, and spit about. So he has un 
derstood, and in elureh But of its be 
ing done in chureh Lowas not aware | 


was further guilty of telling them that 
you can go into lawvers’ offices in nN 
country and see them with their feet upon 
the table, but probably not in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

New York is like London 7” inquires 
Mrs. Ford: more eivilized 


laug 
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h so much w 


Shit 


York more civilized that she 


circuitously that Mr. Thomps 


he coul 


Lake 


doin 


favor of me to in 


but that her lusband 


“a 


at the 


tal 


le Mrs 


whether our way of cooking Is 


1 tell her how 


bounteous our ¢ 


and of food as being cheap 


may ju 
over he 
how we 


when our country will be filles 


dge 
re 


do 


so by our sending 
Yes, she says, the 
it. They anticipate 


we shall need supplies from thi 


the balance of trade in their fay 


another 


OCF 


‘asion 


Mr. 


Ford thi 


Within the last few vears the fa 


England have lost considerably « 
Wheat; and then he laughs, and s 
it is through the Americans o 
Yet he says that they woul 
in three months were wheat not 
in from other countries. [heard 


them. 


land tl 


rat t 


he amount of wheat 
there in was 64,000,000 bushels 


the amount needed was 176,000,000 


Speaking of 


American produc 


Ford's lodgers have a @reat side of 


ican bacon, stamped. 


Much of our chees 


too, is used in England. Mrs. Ford 
thought how easily we might poiso: 
with cheese: but I tell her that we 
them to buy our cheese, which op 


eves. 


When Tlaugh and talk, she says t! 
miust take me to see an old uncle a 


quaint people, | suppose—and shi 
that fimny things they think are A) 
ican, whence it appears that thes 


heard of our humorists. 


But Mr. For 


that they callanything that is 
a Yankee story, or say, ** That ‘11 


the Americans: 


visited 


at 1 


it won't do for us 


us father’s, and the ol 


senting farmer likes the America 


enough, but there is too mueh * bi 


about them, 7. ¢ 


One day Mrs 


brag. 


Ford asked me whet 


would have roast duek for dinner o1 
pudding. They had intended to ha 
[ tell her to have that, as 


pudding. 


be new to me. 


She says that thes 
to manage a little, and I] respond that 


family of children duck pudding go 


ther than roast duck: I suppose it 1% 


bles chieken pot pie. 


find it 


very 


It 


When it app 


Is a hollow 


edoat the 
\\ 
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ling, with the duek inside, the erust 
¢ shortened with minced suet, the pud 

well seasoned, and a good deal of 
y inside the pudding, besides some ex 
made of the duck’s feet, ete. 


With roast mutton mave before met 


tioned the Sussex pu 1 Mrs 


Ford 
told me of her father’s hay ing beef pud 
dines boiled ones, made without any 
shortening; ht, he said, to thre 
One of the Sussex dishes is roast duck the church steeple Hi 
{ boiled apple pudding eaten together, three times a 

| Mrs. Ford had a plain pudding to eat 


ovel 
had them two or 
Wet k, and hie erot 
plaining of spasms \ 


to com 


clerevinan thus 


| 

E FOOT OF THE J 
COTTAGE AT TH 
| 
‘ 
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deseribes the Sussex pudding “A com 
pound of flour and water, made up in an 


oblong shape, and boiled. There is a mo 


ment, When it is first taken out of the 


saucepan, When it can be eaten with impu 
nitv: but it is usually eaten cold, and in 
that form IT believe that it becomes the 
foundation of all the ills that Sussex spir 
it and flesh are heim to It promotes a 
dyspeptic form of Dissent whieh is un 
known elsewhere.” 

| have before spoken of our duek pud 
ding The poultirs is Mrs. Ford's perqul 
site, and as much of the lodgers’ MoneV as 
her husband can spare. The poultry en 
tails care One of the voung daughters 
hunts eggs, and is paid so much per doz 
en: but Mrs. Ford has considerable poul 
trv. and they must all be covered at night 
to protect them: from foxes One even 
Ine, When @rass and bushes were wet with 


rain, Mrs. Ford was going round for her 


ducks They must even be brought in 
from the stone-walled front vard, Upon 
the Downs one day she points out to me at 


4 . 
some distance two preces of wood and an 


Rev, W. OD. Parrish’s ry of the Nussea 


NEAR 


GLYNDE, SUSSEX 


osier thieket in which foxes hice 


vear, When she sent in her charg 
ventleman huntsman who holds th 
trv fund, he did not pay her for hes 
loss, there hiad been sueh a run « 
fund. 

* But how would it be,” Tasked 
should kill the foxes 7” 

Oh, that would be a very great 
dation,” she replies. 

* We do not have hunting at lo 
Say Tt would be a pretty thing fi 
ple to keep foxes to destroy farmers 
try!” 

“Dont you go in for any pleas 
asks Mr. Ford. °°‘ All work and no 
makes Jacek a dull boy.’” 

[am surprised at his taking the s 
the huntsmen, Farmers, however 
the hunt, and are not called upon to 


scribe, because they find the land r 


are not, L hear, so many farmers , 
the hunt since the bad times. They di 
like to be seen joining in this luxury 
they are asking for a reduction in 
Some farmers, indeed, have entirels 
up a carriage-horse, which also ans 
fora hunter. 


is an expensive amuse 


HARPER 
he 
1 
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ting club, | hear, is expecting to with a glee by the church choir, such as 
days weekly during the com Hail, snuling morn! See our ont 
whieh will require relays of The Red-cross Then ther 
ndanadditional expense ot about Will De popular reading 
isand dollars Men WhO SUD Diekens, aneda solo by a wood singer, and 
are sllowed to thre soon. alWwavs WIth sive 
dress, whieh in one Gase is ascal the Queen.” in which the audience jom 7 
nad white breeches Qne evening at the Fords’ there was 


wy Mr. Ford read from a paper of game of rounders im the meadows, which ’ 
stun being asked for education | is suid to be the same as base ball Vives 
that we do not mind giving free | Ford, her boys and girls, and two aunts 
m to our people: we have not a joined in the game On another oeen 
HN to support sion. When | came over from mv room al 


the shepherd's, | found Mrs. Ford playing 


i\ have we sueh a great one 


ball in the intervals of her worl Shit 


wife. 
iswers that he has an idea that the | joins the boys and girls in stool ball. an 
mV Is im order to find places for | old Sussex game, similar to ericket, and 
nen’s sons: The army and the plaved by womel 
One day we visited a farmer, who is also 


is where they find places, and we 
fellows have to pay for t”’ a Dissenting preacher, and we staid to aft 
ernoon tea This farmer is obliged to pas 
e evening at night-fall Mrs. Ford re- | a large sum in tithes. The next day Mrs 
The shades of night were falling | Ford, herself a Church woman, wishes to 
ind asks me wheth 
now any of Long 
poems. She ad 
that they are more ' 
among her ac 
ttanees than Tenny 
but she did not 
that Longfellow 
\ineri¢an. 
ey especially admire 
Village Black 
and choose it for 
vy readings. Tenny 


is admired, but in 
efellow’s Exeelsi 
* Village Black 
and Evange 
there is something 
‘we folks” can un 
stand. And‘ The Vil 
Blacksmith” is sung. 
where he thinks he 
rs his daughter sing 
the choir, Old Hun 
breaks in with good 


Penny readings are 
rtainments at which 
who enters pays a 
v. They generally 
in school-rooms, and 
ield for some charita 


purpose or for ehureh 
storations. All the per 
ers are voluntary. 
aps they will begin DOOR OF A 


( 

cu 

SUSSEX CHURCH 


NEW 


the tithes she Savs 
Phat iat the farmers feel now is. 
the clergy have not been willing to re 
tiie ! (it these late Very 

id times hile the landlords have made 
it i ye ped hi isband Is 
not so much devoted as she to the Estab 
ished Chuareh, huis father being a Dis 
senter savs that the Clerey 
put a rod in piekle for themselves, and 
that their late course will return upon 
them some day These places in the 
(‘hureh the landlords have kept for their 


Vounver sons 


\s to tithes, he adds that 
they were established 1 


be 


sine that time poorrates also have been 


part for the eler 


able to assist the poor, but 


laid upon the farmer 

One while Mrs. Ford was wip 
ing dishes, and beginning to prepare the 
lodgers’ breakfast, we fell into conversa 
tion on a different subject. 


*What do vou call women who go out 


to days’ work im your country she 
asked 

“We have no name for them,” L re 
plied 

“We call them charwomen,” said she. 

‘TL know the word: we read a creat 


Maney works about your country.” 
“Oh, vou do 


Novels 
“Oh, vou do’ Dreadful! Uve read | 
The Woman tia White and The Earls | 


Danghte 


Same thine 


Then they all come to the 
a child is found on the door 
Oh, that is 


| call it waste of time, and 


step. and turns out a heiress 
a silly habit 
waste of money buying the beastly things. 
But then, vou know, 
Oh dear, 


his dinner when the wife has 


Ini one; my people 


buy them they make many a 


ham swear at 
been reading them, and then away goes 
the 1] 


continues, 


lamly coach, 2. @., a LOeS 


wrong. 
‘you've read 
pretty fair. Oh, 


suppose, 


M Wood's 


They're 


are dreadful things [ think like 
lv some in your country have sutfered 
from the same.” 


These 
people eall on 
| 


fashion,” says Mrs. Ford, 


L have spoken of afternoon teas 


are often informal visits: 
their friends and are invited to stay. 
to 


for th 


used be the 


e wives of large farmers to imitate 


fashionable manners and not talk about 


domestic affairs, but sinee the late dread 
ful times these subjects have become mat 
at 


ter of conversation afternoon teas.” 


MONTHLY 


led, 


MAGAZINE 


However, | 


met 
cle of Mr. Ford Ss, 


not to suppose that all 


Ola 


W ho tells 


Like M rs 
After 
hext 


of our « 
to Vives 


eutts had not been clean eno 


alls 


Ford t| 


one 
Morning 
joins, Iam quite struck 
ized state of vou folks.” having 
told ime that her lusband’s 
lost in wonder at her having 
One day when Twas using 
terials, she asked, Did this bees 
from your country / 
Yes, believe so.” answered 
You have 


don't think Pd be so frightened 


possible ! 


Ing to your country.” 

One day we had a plaum-pa 
dinner, made of flour and suet 
sinsandsugar. Ford wants 
whether we make plum-puddings 
much,” L answered: we put rais 
mince-pies.— 

“You make mince-pies!” she « 

“That isan old Enelish dish 
Where do you think we sprang 
asked her. 

She does not know where. but 
Mr. Ford. 
tell where they sprang from ¢ 

“Old Eneland,” he answers 

“Oh, Tsee! And that’s the reasor 
are ealled New KEneland 


Master,” she says 


One evening Mrs. Ford and | 


see a man of whom she had bee: 
me with how much suecess he eult 
very small portion of land. It 
night when we eo. and it rains 
man and his wife are out getting 
muel 
tunity to talk: but having heard so 
able a report of lim, inquire wl 
greatest amount 
the place in one year 


ready to be taken to market. 
circumstances we have not 


has ever mia 

He makes 
ply, even when Mrs. Ford quickly 
him that 
use of the information. 


he 


Ido not wish to make 
But Lhaye 
that if a farmer raises an extra crop 
kind, and it is told in the papers, it « 
other farmers, who fear that rents 
raised on them 

Doubtless it is interesting to 
Americans to compare the politi 
tem of England with our own. Ali 
Tocqueville thateminent French ob 


\ 


ENGLISH FARMERS 


e townmeeting, if recollect 


e germ of our republican insti- 
These towh-meetings are not 


] 


In his own of Eneland | 


l our States, but thes exist in 


was probably 

sachusetts tow) 

COMPAPe TOW 

comp sed of rate or tax pavers, whe 


us parish miumber about twenty percent 


A SUSSEX INN 


ord described to me the parish meet 
hich seems to be the body most near 
embling the New England town 
ug. Mr. Ford has been guardian of 
oor for about twelve vears, but he 
ot vote for coroner, because he is not 
cholder, Every vear a meeting is 
in the church here to eleet a guard 
ithe poor and an overseer of the poor 
also collects the poor-rate and the 
nment rates). Church-wardens are 
lected at the parish meeting, and an 
cer of roads; so upon such meetings 


of the population. All laborers, indeed, 
are supposed to pay poor-rates, and there 
fore have a vote for various officers, but it 
is customary here for the farmer to relieve 


his laboring-men by paying the rates him 
self (but don’t tell, lest some one regard it 


as bribery). The parish meeting to be 
legal must be held in the chureh. 
Kaster-Monday is the usual day: the 
church bell is rung.and the meeting as 
sembles; and then, as the clergyman Is 
popular, they adjourn to his house, where 


they can sit comfortably. There is plenty 


; 
4 
eye 
‘ 
| 
Me] 
\ 
” 
Is 
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of room for all who come. There must 
be three, and the number assembling is 
venerally tive, there being several hundred 
residents in the parish. The clergyman 
is included in the five. and is generally 
complimented by being put into the chair. 
One man preposes the name of an officer, 
and another seconds it; the chairman asks 
Whether it is agreeable to those present, 


and they generally say Yes. He does not 


add. ‘Those W hoare opposed W ill] say No 


Before closing this article I desire to 
inake some remarks on the Sussex dialect. 
William Penn bought an estate in this 
county in 1676, and he carried to the West 
ern continent as colonists two hundred 
people In one respect the Quakers of our 
owh country resemble those of Sussex, 


The singular pronoun ** thou” was 
ly used among English Quakers, as 
tinues to be among many of the c 
people of England not) connected 
Friends. Inthe north often met 
to-do landed proprietor, a drinki 
vulgar man, whom [ heard sa 
wife, Hold thy noise, thou knows 
aboot it.” But amone the Qua 
Sussex “thee” was used for tho 
vrannnatically, as in our own count 

As regards other peculiarities of 8 
speech, | do not hear muel of that 
striking English one that drops thi 
h where it belongs and places it \ 
does not, as, Harable land is 
ed”: That's my hunele; he’s not 
‘ealthy.” Lsaw in the house of sons 
thy people a volume inscribed in this 
ner: ** Alfred Hopkins : a present 
mother on is third birthday.” 

But in Sussex, as in New Eng 


¥ NG | 
ae ’ * Worthies of Suss Probably Penn sent some 
of these bet 


ENGLISH 


peculiarity atfecting the end 
chicking” for chicken, and 
housekeeping, thus 
Indeed, heard 
s sharp 
“Feed the 


for 
adding 
the 


for 


of our country 
it think the 
than hh 

sO Sussex peopl 


thre 


is sharper 


vania, vet peculiarities of 


more to resemble 
at the 


e seeTn to me 


w England: and risk 
for 
Pennsylvania ones 
‘I want 


hit lima 


sured 
some are, 
‘*T seen it,” to vel 
*wunst,” for once 

i blow 
Eneland 
butter, it’s beautifull 


here ar 


wht todo it,” You shouldn 
be for Are vou ¢ 


Ll saw: for were: 


you 


ware” vol 


ock on vour nose” for a smut 
for} 


Stent’ 


for neither, passel” 


meker? for a fuss 


task. *thills” for the shafts of 
and twit 
Xpresslons 


is used here for 


“for taunt 
So ith 


the 


just us peart HS 


used in 


ICKS HUSKS 


“Vou 


| see 


FARMERS 


trough 


\imericaus 


ople 


speak, too, 


oO 


In Cork 


While 


ran tosn 


think: b 


listeners be 


for 


pression W hich Provoke al 


that | 
in Manchester 


Mrs Ford's iden 


or 


might have been tixed 

the wall 

Th Is | have endeavored to 


SU 


of England In the east I 
land and level wheat 


the fells of Cu 


in 


Ve 


north the miberland 
peas 
their 1 
And quitting farming 

and Roel 


pop 


he lakes, a 


Hilis that overlook tf 


on sides thr rad yy 


sheep 
visited Manchester, Blackburn 


dale 


to learn something of the 


Wing reviol 


COTTAGE NEAR 


Hb 
\ 1] rth, rrotren 
that Mr. Ford spoke of pigs being fed tron Ae 
ing fall tor autun 
| have the 1 the Tall 4 
* 
Susser OF at rooste) afowl 
1] 
Sussex the en 
| A hiter was 
vas tha 
on 
\ 
the south 
| ad the fen 
( 
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pes 80th day of November, IS82, com- very unusual compound of 
pleted the period of one hundred years | tiousness and cunning, firmmess 


from the conclusion of the preliminary | and narrowness of mind, ignoranc 
treaty by which Great Britain acknow- | tory and knowledge of living me: 
ledged the independence of the United | fective education, a great exper 
States. The surrender of Cornwallis at | love of his country, and an ineap 
Yorktown, which virtually ended the Rev- | understand her true welfare. Yet 
olutionary war, occurred on the 19th of | all his deficiencies, while he actual 
October, 1781. Between that date and the | erned he was a great power in the 
80th of November, 1782, there ensued a | His reign was interrupted by on 
prolonged and intricate negotiation, in | mental aberration, which was follow: 
Which it Was for a time uncertain wheth- | a temporary restoration of his fa 

er we were to extort from England an | and it then closed in a long period ot 
admission of our independence, or wheth- | curable insanity and strict seclusion. B 
wvern he was one of 
some other basis for a peace was to be | most powerful monarchs that had sat o1 
found in some other way. There is some- | the throne of England since the days: 
thing quite dramatic in the involutions | Elizabeth. He came very near to est 


er the war was to be renewed, or whether | while he did 


or 
re 


and conyvolutions of that remarkable ne- | lishing a system of personal government 
gotiation, in which the fate of our coun- | with more actual power in the crown t! 
try was entangled in the affairs of Europe | it lad exercised since the last of the St 
and in the conflicts of parties in England. | arts was excluded by the revolution 
In this scene, which lay on the other side | 1688. This is not the place to explan 
of the Atlantic, the central figure is that | the means by which he made his ow: 
famous monarch, the béfe notre of our) such a force in the government; but 
grandfathers, King George IIT. of them consisted in the large numb 

In the character of this prince there was | placemen in the House of Comm 


: 
GEORGE 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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“the King’s friends”-—men who to suppose, upon the condition that 
isually inthe ministry, who had should be allowed to make a peac 
minal connection with any pars America—as good a peace as could be ob 
hose votes often defeated any- tained, but absolutely peace.* From h 

t the King wished to defeat, and just and excellent character, and his hig 
s carried anything that he wish- position in the country. supported as he 
ve carried Was, too, by some of the ablest men in the 


LORD NORTH 


‘he disastrous administration of Lord | kingdom, both nations had reason to an- 
th, on whom the conduct of the) ticipate suchasettlement of the long pend 
erican war had devolved, and who, it 
iow known, had carried on that war in * The first cond f Lord hockingnams ac 
nuission to the will of the King and to ofc 

temper of a majority of the nation, but | jy jim at the 

ust his own judgment, terminated in | yespondence o dit 
ch, 1782. He was succeeded by the | by the late Earl Fitzwi min four volumes, Sve, Lon 
don, 1844). Dr. King, from | onnection with the 


jus of Rockingham, the head of a | 
. Rockingham Whigs, was i tion to know what 


| but active party which had steadily propositions the Marquis had sent to the King when 
sed the measures that led to the war, | je was applied to to form an administration. The 
the steps that had been taken in its | condition is stated in tantially the same way 


in the Annual Register for 1782, 177, namely, 


(afterward Bi 


secution, 
us nobleman, one of the most virtu- 


‘Peace with th merieans, and the acknowledg 


ment of then 


ous men of his time, had taken office, as | attainment of that object.” See also the 


ind his immediate friends had reason |) Sir Samuel Ro 
L. LXVI.—No. 395.—42 
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THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM., 


ing contest as would leave few seeds of | 


future discord The people of both coun- 
tries might well have supposed that a 
ministry formed upon the basis of the 
best peace which could be obtained, and 
embracing men who had always had the 
wisdom to desire an unrestricted commer 
cial intercourse between England and 
America, would settle all the relations of 
the two countries upon a firm footing at 
the same moment when they were to ter- 
minate the war and to acknowledge the 
independence of the revolted colonies. 
But whatever were the hopes formed on 
either side of the Atlantie from the ae- 
cession of the Whigs to power in England, 
those hopes were destined to meet with a 
speedy check. The King had introduced 
into the new Whig eabinet at its formation 
the means of dissension, in the person of 
Lord Shelburne. It is now well known 
that Lord Rockingham and his friends 
were forced upon George IIT. by the utter 
impossibility of carrying on the govern 
ment without them, and against his Maj 
esty’s strong personal as well as political 
dislike :* that although the Marquis of 


* Hatred would not be too strong a word in this 
connection 
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Rockingham was placed at 
the new ministry, the King 
refused to see him during 
tions, which were carried o 
Lord Shelburne; that in the 
tions conversations took pla 
the King and Lord Shelbu; 
the latter never connmunicat 
of his colleagues; that the k 
much determined when. this 
tration was formed as he | 
been, not to yield the indeyx 
America ; and that Lord 3 
sympathized with the King’s fi 
this point. In addition to thi 
Lord Shelburne’s character fo 
ty and plain-dealing was not 
among his contemporaries 
bound to regard him as an in} 
instrument of any insidious 
which the King may have enter 
nor was the character of Geor 
taken in connection with the 
insane tenacity with which he « 
the last to the idea of subduing t 


onies, one that should eause us to 


lieve him incapable of the hope « 


feating the policy and ridding hinis: 


the persons of the Roekingham W| 


But whether the King placed Lord 


burne in that cabinet with or witho 

sinister design of causing its overtliro 
whether Lord Shelburne himself 

in such a purpose if the King ents 
ed it, it is certain that the administ: 
was formed under circumstances ent 
unfavorable to suecess. Although 


Rockingham and his friends understov: 


that they were taking office on the 
mental condition of yielding the inde 
ence of America and making a treat 


one had any personal intercourse yw ith thi 


King excepting Lord Shelburne. 


Whether the Rockingham proposit 


were conveyed to the King in writing « 


verbally, there was a possibility of 


controversy as to the use that was t 


made of the concession of American 1 
pendence, even if there was not as to | 


whole basis of the administration 
King should choose to raise a questio! 


especially if he should be assisted in do 


so by Lord Shelburne, who alone ki 
what the King had assented. [ an 
aware that any evidence exists sho 
that the propositions of Lord Rocking 
were conveyed to the King in writi 
that any answer was returned othe! 
a verbal one through Lord Shelburne 
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LORD 


his was so, there was a singular oversight 
m the part of Lord Rockingham and Mr, 
Fox, considering their want of personal re 
lations with the King, in not binding his 
Majesty by a written acceptance of written 
terms, unless, indeed, etiquette made this 
It appears that the first per 
son who was commissioned by the King 

treat with Lord Rockingham was the 

ianeellor, Lord Thurlow. When he had 

ceived Lord Rockingham’s terms, and 
had communieated them to the King, a 
somewhat evasive answer was returned, 
and the negotiation stopped. In a few 
days it was renewed through Lord Shel 
burne, the King at the same time declin- 


iipossible, 


THURLOW. 


The latter 
then stated his propositions to Lord Shel 
burne, who undertook to obtain the King’s 
assent to them: 


ing to see Lord Rockingham 


and he afterward reported 
The 
propositions, according to Dr Walker King 


(ubi supra) were the 


that the King had given his assent 


same Which had been 
stated to Lord Thurlow But 
ous that in this mode of communication 


it iS obvi 


there was great room for future controver 
sv as to the precise principles on which 
the administration had been formed; and 
such controversy in fact arose, 

Itis quite true that in almost any period 
of English history since the modern doe 


trines of their constitution have pre valiled, 


4 er. 
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the accept by 
ininisters Whose political opinions and pur 
poses were well known, would be held as 
an implied pledge that they should be at 
liberty to reverse the measures of their pre 
decessors, especially if publie opinion, act 
ing through the 
the 
nounced that 


House of Commons, as 
this instance, had pro 
a total change of measures 


case 
Was Hecessary. 
of the Rockingham party that while Par 
liament and the nation 


But it was the misfortune 


had come to the 
conclusion that a peace with America must 
be made, there was no detinite opinion 
in Parliament as to the point of acknow 
ledging our independence; that the King 
was still determined not to yield this point; 
that if it were to be yielded, the time and 
manner of making the admission, and the 
use to be made of it, were questions on 
which the members of a eabinet might 
ditfer; that this cabinet was composed part 
ly of men who were not followers of Lord 
Rockingham: and that if, as Rockingham 
and his friends intended, the power to give 
an unconditional assent to American in 
dependence before a treaty Was one of the 
fundamental terms on which they took of 
fice, their acceptance of office had not been 
so conducted as to preclude all dispute 
on this head, or to bind their colleawues 
or the King to this course of action. 

Lord Rockingham had held the seals of 
office only three months when he died 
probably tothe great misfortune of his own 
and of ours. Doubtless it may 
admit of question whether he possessed the 
force of character necessary to have en 
countered and controlled the prejudices of 
a sovereign who thoroughly disliked him, 
and who was inall respects the opposite of 
his 


COURTESY 


wise, liberal, frank, and open nature, 
Perhaps, too, he would have wanted, if he 
had lived, the influence requisite to have 
vuided the nation toa true and sound pol 
icy With respect to America; for to create 
such a policy Was to undo the mischief of 
many vears of folly. of imbeecility, and of 
obstinate adherence to wrong. — His polit 

ical connection was not large, although: it 
embraced those w hoaeted more wisely and 
thought more comprehensively for the in 

terests of England than did most of her 
statesmen of that age. Above all, it em- 
braced Edmund Burke and Charles James 
Fox. The one, notwithstanding his im 

petuosity and his occasional errors of judg 

ment, Was unquestionably one of the great 

est, if not the createst, of those political | 
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the sovereign of a set of 


| philosophers 


W ho 
practical statesmen. 


have bes 
The oth 
standing his personal vices, ac 
sunmnate Parliamentary abiliti: 
ation of temper, a sagacity, a 
of the system of Europe, and ; 
of mind which better fitted hin 
over the foreign relations of Gi 
than any other man of his ti 
these great men aitd their associ: 
Rockingham party, even if their ¢ 
lived, must still in all probabi 
succumbed with him, as they wer 
to succumb without him, to the u 
circumstances in which they wer 
The Rockingham administrati: 
had time to do nothing more this 
itiate certain tentative inquiries | 
powers and disposition of the A) 
Commissioners, then on the Conti: 
make a truce or a treaty; and ey: 
inquiries were awkwardly and irres 
conducted, and without any detinite a 
consistent plan on the part of the Britis 
cabinet, on account of the differences 
jealousies between the two Secreta 
State, Mr. Fox and Lord Shelburne. Shy 
burne was Secretary for the department 
which the colonies were then inv 
Fox was at the head of the department. 
foreign affairs. If the American St 
were to be treated with on the foot 
an acknowledged independence, tli 
duct of the negotiation belonged t 
Fox. If their independence was not t 
vielded before negotiation, but they 
to be regarded as if they were still 1 


ed colonies of Great 


| 


M 


Britain, whose 
pendence was one of the points to be en 
braced by the treaty, the business belo 
ed to Lord Shelburne. Upon this 
important question the two Secretaries 
were at variance, 

But besides this difference of opiniot 
a fundamental point, the manner in 
the negotiation Was commenced was 
unfortunate for the ascendeney of 
portion of the cabinet who were in fa 
of an immediate admission of the 
pendence of America. It appears that 
the latter part of March, 1782, befor 
downfall of Lord North’s ministry was 


Fox held the seals of the Foreign Office 
Lord Rockingham for three months only, and 
coalition ministry he held the same posit 


about eight months. In pe 


those short 


seems to me to have fully justified what is sa 
him in the text. 


| 
known at Paris, Dr. Franklin had address | 
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EDMUND 


private letter to Lord Shelburne, 
mn he had formerly known in Eng 
expressing the hope that something 
toward a general 
this letter 
one of the 


done 
he 

had 
etaries of State in the Roekingham 
and he immediately dispatched 
vent, Mr. Oswald, to confer with Dr. 
iklin at Paris. On the return of Mr. 
id to London,t he brought anoth- 
Dr. Franklin to 


d now be 
When 


Shelburne 


received 


become 


st ry 


mumunieation from 


March 22, 1782. 
+ April 6, 1782. 


{ He left Paris April 18, 1782. 


Frank lin’s orks. 


BURKE 


Lord Shelburne, suggesting the cession of 


Canada to the United States, for the pur 
pose of producing a thoro ieh reconeilia 


tion by affording the means of 


the injuries done to the Americans by the 


repaying 


war, and to enable them to give an indem 
nity to the loyalists for the confiscation of 
their property This suggestion was not 
communicated by Lord Shelburne to his 
colleagues, although the substance of Mr 
Oswald's conversations with Dr. Franklin 
of a general peace was laid 


As Mr. Oswald 


Lord Shelburne’s confidential a much 


on the subject 
before the cabinet. was 
rent 


commended by him to Dr. Franklin, the 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


subsequent discovery that he had brought 
an important communication from Dr. 
Franklin to Lord Shelburne which the 
latter withheld from his colleagues led to 
serious difficulty. 

But before this discovery was made, the 
cabinet directed that Mr. Oswald should 


be sent back to Paris with authority to | 


name Paris as the place, and to settle with 
Dr. Franklin the most convenient time 
for setting on foot a negotiation for a gen- 
eral peace on the basis of allowing the in- 
dependence of America upon Great Brit 
ain’s being restored to the situation she 
was placed in by the Treaty of Paris (1763), 
and that Mr. Fox send a proper person to 
make ai similar Communication to the 
French ministry. The person seleeted by 
Mr. Fox for this purpose was Mr. Gren 


ville, and it was he who discovered, in his | necessary, before any use could be mad: 


conversations with Mr. Oswald at Paris, 
the fact of Dr. Franklin’s private commu 
nication to Lord Shelburne, which the lat 
ter had not made known to his colleagues, 
but which he appears to have so far enter 
tained as to permit Mr. Oswald to repre 
sent to Dr. Franklin that the proposition 
might possibly be considered.* the 
mean time, and before this discovery had 
reached Mr. Fox, the English cabinet had 


* Franklin's Works, ix., 265-270 
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| 


| 


come toa further resolution 4 
Mr. Fox to give full powers 1 
ville to treat at Paris with 
gerent powers upon the basis of 
independence and the Treaty o! 

in case this proposition should 
cepted, to invite the French 

to make proposals on its part 

This resolution was far from 
isfactory to Mr. Fox. He ha 
convinced that no peace with 
could be made without a pr 
knowledgment of her independ 
he therefore considered it: high | 
dient to present her independenc 
other belligerents in the light of 
tion to be made the price of s 
Which England was to require o| 
Accordingly he exerted himself t 
about a further resolution of the 
changing the basis of the negotiatio 
procured on the 23d of May the ad 
of a minute instructing Mr. Gren, 
propose the independency of Aimer 
the first instance, instead of maki: 
condition of a general treaty.”+ 
supposed and intended to be sutti 
disembarrass the question of America 
dependence of all conditions so far 
other belligerents were concerned 
though he was still dissatisfied 
attitude in which that question 
in the negotiation with the Ar. 
themselves, for he would have hi 
independence freely acknowledged 
treating with them on the terms of }» 

In about two weeks after the « 
had adopted this minute, Mr. Fox was 
formed by Mr. Grenville of the yn 
communication which had been carr 
by Mr. Oswald from Dr. Franklin to 
Shelburne.§ In Mr. Fox and lis fri 
this discovery, with other facets concer 
ing Lord Shelburne’s intercourss 
Dr. Franklin through Mr. Oswald, ex: 
the warmest indignation. But. it 


of this discovery, to ascertain from 
Grenville how far he was under an « 
gation of secrecy respecting the int 
gence which he had communicated, au 


Minutes of Couneil, May 18, 1782. 

+ This minute was adopted May 23,1782 
t John Adams gave Fox credit at the 
having had the penetration to discover, a 
manliness to act upon the discovery, that 
could be made with America in no. othe 


| ( Works of John Adams, vii., 610-613.) 


$ Fox received this information June 8, 17> 
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were sent to him for this pur of thei independence until the Ameri 

cans had bargained for i im a treaty, or 

his answer came, Mr. Fox en to make it a condition in negotiating with 

to bring the cabinet to adopt his the other belligerents, was hazardous to 

the policy of conceding the in- | the peace which the administration was 

wo of America without waiting , formed to obtain, and was therefore dan 

eaty. To his great chagrin’ he gerous to England. But in this matter of 

id that Lord Shelburne put an | the secession of the Rockingham Whigs 

lifferent interpretation upon the | from office history must apparently rest 

May 23 from that whieh he. lin two conclusions: First, that they be 

ended it should have. Fox main lieved thes had taken office upon the basis 

that as to the negotiations with ; of yielding the independence of America 

the words of that minute contain- | before a treaty should be necessary ; and 

mplete and final recognition of | secondly, that they had not taken sufficient 

can independence. Lord Shelburne | guarantees for this purpose when the cab 

ded that the recognition was meant | inet was formed.* 

conditional, depending on the con These occurrences are important at the 

Lofa general peace; and, if such a) present day to us so far only as their in 

as not made, that England and | vestigation enables us to trace the web of 

ea would stand in the same relation | these events, and those actions of English 

cl other as before the negotiation statesmen which continued in the counsels 

. commenced, of Great Britain the predominance of a 

Syspecting a design of still reducing the | narrow and illiberal policy toward the 

oes to their former allegiance, Fox United States even after the necessity of 

esed for a decision by the cabinet in| peace had become apparent—a polices 

or of an immediate and unconditional | which first eaused the war for our inde 

aission of their independence, and be- | pendence, then made the acknow ledgment 

nitvoted, he then declared his purpose of that independence what Lord Shelburne 

esiun his office, whieh he said he lad called ‘a necessary evil,” and then con 

some time continued to hold solely be tinued. after this evil had been submitted 

se of the illness of Lord Rockingham to, to postpone and avoid all efforts to 

the next day Lord Roekingliam died. | bring the two countries into really amica 
Burke. the Duke of Portland, and | ble and practically beneficial relations. 

s of the Rockingham Whigs in a If any one wishes to see the spirit of the 

+ time retired from office, and imme- | England of that day drawn in colors that 

Jy afterward it beeame known that | are not flattering, let him turn. not toany 

ord Shelburne was to be Premier. Amecvican writer of that or any other pe 

Fox was severely blamed at the time for | riod, but to the pages of one of the wisest 

ne office on these differences in the! Englishmen of the subsequent age, the 

net. and he hasbeen blamed ever since. | late Professor Smythe, of Cambridge, 

< justification—apart from all consider- | whose teachings of history at that univer 

tions of his personal objections to Lord | sity have had much to do with forming 
erburhne as a fit successor of Lord Rock 
un—depends upon his view of the 

iples on which the administration of | | 


In the brief ace 


wincipal causes of the brea 


latter was formed. In his vindica- | ham ministry | have omitted 
of himself in Parliament he declared | respecting the double 1 


sob the two Secretar 


there were points of the first and 


thought it important to consider 
st essential importance on which the 


; ; was worthy of blame, as i British 
inistration had abandoned the princi- | efforts to make the Duke of Portlar 
; on which it had been formed. This | of Lord Rockinzham. That he act ler U 
denied by Lord Shelburne and his | Svence of strove ROR 
Wh: ld have acted unwisely, is certainly true The facts 
re nts. ; rat these points we re cou ‘ from which my conclusions have been drawn are 
be publicly stated, but it 1s evident | seattered through ous sources too numerous to 
Fox alluded to the negotiations for | be cited, but they be found in the Life of Foz, 
eace, He was certainly excusable for Lord John Russell; the Memorials of For, by 


. ve the late Lord Holland, published under Lord John 
ving that to withhold the recognition | 
Russell's editorship; the Annual Register ; Lord 
— | Mahon’s History of land, vol. vii., Appendix ; 
* This occurred June 30, 1782 and the works « 


‘ 

He 
Be 

t 

on carried on at Par- 
State, and have hot 
vy far Mr. Fox 

4 

} 

‘ 


HARPER'S NEW 


LORD SHELBURNE 


another kind of British statesmanship than 
that which was common in the last cen 
tury. 


subject of American independence at the 
commencement of lis administration are 
sufficiently indicated by his declaration in 
Parliament that his opinions had not, but 
that circumstances had, changed, and he 
now saw that the independence of Ameri 
ea had become a necessary evil, to which 
England must submit in order to avoid a 
vreater one. It is by no means a harsh 
inference from what occurred that Lord 
Shelburne had intended to struggle against 
submission to this evil as long as he could | 
by following a poliey directly the reverse 
of that of Fox, making the concession a 
condition of a treaty, and vielding it only 
inexchange for some important surrender 
on the part of the Americans. He took 
the direction of affairs in July, and from 
that time to the end of September, in the 
instructions and commissions issued to | 
both of the British agents at Paris, the 
United States were not acknowledged. Mr. | 
Fitzherbert, who was sent to take the place | 
of Mr. Grenville, was instrueted to treat | 
with the King of France and with the | 
| 
* Annual Register for 18 


72, Vol, XXV., p, 187 


MONTHLY 


| latter part of October. 
The views of Lord Shelburne on the | 


| lished at the beginning or developed 
| the progress of their contest with Eng 


| direct advantage of Spain’s participal 


produce dangerous controversies 


MAGAZINE 


ministers of “any 


states coneerned” 


wald was authorized t 


the Commissioners «of 


onies or Plantations 


or truce with those 


plantations, or any prea 
Mr. John Adams, who 
the Hague, resolutely 


to Paris and joi 
leagues, Dr. Franklin 
Jay, for the purpose ot 
tiation, until he should J 
one or the other of t] 


agents Was expressly 
to treat with the Conn 
of the United States of 
Mr. Jay had been equa 
Paris.* 


Convineed at leneth 
treaty could be mad 


some previous admissic 
independent nationality o 
ica, the British cabinet dis 

a commission to Mr. Os 
treat of peace with the 
sioners of the United Stat 
America.”"+ This was reg 
by the American Commissioners as s 
client, and Mr. Adams reached Paris 


We have now arrived on the theatre 
the negotiations which were to tern 
the war. T ean only briefly refer 
relations of the United States to the 
cipal powers of Europe as they were est 


They had had the treaty of alliance 
France, and its incalculable benetits 
had been long represented at its court 


They had also enjoyed, and continued t 


enjoy, a most liberal commercial *.treat 
with that country. They had had th 


in the general war against England 
though they never could gain from hi 
alliance, and although subjects 


still remained unsettled between then 
From Holland they had recently obtained 
the recognition of their independence and 
a free commercial treaty; and althoug! 
this connection came at a late period 

their struggle for a national existenc: 

strengthened their position in the eyes o! 


* Works of John Adams, vii. 
+ It was received by Oswald September 27, 1752 
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ind gave much additional conse 
) their minister who had procured 
i minister (John Adams) was now 
in important part in the negotia 

peace, 

e came to this work with far less 
we In the 2ood will of France to 
s country than his illustrious co] 
Franklin had always felt, is well 

That his other colleague, Mr. Jay, 
is suspicions, 1s also well known. 
Phat tllese Suspicions were honestly enter- 
ind that at the same time they were 
unfounded, seem to me to be pro 
sitions equally clear. So far as they 
ed to the conclusion of a peace with Eng 

id without communication with the 
neh government, the concealment must 

ouounced unnecessary ; and as it was 
veach of one of the express stipulations 


of the French alliance and of the orders of | 


eress, its want of necessity leaves the 
defense of this step a very difficult task. 
thout turning aside, however, from the 
marked out for this narrative. it 
is sufticient to notice the faet that the ne- 
votiations were carried on and concluded 
separately from of France with 
Franklin’s consent, and that the Freneh 

nistry, if they had desired to exercise 
iy influence over the minor stipulations 

ich England was to make with the 
\inericans, must from this circumstance 
ave done so privately. Nothing has vet 
wen discovered which shows any other 
solicitude on the part of the French goy- 


those 


ernment 
ite such demands of the United States as 
they feared might hazard the great object 
f obtaining from England a complete and 
final admission of American independence. 
Forthis France was undoubtedly concern- 


ed, but as te the details and arrangements | 


of the separation her ministers probably 
cared little. The risk that was taken by the 
American Commissioners was assumed by 
men who believed it to be necessary, and 
Whose patriotism was the guide of this as 
of all their actions. 

territorial limits the United 
States, the fisheries, the subject of debts 
confiseations, together with the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi 
land could have any interest in it—and 
the evacuation of the country by the Brit 
ish forees, were the principal matters to 
be settled between England and the Unit- 
ed States, now that a formal separation 
was to be made. 


The of 


so far as Eng- 


12" 


than a natural wish to moder- | 


They were settled in the | 


O75 
form of provisional articles, agreed upon 
and signed at Paris by the representatives 
of the two countries on the 30th of No 
vember, 1782, without communieation with 
the French government The 
which they were to become detinitive was 


mode in 
ascertained by describing them as articles 
‘to be inserted in and to constitute the 
treaty of peace proposed to be concluded be 
tween the crown of Great Britain and the 
United States, but which treaty is not to be 
concluded until terms of a peace shall be 
agreed upon between Great Britain and 
France, and his Britannic Majesty shall 
be ready to conclude such treaty accord 
ingly.” The first 
scribed acknowledged the United States 


of the articles so de 
by their several names to be ** free, sover 
eign, and independent States,” and de 
clared that the Kine of Britain 
“treats with them relin 
quishes all claims to the government, pro 
priety, and territorial rights of the same, 


Great 


as such,” and 


and every part thereof. Although all 
| this, as well as all the rest of the provi- 
| sional articles, was to be inserted in a 


treaty that was to be made ata future time, 
when terms of a peace should have been 
agreed upon between Great Britain and 
France, there are two observations to be 
made with respect to the acknowledgment 
of the United States. The first is that 
whenever any peace should be made be 
|} tween England and France, England 
stood bound to the United States to make 
a treaty with them, which should contain 
and be constituted by these provisional 


| articles now agreed upon; the second is 

that the declaration that the King of Eng 
land ‘‘treats with” the United States as 

| being ‘free, sovereign, and independent” 


| contained words of present import, oper 
ating directly upon the political condition 
of the United States, and incapable of be 
ing recalled, since they contained an ad 
that in the of 
agreements which the provisional articles 
embrace, the King of Great Britain meets 
| the United States as independent and sov 


mission act making the 


ereign communities. * 

| * It is worthy of remark in this place that any 
| attempt to treat this admission as having been made 
conditional upon the conclusion of the particular 
peace then under negotiation with France must 
have been founded upon a quibble The terms of 
the provisional treaty did not leave the independ 


ence of the United States in a position to be recail 


ed on the failure of the pending negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and France, for the reasons 
which I have stated in the text. It will be seen 


( 
| 
| 
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her topies embraced 
the proy sional articles the American Com 


infettered by any express 


In respect to its 


States, and what was essential to the con 
topics, of course, 


the provisional articles on 
left Great Britain in 


the born iry of 
U States th trough the 


as then supposed, to the 


two Floridas, ttled 
England's proclamation in 
7 ‘ Was adopted as the i 


ed St: nin were admitted to extend 


Mississippi, throughout its 


intersected by their 


the northern boundary of West Florida 


f Spain that the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi 
above the limits of West 
conquered by her from Grea 


Klorida could be 


, and different ultimata had 


cut off Whether a peace sho 
or war should continue bet 
Britain and Spain, the title of 
of Great Britain in these land 
be incontestably held to be dey 
the United States, if these artic 
take effect in a detinitive treats 

Having obtained this CONCES 
western boundary, for whieh 
States had always contended. 
can Commissioners 
arrangement to leave the na 
the Mississippi in the best positir 
interests of the United States 
ture dealings with Spain 

That power, notwithstandin: 

With England, had not joined thi 
between France and America 

vielded none of her pretension 
clusive navigation of the 
land, after her renunelation to t 
States of all claim to the count) 
Ing on the river, and lving bet 
northern and southern boundai 
United States, could have but a s| 
perhaps only a conjectural interest 
navigation of the Mississip plasar 
proprietor. But it was supposed 
time that, after drawine the line 
northern boundary of the United & 
westward from the Lake of the W, 
country above it, and belonging to ¢ 
Britain, would touch the upper 
the Mississippi. This gave a color 
of the articles inserted in the treat 
Which it was stipulated that “the , 
tion of the river Mississippi, from its so 


to the ocean, shall forever re main fre 
open to the subjects of Great Britain 
the citizens of the Unite d States," 


In making the provisional treaty th: 
American Commissioners were at libert 
under the spirit of their instructions 
treat the fisheries as national interests 
they should see fit to do so.+ Congress 


Art. VILL. of the Tre aty of Peace. Fo 
tives of this article, see the e xplanation ¢iy 


Commissioners to Congress in their dispatch of D 
cember 14, 1782. Works of J. Adams. \ 1., IS 
+ The fis herie s, before the gotiations W 


sulted in the tre aty of peace oe i been fron 
time regarded by Congress as a national 
In 1779, when Mr. Adams was appointed sole ¢ 
Inissioner to make a peace with Great Brita 
ultimatom expressed in the instructions 
im embraced the inde pendence of the Units 
and the boundaries as the Vv were then claimed 
he received at the same time a separate con 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with Great B 
and in the instructions which accom panic 
was directed to regard the preservation of t! 
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instructions of Coneress 
Provisions, as their work, and ts 
: be judged by the leading principle on 
Which they act d throughout. This prin 
ciple was to settle what was necessaril 
: mvolved in the final and formal renun 
elation of the sovereignty which Great 
Britain had Claimed over the Unite 
the bound 
rr 
The ter 
this head 
eae of Nova Seotia on the east, making thie 
ae river St. Croix the western limit of that 
hort 
the 
ward, as it 
per waters of the Mississippi. On the 
; south, the line whieh made the norther 
t 
course, from t] was sup f 
boundary ] fa’) 
on the olst parallel of latitude. By this 
latter adjustment. the refore, all pretense id 
. 
\ 
hereafter why this point is alluded to. Fortunately : 
og the turn of events did not give rise to anv oecasion 
: on which a British minister could have been tempt- 
d ed to compromise the honor of his country by an mo. 
effort to recall the admission had been made 
Wh Wier, if the occasion had arisen, the attempt 
: would have been made, the reader ean Judge, when ; 
he passes through the occurrences to be detailed 
hereafter t 
* Various instructions had been given by Cor st : 
heen idopte 1 with respect to the boundaries, the c 
fisheries, the claims of the loval sts, ete.; but it so to 
% happened that at the time when the treaty was made 3 
all instructions had been repealed excepting upon 
the point of independence, and the observance of , : 
that provision of the alliance with France which re- . 
: ’ quired that no peace should be made without the 2 
concurrence of the French government | : 
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one oeceasion detined the claim 
hey intended to make. It em 
_rieht to take fish on the Banks of 
indland and throughout the Amer 
is to the distance of three leagues 
. shores of the British territories: 
is intended that still further pris 
ould be obtained, if possible, 1 


t of all the States 

ol comme e without 
or of the Ameri 
+ of these claims appears from the sar 
of ese Claims appears [rom the 1 


S It was intended to secure an admis 
} the inhabitants of the United 


non the Banks of Newfoundland 


it the American seas at least to 


tories, and the negotiator was di 


ossible, a nearer d 
nee and along the shores ot Nova Seotia 


ot lal ng rel 
», 229, 254 mid 
s, however, wet ipo ind 
consequence of the expected medtatiot 
| ess of Russia and the Emperor of Germany, 


mmission Was iss 
Jay. Laurens, and Jefferson to negotiate a 


ce. In the instructions given to thet 


tum was confined to the points of 


ind the preservation of the allance with 
Mr. Adams’s commission to make a com 
eaty with Great Bi 
inrevoked. In this posture of thi 


es. in which the Southern States Le 


e placed upon a less secure footing that 
ries, which as a local interest concerned 
. Kastern States. To remedy this inequal 


Vr. Madison, on the 29th of June, L781, moved 
eress an additional instruction to M Adams 
, make a commercial treaty with Great brit 
ess it should embrace all the objects of the 
itun of 1779: but his motion was negatived 
(July 12, 1781) moved a repeal of Mr. 


commission and instructions rel itive to a 


cial treaty, which was earried against the 
votes of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Connecticut. Thus it happened that when the 


itions Tor the pr ace came on in 1782, the Con 


ners were to act under the inst! ictions of 
15,1781. Of the Commissioners then wppoint 
Messrs. Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens were 


ope: Mr. Jefferson did not accept the appoint 

Ir. Laurens, who was released from his im 
ment in the Tower in consequence of the state 
; health, did not join his colleagues in Paris un 


negotiations were nearly closed. The pro- 
nal treaty was therefore chiefly the work of 


uns, Franklin, and Jay. Although the instrue 


of June 15, 1781, made no other ult 
lependence of the United States and the pre- 
tion of the French alliance, they at the same 


imata than 


referred the Commissioners, as to disputed 
iries and other particulars, to the instructions 
to Mr. Adams in 1779 as containing the * dé 
and expectations of Congress ” This refer 
» embraeed the fisheries, and was a warrant to 


Commissioners to treat them as interests of na 
| importance. 
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the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the coasts 
of Nova Seotia. But when it 1s remem 
bered that by the treaties of Utrecht and 
of Paris a great part ol the valuable fish 
eries lay within the extensive limits which 
had been admitted to belong exclusive lV to 
England, it is apparent that the claim of 
the Americans must be i sted upon two dis- 
tinct erounds. The first of those grounds 
was that as to all those regions which 
formed part of the open ocean, + ich as the 
Banks of Newfoundland, England could 
not claim an exclusive appropriation Un 
der her treaties with France, since the 
ocean is the common property of all na 
tions. Secondly, that in respect to the wa 
ters which by convention Ww ith France had 
been admitted to be appurtenant to British 
territories—however extensive and unusu 
al the distance embraced by such admis 
sions —the people of the United States, 
when subjects of Great Britain, had as 
sisted in exploring and conquering the 
fishing grounds, had enjoyed them as a 
national interest belonging to the crown, 
and were now entitled, on becoming a sep 
arate nation, to hold these interests in com 
mon with Great Britain, which they had 
formerly held in common with her when 
the two nations were one 

From this statement—and it is as strong 
a statement of the American claim as can 
be made—it appears that the w hole of this 
subject, so far as it related to the waters 
whieh by previous treaties between France 
and England had been annexed as fishing 
grounds to British territories, or had been 
admitted to be the exclusive property of 
the British erown, was very fit to be made 
a matter of negotiation and concession 
The Americans could searcely claim such 
fisheries as a right, where the exclusiv 
possession of Great Britain did not trench 
upon the general rights of all nations; and 
where the line of the general right of all 
nations ended, and where the right of par 
ticular appropriation began, It was not 
easy, perhaps it was not possible, in all 
cases to define, although in other cases a 
definition was perfectly easy. But if the 
extensive distances allowed to the British 
claim by the treaties of Utrecht and Par 
is were to be assumed as affording a de 
finition of the extent of the exclusive 
possessions of the British crown, and the 
Americans claimed to share in those pos 
sessions by division, on the ground of their 
having assisted in conquering them, or 
that they had enjoyed them as British sub 
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jects, it is plain that 
lution could 


the American Revo 


not have devolved upon the 


United States a strict title to possessions of 


this nature, 


These 


parts of the territory of the 


POssessions 


were 


not 


or annexed to their territorial sovereignty ; 


they 


annexed to the territorial sovereignty of 


he British erown: 


territorial limits which the Revolution had 
devolved upon the United States; and any 
claim of the United States to share in them 


as part of the Common property which be 


longed to the crown when the people of 


the United States had still a community 
with Great Britain was a claim to be ad 


dressed to those considerations of ex pedi 


eney, justice, and policy on which Great 


Britain might feel disposed to act.’ 


It was substantially to considerations of 


this kind that the American Commissioners 
finally made their appeal, and it was upon 
such considerations that they succeeded 


in obtaining the concessions which they 


desired. 4 


» views taken on this 
de Vergennes seem to 


correct. He hel 


nd from the 


subject. by 
me to have 
1 that the United 
King of France 
rights to share in the fisheri wl 


h wer 
clusive property of the British 
can Revolution upon the ¢ 


treaty of 


crown 


been 


the Count 


entirely 


States could not 


a guarantee of thei 


the ex 


before the 
eround that by the 
liance the King of France undertook to 


United States 
were, or were claimed to be, rights 


they iay outside of the 


are e the“ possessions” of the United States 
At the same time he considered the fisheries in the 
open sea and on the Banks of Newfoundland as free 
to the Americans as to all other nations. On this 
subject he held the following language, in a dis 
patch to M. De la Luzerne, dated September 25, 1779: 
“ We distinguish two kinds ef fisheries—that on the 
high seas, and that along the coasts of the main- | 
land and of islands e first is as free as the sea | 


itself. It is 
be excluded 


allowed to all nations, 


from it without 


But it is not the 


suffering 


and no one eat 
an injury 


along the COASTS, 


COSTS, 


m them whom he 


piar- 


vhich had exist- 
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The Provisional Treaty recoc 
right of the Americans to take { 
ery kind on the Grand Bank 
the other banks of Newfound|:) 
stipulated that they should e 

| enjoy unmolested the right to | 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at 
places in the sea where the inh 
both countries had at any time p 
been accustomed to fish. It also 
for a liberty of fishing in tho 
where England claimed an execlus 
Without any limitation of distay 
the shores, and conceded the pri 
landing and drying under certai: 
stances, * 

Another of the topies that wer 
into the negotiation for a peac 
England and America related to 1 
due from Americans to British 
and to the contiseations whieh 
made by the American States of 
perty of those who had adhered to th, 
ish side of the controversy. Thi 


| ple applicable to the recovery of d 
That a debt due { 


clear and simple 


subject of one belligerent toa subject o} 


other ought not to be held te be extine 


ventions between France and England 

had been admitted to have an exelusive 1 
of fisheries which, it might otherwise be 
were open to all nations. 


So far as the At 
could succeed in carrying the line of a 
right toward the shores, they had no occas 
sort to a claim founded on their former 
as British subjects. But when they ent. 
ters in which England claimed an exclus 
as a possession of the crown, and demat 
tinued interest in those fisheries as a matt 
it is obvious that they were obliged to 
claim upon the idea that interests annex: 
crown of England had devolved upon the 
the United States by a process of severanc 


by the Revolution Now although it is 


| many arguments were used for the purpose 
| taining that the people of America were 


same with those 
which appertain to the proprietor of thos 
ind he has a right to exelude ft 
thinks proper. The Americans have heretofore 
ticipated in the fisheries as subjects of the crown of | 
Great Britain Hence, from the moment they threw 
off the English voke and declared themselves inde 
pendent, they broke the community 
ed between them and the 


untarily depris 


which it had secured for them 

+ A great deal was said in the course 
rotiations, and sometimes very strong languag 
i 


of the 
leet 
With @ very extensiy 
interest 


Am cans to the 


1, however, tl 


fishe ries 
it the Commissir 


In this 


claim to use the open To this 
trictly 


there were parts of the sea where, by 


ocean 


character of a right was 


It must be 


interest was involved, first, 


ipplicable. 
former 


mother country, and vol 
ved themselves of all the advantages 


of the ne 


e was 


Mr. Adams, concerning the right 


recol 


mers were dealing 


e and a somewhat complicated 
the 
claim the 
But | 
con- 


sion and enjoyment of the fisheries at th 
tion, that they had contributed a 

conquest from France of England’s: exclu 
tensions, ete., yet all those arguments in t1 
solved themselves into an appeal to the just 


} magnanimity of England, and addressed th: 


} to her policy. 


| cause of future wars. 


They had the same tendeney 
same force as the arguments which were 

the same time,founded on the anticipation 
exclude American fishermen from waters w} 
had always been accustomed to fish would 


Accordingly we find t 


article of the treaty relating to the fisheries, 


acknowledges the American claim of right i 


where it could not have been disputed, admit 
many other places where it could have been rv 


but for considerations of sound policy. 
* Article III. of the Provisional Treaty. 


great deal t 


~ 
va 
\ 
Stal 
na 
pro 
| 
ca 
it 
res 
| | 


although its col 


ry a state of war, 
nay be rendered impracticable by 
itself, is one of the received max 
sibliec law.* Whether such debts 

e to seizure or extinguishment by 
ntry of the debtor at the close of a 

» matter that has been disputed. 
cipal difficulty which surrounded 
in the 

i} and America at the close of the 
se from the fact that the Congress 
United States, which, under the 
eration, Was supposed to exercise 
chts of war, had left this whole sub 
hands of the several States, 


settlement between 


the 
which had created legal impedi 
to the recovery of debts due to Brit 
jects.7 
the 


the 


into 
of 


tes to remove these impediments. } 


introduced 
made it the duty 


provision Was 


which 


t these difficulties were slight in com 
with which attended the 
mn whether compensation should 
nade to the loyalist refugees, whose 

erty had been confiscated by the sey 

States from which they had been ex 
or had voluntarily fled. England, 
a policy which was natural, and 
lh was with her a point of honor, 


those 


ving from the doctrine of allegiance 
ch she held, had received the Amer 


ean refugees as subjects who had sacri 


ed their estates to duty to their sover 


en, and who were therefore entitled to 
ier best exertions to secure for them a 


restoration or an indemnity. 


luty of allegiance to England. 


But in this 
iestion there was likewise a point of 
wv on the side of the American States. 
held that the had 
thless to higher obligations than the 
They de 
wed that while these persons remained 
the country, they had by their conduct 


refugees been 


nd the advice which they had given to 


\ 


rment. 


British ministry put in peril the best 
s of the society in which they were 
rm. After the war had begun, it was 
eged that most of its aggravations and 
‘rors were due to the influence of the 
uerican Tories with the English gov- 
It was contended that as these 
1 had chosen their side, and chosen 
‘inst the country of their birth, their 


t 


terest 


Grotius (by W hewell), lib. iii., cap. 20, s. 16. 
See an explanation of this subject in the au 
History of the Constitution of the United 
s, vol. i., pp. 250-254. 
t See Article IV. of the Provisional Treaty. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE AND INDEPENDENCE 


| thing 


property was forfeited by every principle 
of justice and every rule of that self pre 
servation Which a State is entitled to treat 
and that to « 
pensate them was to acknowledge that the 


as a supreme necessity ; om 


contiscation of their estates 


were unwarranted, and to admit that 


herence to England was a higher duty of 


seizure and 
ad 
than to adhere to the 


every American 


rights end fortunes of his native land 

On both sides of this question a moral- 
ist who examines it with impartiality will 
discover much trath, and perhaps the bal 
But 
might be the conclusions of a speculative 
inquirer on this head, he would not fail 


ance is not easily found whatever 


to notice that this was one of those cases 
where the passions of great communities, 
moved by kindred but opposing impulses, 
act so directly against each other that no- 
but an adjustment 
which really settles the point of honor 


address, and 
on neither side, can terminate the contest. 
In a conflict of national feelings almost 
any practical solution is for the case a 
right one, provided it humbles no nation 
al pride and violates no principle. 

During the discussions on this subject 
Dr. Franklin shrewdly put this question, 
‘What would the English nation say to 
a proposition to restore the Stuarts to the 
throne, and to return their estates to those 
who had adhered to them ?” 


be 


There can 
illustration than this of 
the principle that there are cases where 


no stronger 
the public safety is not only the supreme 
but the true law. The hereditary right 
of the Stuarts to the throne was unques 
tionable That those who followed their 
fortunes did so from a loyalty as pure and 
noble as could have animated any of the 
American is equally 


refugees certain, 


Nay, we may without injustice believe 
that the Jacobite loyalty was a purer and 
nobler sentiment than the loyalty of the 
American Tory; for the cause of the Stu 
arts Was hopeless and desperate from the 
first, while the IIL. in 
America was neither hopeless nor unlike 
ly to prevail until long after the Tories 
had chosen their side 


cause of George 


The great and con 
trolling reasons why the American Com 
missioners were unwilling to make any 
stipulation for the restoration of the es 
In the 
had no authority ade 


tates of the loyalists were two. 
first place, they 
quate to this object. They were agents 
of the Federal Congress, and the Federal 
government, which had 


not confiscated 


‘ 
| 
: 
| 
| 
Sta 
| 
pr 
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the property of the loyalists, had not been 
authorized to restore them or to give com 
pensation for them by the States which 
had seized them At the same time the 
Commissioners knew very well that the 
States would never consent to perform 
any stipulations which they might make 
on this subject, and they frankly said so 
In the second place, they were unwill 
ing to make any provisions which would 
have the etfect of restoring to this coun 
trvia body of persons whose feelings and 
political attachments would be adverse to 
the Revolution, and who might constitute | 
the nucleus of a British party in America. 
The Enelish government struggled lone 
and hard upon this part of the treaty: for 
there was no topic involved in the settle 
ment more likely to give embarrassment 
to a British minister than this. The ref- 
ugees were numerous and clamorous. 
Many of them were in England. They 
besieged the ministry with their demands, 
and those demands addressed themselves 


to one of the strongest of the principles of 
the nation. But the case was hopeless 
from the. first All that the American 
Commissioners could do was to offer to in 
sert an article in the treaty making it the 
duty of Congress to recommend to the 
States certain provisions in favor of those 
whose property had been contiseated, 
This offer was at length reluctantly ac 
cepted by the British government.* It 
was also agreed that there should be no 
further confiscations of property or pro 
ceedings against the person on account of 
the part which individuals had taken in 
the war; that there should be a firm and 
perpetual peace between the two countries, 
thatall prisoners on both sides should be set 
at liberty, and that the King of England 
should, with all convenient speed, with 
dlraw lis fleets and armies, and surrender 
the military posts which he still held, 
without causing any destruction or carry- 
ing away any negroes or other property 
of the Americans. 

Such were the terms of the settlement 
by which it was mutually and formally 
agreed that Great Britain and the United 
States should separate forever, as they had 
long been separated in fact. It is at once 
apparent, on the inspection of the prelim- 
inary treaty of peace, that it left the com 
mercial relations of the two countries 
* See Article V. of the Provisional Treaty as to the 
tails and discussions attending this part of the 


wholly untouched. On this 
American Commissioners hia 
tions, and were therefore ww) 
tive restrictions. There had 
mission issued to Mr. Adam 
ber, 1779, to negotiate a treat 
merce with Great Britain at thet 
in consequence of the protfere 
of Spain, he was appointed soli 
of the United States to negoti 
At that period it was the intent 
gress not to put the ecommereia 
of the United States with Great | 
in case a peace should be madi 
different footing than they int: 
have with any other country 
1781) Dr. Franklin and Messrs 
Laurens were joined to Mr. Adams 
negotiation for peace, and soon 
Mr. Adams's commercial Commission 
revoked.+ 

It would seem that when Dr. Fray 
commenced the negotiations for peacs 
the British agent. Mr. Oswald. befor 
Adams and Mr. Jay arrived at Paris 
considered the power of making ¢ 


omm 
cial arrangements was included by 

cation in the authority to agree on 
terms of peace; for in a list of artic 
which he gave to Mr. Oswald, em 

under two heads what he considere 
necessary and as advisable sti; 0 
he placed among the latter a proposit 
which amounted to a perfectly fre: 

ing trade between England and Ameri: 
But when the negotiations drew to a 


it was found impracticable to embrac 
thing more than what was essential 
peace. In the first place, the tern 
which peace between Great Britain 
America could be made were agreed | 
settled privately, and were therefore to bi 
settled as speedily as possible. In the next 
place, even if the United States were thi 
prepared to enter upon the subject 
commercial relations, the British 1 


| try were not. They could not at all for 


see what reception the peace would meet 
with in Parliament; there were stat 

in the way which might require modifi 
tion in order to suit the altered stat 


See the instructions to Mr. Adams S 
Journals, ii., 228-231. 
+ Mr. Jefferson was included in the new co 
sion for making peace (June 15, 1781), bu 
not accept the appointment. Mr. Adams's 
cial commission was revoked July 12, 1781. For 


suggestion of the reasons, see Life of Madison, by 


W. ©. Rives, vol. i., pp. 346-848, 


t Franklin's Works, ix., 354, note. 
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tween Great Britain and her col 
d. in truth, the English cabinet 
greater than 
ey must inevitably bear when they 
fore Parliament, or provide for 

more than the renunciation of 


issume no burden 


over the colonies, and 

tial details involved in that re 
Notwithstanding the terms on which 
is to be made between England 
United States were now agreed 
situation was full of difficulty 

ijl parties. Not only were the pre- 
rv articles signed without the know 

or of the French government, but they 
it the same time not to take effect 
the terms of a peace between France 
Great Britain should have been con 
d At the moment when this haz 
is position was created the Count de 
nnes was involved in a perplexing 
ition with England, the principal 
fieulties of which arose from the points 
ere in controversy between England 
The King of 
easily made a separate peace with 
eland, but, determined that all his al 
es should be satisfied at the termination 


France could 


Spain. 


war, his ministers pressed the ne 
ition no faster than its progress in re- 
ct to the interests of Spain and Hol 
deould keep pace with those of France. 
informed 
ue of the questions in discussion be 
een the British and American negotia- 
rs, but he 


reennes Was from time to 


tall aware that they were making a pre- 
minary treaty; and on 
\merican Commissioners did not apply 
t information respecting his own nego- 
tiations with the British plenipotentiary, 
nquire into the negotiations between 


THE TREATY OF PEACE AND INDEPENDENCE 


6st 


When Franklin, immediately after the 
signing of the 
Vergennes of 


preliminaries, informed 
What had 
communicated to him a copy of the arti 


been done, and 


cles, reserving the separate one concern 
ing the boundary of West Florida, Ver- 
Vennhes, who Was not a man of impulses, 
withheld any expression of displeasure, 
and quietly observed that the principal 
difficulty in the way of a general peace 

the independence of America 
The time 


government 


Was How 
removed, 
the French 


had not come for 
to make known 
its sentiments on this infraetion of the al 
liance. It soon became necessary, how- 
ever, for the American Commissioners to 
inform Congress of what had been done. 
Their dispateche Ss were prepared to be sent 
out by a vessel for which they obtained 
an English passport, and on the 15th of 
December—a fortnight after-the prelimi 
naries were signed—Dr 
ed the Count de 
parture of this vessel, and offered him the 


opportunity to make use of the same con 


Franklin inform 
Vergennes of the de 


| veyance, although it had been previously 


understood between them that the appli 
cation for an English passport should not 
The French minister feared 
this appearance of an understanding with 
the English would be received in America 
as proof that a peace had been finally 
consummated, and would thus embarrass 
the then that Ver- 
gennes felt called upon to speak. The 


be pressed. 


Congress.+ It was 


| prelimiasary articles between England and 


does not seem to have been | 


their side the | 
| conditional 


Spain and England, which were conduct- | 


ed at Paris with his concurrence. Occu- 
ed with great affairs which concerned 
e relations of Europe, and extended into 
nany quarters of the globe, and confident 
it the termination of the war must pro 
cure the independence of the United States. 
the French minister relied upon the stip 


ilation of the alliance which obliged the 


United States not to make peace with 


Great Britain without the previous form- | 
lconsent of his master, and upon the re- | 
peated assurances of the Congress of their 


purpose to adhere to this engagement. 


* Franklin's Works, 142. 


| ing state of its negotiations. 


the United States were on the eve of going 
to America, holding out to the Congress 
the prospect of a peace, which was made 
upon a settlement 
England and France; and at the same 
time the American had 
not obtained any official knowledge from 
the French government of even the exist- 


between 
Commissioners 
A courteous 


but very grave answer to Franklin’s note 
made known that the French government 


| thought itself entitled to an explanation. 
| Franklin explained, as well as cireum 


stances permitted, softening the infraction 
of the alliance into a personal indiseretion 
and a want of brenséance, and expressing 
with much skill and grace his own and 
his country’s gratitude toward the King 
of France. But the packet which carried 
| to the United States the dispatches of their 
| Commissioners with the preliminary arti 


* Franklin's Works, ix., 442. + Jhid.. 454. 
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cles, also bore a dispatch from Vergennes | perance the displeasure which, 
- to the French minister at Philadelphia, | less sincerely felt.* 
, expressing with much dignity and tem- | 


Was 


* Kranklin’s Works, ix., 442. 44s 


WHENCE AND WHITHER? 
Tris is what he said, in brief, 
Sekasa, the Kaftir chief, 
To the Frenchman Arbrousset, 
As beneath the palms they lay: 
‘TI shepherded that time my flock 
Twelve long years; then on a rock 
I sat me aown, thereon to mark 
What would happen in the dark 
Questions sad I asked, and none 
Answered—could not answer one; 
Nay, myself I could not answer; 
Nor can any living man, sir, 
Though as wise as your Voltaire. 
3ut wander, W’s’ev—where? 
Ah! who made the Stars? and who 
Taught them their dances in the blue? 
Do the Waters, swift and bright, 
As they flow from morn to night, 
Never weary of their race? 
Whence and whither, to what Place? 
Where do they tind rest, 
In what arms, and on what Breast? 
Whence and whither go the Clouds, 
In wedding garments, and in shrouds? 
Such imperishable crowds! 
Whither away, 
By night and day, 
Like shadows over a magic glass, 
Do they pass, and pass, and pass? 
Weeping out themselves in rain, 
They are falling now again. 
Who sends them, 
And ends them’ 
And who, when all is done, befriends them? 
We have many a sharp diviner 
(Though you .French savants are finer), 
But they do not fetch the rain, 
For they have no means of making it, 
Nor any chance of breaking it; 
Nor do I see them, though I watch well, 
Go for it, either to Heaven or Hell; 
But somehow they seem to have the spell. 
I can not see the Wind, 
Above, before, behind. 
I know not whence it is, 
Whether from bale or bliss; 
But all the same I know it, 
For I am what you call a poet. 
I feel what makes it come and go, 
And rage and worry and roar, 
a For I live, you see, on the shore 
Where the blasts of Afric blow. 
But I shall never know 
How the luscious corn doth grow. 
Yesterday—yes, it was yesterday— 
There was not a blade of grass in my field, 
That is thick to-day as a warrior’s shield; 
For, look to-day, and look far away, 
It is fresh and green, 
And the sky over all is serene. 
Who gave it this power to bring forth? 
Who and what, save the Earth, 
Who folds us all in her broad arms’ girth, 
This young old Mother, the Earth?” 


a 
doubt 
144. 45) 
| 
\\ 
na 
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PEASANTS AT AN INN.”’—[ FROM 


ARTIST STROLLS 
I\ 


as a cool, hazy, glistening October 


orning as we steamed out of the dock 
msterdam on board one of the boats 
ply along the North Holland Canal. 
could have gone much sooner by rail 
r destination— Alkmaar—but the ea 
vromised to be far more picturesque 


imusing. 


LXVI 


In fact, it was seriously 


A PAINTING BY VAN OSTADE. ] 


IN HOLLAND 


mooted at one moment that we should go 
on one of the slowly crawling little tres 


schiuyts, or passe neer canal boats. SO AS 


to see the country and the people more at 
our leisure: but this self-sacrifice was care 
fully damped by the Faithful One finding 
that the treks did not run very regular 
ly, and that when they did, few people 


an] 
‘ 


GS4 HARPER'S NEW 
went on them: and furthermore, that if 
we wished to erawl and “‘loafe and in 
vite our soul.” and be fully miserable, we 
should try the ‘diligence’—not the ar 
chaie vehicle of old postilion day s. but a 
sordid modern rattle-trap of an omnibus. 
Nay, then, but the steamer was the judi 
cious middle course, and a very nice, com 
fortable little boat it was 

When we tinally got through the vari 
ous locks and impediments into the canal 
itself, we soon saw that the artistic pro 
mise of the land would need much care 
ful looking after if one would have a mod 
erate fulfillment thereof. [tis but fair to 
sav that the canal was evidently never in 
tended to charm or amuse to any intense 
degree, but to be simple and solid and di 
rect It is no small, mean runnel of a 
waterway, but a goodly wide and deep 
thing that a ship can get about im com 
fortably. If one must come down to fig 
ures, | will venture to say that IT faney it 
is some hundred and odd miles in length, 
Sutlicient for the day, however, was the 
fact that it would take us to Alkmaar, and 
that along its rush-fringed banks were pic 
tures passing ever before us of trim sleepy 
villagesand skirts of towns, fat farmsteads, 
jiuey pastures, sleek COWS, and rosy cheek 
ed milkmaids with sleeves rolled above 
elbow —so tightly that the lusty arm below 
would be more than rosy, it would be a 
dappled carnation, There were the teem 
ing polders and the jaunty windmills in 
rich profusion and variety, and all the 
familiar objects of a pleasant Duteh land 
scape. On the forward deck of the boat 
was a goodly pile of market baskets and 
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boxes, and mounting to the top of the | 


heap, we selected a soft basket-—first mak- 
ing sure that it didn’t contain eggs—as a 
point of vantage anda sketching seat, and 
then we remarked to the panorama before 
us, as Byron did to the ocean, that it might 
“voll on.” Not that we felt unduly flip- 
pant or heedless: the occasion Was too se- 


rious for that 


We were singularly blessed with just the | 


rieht kind of good weather to see Holland 


ly If it had rained as it cam rain there! 


How curiously adapted were all the lines | 


and objects of this landseape to a series of 


less abundance and sponta 


prim and speckless eno 


knows. It was only in con 
rectangularly tilled Frieslan 


it seemed recklessly picture 

And here, too, was the vv 
ly original Cuyp-like atn 
seemed to be sailing out of 


straight into another, passi: 


Brouwer or Teniers now and 


the shady gardens of the litt| 


houses came down to the 


Surely Cuyp aiust have gon: 


for his sleek rosV. COWS, | 


dows, and his sun-drowned ai 


the same milkmaid, with 1 


close cap, the same collar and 


GOW), be sworn. 
“They do not die, nor 
although they change.” 


lie 


Cha 


Th 


liquid eved toss-cup of Ostacde 
iers, With his tall beaker and 


gres-de-Flandre jug, his 


thick -stemmed little pipe. lis 


beret with its coek’s feat 
he? 
deseript that might almost 
French, or from some little 


landish settlement—any wl 


erally wears, In emulation of his Ff) 


fellow-workman, a kind 


Alas! changed for 


be |: 
Ne 


of reg 


head-gear, a fearfully tall 


silk eap of this sort of buil 


when new, but when it gets 
older and has been throug 
a few disputes, as well as 


through wind and wet, 
takes more varieties of fat 


tastic, disreputable, and ab: 
than any cap Lever saw. 


d 


hi 


it 


undoned 


Not that | 


| to overabuse it. It may become **« 


| 


pictures of utter and abject misery! We | 


soon remarked the great difference be 
tween this North Holland side and the 
other or Friesland side of the Zuider Zee, 
There was here more color and variety, 
more irregularity of feature, more care 


some day. 
One generally, howeve 


assocla 


pipe and a Dutchman together: in | 


is difficult to think of one 


without 


_ diately thinking of the other. Ani 
sad wrench to one’s feelings to tf 


pipe put out, and the cigar 
cigar tube too, generally 
its stead. It is not alwa 


and in a pet 


flourish 


Vs the Ost 


: 
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; 
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garden that one sees down by 


sedge. TI grieve to say that the 
ion of a little provincial French 
, its wiry little chairs and its 
ttle iron tables, and its poison 

bottles of absinthe and ver 
re far too frequent. would not 


we saw more than one sueh 


the canal, the gables are fashioned 

most fantastic shapes of curve and serot] 
and the general Dnpression Of rrotous lines 
meandering about the gables is) further 
enhaneed by startling effeets of parities 
and eilding We touched at a few of the 
little doeks and landing places along the 


waterway, and noted many delightfully 


the whole way, but even that was 
frequent. The further north one goes 
Holland, the more one’s attention is 
ed to the rapid increase of swirling or- 
entasa feature of domestic and civic 
tecture. Even on the better class of 
houses, and more notably on the 
pretentious country villas skirting 


| quaint bits of color, as well as lots of 
amusing characters and incidents, back 
grounds of cottages rich with downy, 
velvet-surfaced tiles and mottled brick, 
splashed with moss and stain and lichen, 
taking every tint that a fat humid air 
knows so well how to paint—if it has plen 
tv of time. The window-frames would be 
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dazzling white, the curtains of 
the 
the and out 
shiny black pitch, and often 
ould have about six feet of the 


shutters and doors of 


COW sheds 


uk painted forget-me-not™ 
tof) blue. Lotsof tlowers, plen 
children blue 


lots of ducks and geese, any 


ven haired and 
eats. 

s not at all an unamusing jour 
eary one, to the simple-minded 
to 
yy and then to vearn for Botti 

the Infinite. We the 
of female labor in a ‘long 
sort of way about the various land 


sketcher who cam manage 


noticed 


lt would be a strapping rosy dame 
yes well tueked up who would deft 

the hawser, and bandy lively com 
is with the deck hands of the steam 
handled the lighter freight to 
kicking about the tubs of butter, 

saving” the bounding bullets of elas 
They 
kind of 
too, that lent them a certain charm 


ch cheese in fine manly style. 
themselves curious ** 
irown. Lshould never think of ree 
nding any young lady to study their 

ivs in order to shine in retined cir 

nit, at the same time, any young lady 
student of the right stuff and tibre 
‘ight do worse than possess her soul and 
ep sketeh-book of a few of the uncon 
scious and striking poses that these female 
with. 
are uncommonly statuesque in play 


s surprise one Sometimes 


f line and movement. 
‘Why didn’t we do it 77 Well, for one 
the boat had to get us on to Alk 
maar, and did not wait long enough except 
would not 
tix on a bustling, jiggity steamer as the 
in the world to sketeh quietly 
although, if you sit perched up on the 


for us to see and admire. — [| 
est place 


taffrail, the enterprising looker-on and 
oafer is pretty well counted out: he ean 
breathe in your ear without the risk 
vetting overboard. You have a chance 
this yourself; besides, the position is 
ingly unbecoming, especially for a 
idy artist. No matter how enthusiastic 
may be in pursuit of her art, she nist 
sacrifice to the graces if she sits on 
outer edge of the rail. All things 
sidered, it was a very amusing run 
that day along the canal to Alkmaar, and 
we were somewhat sorry even when we 
came to its picturesque old landing-place. 
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| muslin. 


‘ 


We want to go to a nice rambling old 
hostelrv, Jacob, w ith court yard and fount 
ain, with oaken stairways, and all sorts of 
excitements in the way of interlaced brick 
work and stone carvings, with mullioned 
windows and stained glass, if possible, o1 
at least, a crow step vable, red-tiled 


and a gold weather-cock. 


roof, 
Do you know 
of sucha place 

Jacob was seldom at a 
he 


some one to tel] 


loss: if he did 
hold of 


hatss dis 


not know, would lay 


try 
will know if such 


will 
borter: a otel is bos 
sible.” 

And he had a long confabulation with 
a dazed-looking old man, who seemed to 
cet 


more dazed still as Jacob tried a free 


sort of translation on him. Finally they 
agreed about something 
Dot lit will 


schouw de way, and so he might Joost so 


is all rig now: dese man 


well garry some of de pags.” Simple, in 
genuous old boy ! 

The supplementary guide soon buckled 
the 


over his back, led the way 


traps together, and swinging them 
Jacob could 
now walk beside us in the undimimed lus 
tre of his diamond pin, and point out all 
the objects of interest that we 
ing at. 


were look 
The inn that we were taken to as 
our destination did not in the slightest de 
gree come upto our modest requirements 
The translation must have been tampered 
with between Jacob and the hazy porter 
However, it had the negative merit of be 
ing so entirely and utterly opposite to the 
picture we drew in our minds that it came 
like a surprise. We wanted an ideal ho 
tel, and this was only realistic. It was a 
but as it was airy and clean and 
inviting, we willingly lured in. 
There might be certain advantages, after 


all. 


restless night passed in ** hunting the slip 


shoek : 


were 
Did we not still sadly remember a 


per” in just such a romantic old inn as we 
pictured to Jacob ? 

Everything here was as brilliantly pol 
ished and as franticly scrubbed as if it 
Broek. The beds 


were rether primitive, not to say quaint. 


were a show place In 


Imagine a large oaken chest, with the lid 
off, made into a **four-poster” by means of 
tall slim uprights at each corner, support 
ing a canopy and curtains of blue check 
It is nice and snug when, after 
rasping vour shins over the edge, you final 
ly do tuck yours lfaway for the night It 
takes much to dismay an old traveller who 
goes about with a wide experience of all 


* 
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sorts and conditions of beds in all sorts of 
What a delightful paper 
an old campaigner 
on the various strange ‘* by-by’s” that he 


strange places. 


might be written by 
Smothered in: 
vreat affair of feathers and down, with can 


Opy 


has gone to in his time! 


edged with Spanish lace 


earven bed of state 


one’s life is enough for that luxury, with 


its semi-asphyxiation, 


hay or straw ata way-side mountain hut 
bed of 
fragrant pine boughs or ferns in a forest 


is a more pleasant memory, A 


shanty, or, for want of the shanty some 


times, sous les belles étoiles, on a summer 
billiard 


table in an overerowded hotel, even with 


might, is not so bad a thing, A 
arailway rug around one, is apt to 
the and 
chairs, witha coat rolled up for a pillow, 


sleeper before morning : 
is a shifty and unsteady resting-place ; it 
generally finds you 
suddenly by aecident or deliberately by 
choice, before morning. Therefore Lrepeat 
that this pathetic little snuggery had rath 
er a charm about it. We will 
anon, 
we did not retire to it just then. Aftera 
general survey of the little inn, we strolled 
out to see the town. Now 
Zuider Zee. 
and cheesy place. 
cipal market-town for butter and cheese 


in North Holland. 


I won't venture to say just how many 


more especially cheese 


millions they roll out in a year. 
did say, but we 


observe the niece distinetion .between 


sO 
many pounds and so many cheeses. The 
figures, therefore, would lack interest to 


the statistical person. 

There was to be the weekly market on 
the morrow, and we should not only have 
an opportunity of forming some notion of 
what a large town gorged with cheese 
looks like—and smells like—but we should 
all the picturesqueness of the = sur- 
rounding country got together in 
mass in that fine old Market Square. 


one 


Jacob was invaluable for getting us | 


into the thiek of every fair and market 


ing, not to mention an occasional ker- 
messe and other enlivenments. Already 
in the various shops and restaurants 


around the market - place could be seen 
preparations for the morrow: barrels of 


beer were being rolled in, piles of proven 


of silken embroideries and pillows 
the grand old 
Onee or twiee in 


The bed of sweet 


slate” 
four 


on the floor, either 


return to 
It was only early afternoon, and 


Alkmaar 1s 
anything but a dead city, nor is it on the 
It is a very busy and bustling 
In fact, it is the prin- | 


Jacob | 
never could get him to | 


der, vegetable and animal] 
massed together into a sort 
against the coming invasion 
and thirst—especially thirst 
calf was being cut up for th 
the peasant—fathe: 
Jacob the prudent reminded us 
a good thing for us that our hy 


prodigal 


a safe distance from the festiy 
morrow. Dese tam farme) 
an’ sell de sheese, dey make so 1; 
ey dey pring deir wife and dor 
shewelry and eat sweet cookies 
dies all day long; 
stuff” 
ender with one comprehensiv: 
the hand—** yes, and more as dis { But 
never you mind, we are all zafi 
are; dey won't go dere.” Wy 
more freely, and proceeded to o 
of the quaint 
| Square about us. The saered ten) 


ple 


dey will eat u 
taking in the surroundi 


sense old May 
the place is the great weighing-i 
the cheese and butter, built in th: 
and tlorid time of the early sixteenth « 
tury; it testifies amply to the flourish 
state of the cheese industry at Allaaa 
during that prosperous period. The ve) 
architecture of the building is the most fat 
and riotous in the way of serolls and 
ures and carved tablets that one coul 


well find even in North Holland. Thy 
old houses around the ‘* Seale 
| were mostly of the same period, and a 
}more or less elaborate in varied bri: 


The old sho s 
seemed to have the same way of display 
ing their wares that they had in the mid 
dle ages. 

We were especially attracted by a cak 
baker's shop front (not in the square 
just out of it, down by the canal Wi 
| were not drawn by the toothsomeness of 
| the gorgeous array of baked ** imagery 
in gingerbread—for it gave one a pain 
the maxillary regions to look at them 
but by the curious archaie designs of thes: 
survivals of koek-bakkers’ art of ty 
three hundred years ago. Great eflivies 
in every shade of golden brown, in ever 
|genre of the art. Historical portraits 
| animal, domestic, and marine subjects 


work and stone carvings. 


oO OF 


| there they were in great piles; but 1 
ery instance the art stopped short, no! 

| the cultivated court of the Empress .Jo 
sephine,” but much earlier. The moulds 
must have cost a goodly sum to cul 
their time, and when once done, the bak 
| er’s art, for economy's sake, became strict 


| 
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y conservative and conventional. 


All the 
ttle cakey men wore doublet and hose, 
and broad eap and feather, all the little 
women Were in ruff and farthingale and 

vi-heeled shoon, and all so correct that 

ne might eolleet them as authorities on 

costume. Some of the very large and ar- 
chaic cakes looked uncommonly like old 
brasses” from some cathedral floor, so 

severe and so correct in detail were they. 
\nd then the ships! great three-deckers 
ike those of the Spanish Armada. The 
orse was the many-curved prancer of 

breed peculiar to the heroic monu- 
Of course we were not permitted 

to carry on our archaic investigations in 
peace outside the baker’s window. 
lent his allurements to those of the rosy 
baker’s daughter, and we 
found ourselves investing in a colossal 
‘hey of the Prinee of Orange, a four 


nent 
Jacob 
soon 


DUXOM 


IN HOLLAND. 


t 


IN ALKMAAR, 


decked war ship, and a good-sized Roman 
steed. These we gave to Jacob to carry 
for us carefully. 
up at all, and as we passed through the 


They were not wrapped 


crowded market-place we soon became 
the centre of idle observation and irrele 
vant remark. 


the sport of the ruthless gamin, and the 


Poor o!d Jacob was at once 


mock of the merry-hearted sailor. 

As we neared a more secluded spot he 
ruefully remarked: ** Now dowt you tink 
we might eat some of dese ship, or some 
horse may be? Dese tam poy, dey give one 
no beace.”’ 

‘All right, Jacob. 
tail of the beast, and help yourself to the 
mainsail of the ship, unless you think it 
better to wait until we vet to the hotel: 
then divide fairly all round. 
Those very pretty chamber-maids would 


Give us a leg or a 


we Can 


like some, perhaps.” 
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There would have been little left of the 
effigies if Jacob had not got a newspaper 
to conceal them from the passing bey; and, 
as it was, he had so embossed himself with 
sticky frigate and charger on various parts 
of his clothing that he had to be seraped 
down by the sympathetic chamber maids 
when we returned to the inn. [don't re 
member the exact fate of the archaic gin 
gerbread We never saw it again. The 
Faithful One and several of the inn sery 
ants looked rather poorly the next day. I 
only know that Jacob never bothered us to 
buy any more effigies. In the evening 
we went ‘oa quaint little old tavern in the 
market-place—a hostelry much frequent 
ed by the cheese-dealers. It was here, over 
or after their bargains, that mueh labri 
eating fluid in the way of schnapps and 
beer passed across the little polished tables. 
Around the room were a lot of little cup 
boards, each numbered, and with its lock 


and key, Jacob vot permission to open 
one of these “Here you are! You see 
dese tings. Every one of dose cheese 


farmer has got his own glass, his own 
bipe, his own tobaceo, and dese is his bot- 
tle: and every dime he make his goot 
bizness dey come in here, and den—” Ja 
cob’s eve twinkled a suggestion of plente 
ous libation. **Oh, assure you, dey is 
sblendid fellows, macknificend fellows, 
What zell de cheese here! You see dose 
fellow do-morrow.” We, in round 
about sort of a way,asked each other if 
there might not haply be some more re 
fined and elevated manner of seeing Alk 
maar—something higher than gingerbread 
and cheese to seek out, in fact. There Was 
a museum, but we fought shy of such de 
lights after the arsenical air of the one at 
Zwolle. There was a town-hall with dusty 
archives, but we did not read ancient Duteh 
with fluency. There was a fine old church. 
We would go to the old church in the 
morning, SO as to save our wsthetie con- 
serences, For the rest, we were enjoy- 
ing the color and life and quaintness and 


even the fatness of the capital of Cheese- | 


land. There is a curious chapter about 
Alkmaar in D’Amicis’s book on Holland. 
DAmicis is an Italian traveller, who goes 
about with deadly serious motives in the 
way of facts and figures, and all he has 
to record of this place is the fact that he 
arrived during the wildest powwow of 


the *‘kermesse’: and not being able to 
speak a word of Dutch, or make the people 
about him understand Italian or French, 


he had a most tremendous 
find his way to a hotel, or t 
when he arrived there, No 
to command a dinner or 
self think, let alone speak, 
demonium of the fair, he reso 
a retreat. He could not ma! 


to 


|} understood either, although | 


the happy device of imitat 

Way train, thinking that this 

once appeal to the most obse 

cence, and be the means of 

back to the station. They on! 

him some escaped lunatic. 
seized his) travelling-bae and 

the hotel, and somehow manzac 

his way to the train. It was ve 

but, afterall, fora serious collect 

and figures, it was a curiously in 
sketch of Alkmaar. He bitterly 

the untutored minds of this re 

for not knowing languages, or at 

cent pantomine. He came by 
wanted to go back by train. No 

that to convey as a light pantomin 
ercise, [don't call it easy, or the people st 
pid who do not catch it the first tinu 
real life). 1 have seen a scanty-sk 
maiden in a ballet come tripping 
then point one toe slowly and solemn! 
heaven, rocking her smiling face on clas 
ed hands to express hunger and fatigu 
She was at once understood by those about 
her, for on that desert isle they produce: 
a neatly spread table loaded down 
pasteboard delicacies and tinselled gob 
lets. But that was the ideal. The poo 
Italian wanderer had to face a sad prob 
lem in realism. 

We fortunately had no such panto 
mimic problems to face. We had only 
to wait for the morrow and market-day 
The fun was in full force when we reach 
ed the scene of action next morning 
The very air seemed teeming with cheeses 
They looked like great golden apples, or 


| rather between a very large apple and a 


small pumpkin. They are very elastic and 
slippery too, when new, and these wer 
all very new, and evidently suffering 
from nervous excitement, judging fron 
the state of * quiver” they all seemed to b 
in. The market-place was filled with 
creat high wagon-loads of them, and fran 
tic peasants tossing them down to the por 
ters, who were “shying” them mad!) 
about here and there, to and fro, until i 
looked like some insane jugglery practice 
It was no joke to walk calmly about dur 
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ing these manceuvres; 


there was a toler 
able chance of a stray shot with one of 
these balls of concentrated indigestion. 
Fatal error to try and dodge them. 
to be hit 
pitchers and tossers allow for you and a 
But of 
course they can not allow for eecentric 
dodging. There is much demented shout 
a seemingly absurd amount of 
hand-shaking. This is apt to mislead the 


It no merely sentimental 


Sure 
Keep your course, and the 
rational 


amount of headway. 


ing, and 


Is 


stranger. 
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ment all over Holland. Wh, 
the cheese carnival rather pa 
we sought other scenes, but it 
to get entirely away from it 
would turn up to show how dex 
its interests were in Alkmaar 

quays were numbers of 
with all sorts of it, to all parts of 
wherever the least serap of d 
mains intact. The quaint old 


jalong the docks had nearly 


i tablets, showing that 


meeting or parting, but the usual cement: | 


Then the 
cheeses go merrily by, piled high on hand 
barrows, to the great 
sealed. 


ing grasp of a final bargain. 


weigh-house to be 
It 
is no small job to carry about three or 
four hundred-weight of dodgy and shift 
less balls, piled up on a hand-barrow, with 
out spilling them. 


The porters are a race apart. 


The porters have a cu 
rious seuffling, shambling way of gliding 
over the ground. The arms are outspread, 
partly for balance, partly to ward off col- 
liders. Every seale in the weigh-house is 
painted some distinguishing color, or ar- 


ters have painted hats and badges of the 


for two 
so they had identifi 
selves with this one industry. — | 
upper stories of these cheeseries \\ 
wooden gutters leading to the 
dock, and along these troughs 
never-ceasing rill of the ripened 
tured article, now a brilliant erinisc 
final tint it comes to when ready 
far-off dyspeptic. 


vears or 


There are many 


things of interest in Alkmaar in (lu 


of old buildings. 


Some of the wellay 
served old shops of the sixteenth and 
enteenth centuries are well worth scei 


| The town-hall is good from the outsicd 
rangement of colors, and each set of por- | 


corresponding tint; and as there are many | 


scales, so does it come to pass that the 
whole scene looks like a wild revel of all 
the most positive and crude colors out of 


the rainbow. The barrow is slung across 


the shoulders by straps, and as they do 
not touch their hands to it to steady it, 
the slightest concussion is enough 


bring down the slippery pyramid with a 
run, 

We saw a small and heedless boy man- 
age to run full tilt against a pair of these 
carriers, and every golden sphere of 
bounding cheese went flying to the four 
winds. The unhappy urchin not 
cuffed nor even vilified, nor did they 
speak unkindly of his parents; the crowd 
simply paused in mad career, and set to 
work to pursue and bring back the fugi- 
tives, and no one seemed to think himself 
ov herself too busy or too grand to lend an 
obliging hand to restore them, or even the 
obliging apron or coat sleeve to polish off 
the dust from the grimed surface before 
they helped to pile them back on the bar- 
row. The unlucky boy seemed to be rath- 
sympathized with, and even a mild 
sort of martyr. 


er 
I was surprised that no 

We noticed that chil 
invariably “made much of” in 
the way of kindly and indulgent treat 


body kissed him. 


dren are 


we did not goin. The ** Groote Kirke’ 
an immense thing, showing what a co 
siderable place Alkmaar must have bes 


a few hundred years ago. — It was sad 


| silent and whitewashed and fusty the day 


to | 


we saw it. There is always a smell of 
soap-suds and damp pipe-clay about Dutel 
churches. ‘They evidently believe thor 
oughly in the precept that ** cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” 

There. was much to see and enjoy stil 
remaining, but we were anxious to pus! 
on to Hoorn, to see what a really dead city 
might be like. So we settled to drive at 
our ‘Sain gait” the few miles between tli 
two towns. We generally did elect to 
drive if we could manage it, as in that 
way we could more thoroughly see the 
country. Many enterprising souls, with 
lots of time to spare, would have walked 
or bicycled, or canoed, or have ** trekked 
but we were much more simple in ow 
tastes; besides, we found it the best 
to do. 

The landlord of the Alkmaar hote! w: 
rather sportive in his tastes, and when wi 
made application for a “trap” of the usu 
al funereal sort, he stated, to our great di 
light, that he was going to drive us ove! 
himself to Hoorn, behind his own person 


thing 


is 


al ‘‘steppers.”” There is a good bit of la 
tent horsiness in the Duteh character 


They have a certain species of r 


‘ 
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BELL-RINGERS. 


‘ich they designate by the suggestive 
rin of **hard-driverij” (the final 7 is pro- 
nounced between 7 and y, somehow mak- 
vit very fair English). We did not see 
of the races, but if these horses were 
ipposed to be very fast that we were 
treated to an experience of, IT must say 
it racing is still in a primitive stage of 
elopment in the Low Countries. But 
was a fine good fellow, the host. and as 


we bowled merrily along the well-paved 
road, passing all the lumbering market 
‘arts, and even the sprucer kind of farmers’ 
generally filled with the 
attired womenkind ail the 
richer and jollier from the market—there 
was plenty of flying shots of banter and 
rich badinage between our popular land 
lord and his country friends. 

The road itself was interesting enough 


wagons 


roing home 
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to be worth the while. There was the 
usual fringe of plane and poplar trees on 
either side, the well-kept farms, the prim 
little villages—some of them, lying down 
below in rich polders, being of more mod 
ern date, and looking as if the whole com- 
munity had agreed to build them at once 
and for all time, and be done with it 


model villages, in fact, from the toy-box 
little church to the toy-box little pig-sty, 
all turned out of the same mill. 
about the farmsteads were mostly blue- 
washed up the trunk to where the branch- 
This was partly to relieve the 


The trees 


es began. 
right and 
left, and partly to preserve the tree in some 
This lively road 
was still more enlivened on this day by 


Dutch craving to decorate” 


Way from its enemies, 


the constant coming and going of the pie- 
turesque market people and their gayly 
painted and gilded carts. The costume, 
too, is full of color and quaintness of fash 
ion. There is a good deal of gold plate 
about the head-gear of the women. 
of the very well 


Some 
to-do wear the finest 


Brussels lace in their cap trimmings, a 
often the blade of gold that half hides t\: 
brow is thickly studded with diamonds 
Diamond ear-rings, too, often flash and ea 
reer in the sunlight as they drive by 


These, with gayly patterned shawls and 
ribbons, and the rich fresh complexions of 
the buxom wearers, make much play o/ 


amusing form and color. When \ 


e 


finally reached Hoorn it was still ear) 


afternoon, and to our partial disappoint 
ment there was a sort of market-day 


ing on there, and the place seemed to get 


livelier and brighter and noisier as 

proceeded. Confound this scene of 
lowed festivity ! 
mouldering and grass-grown city / 


Are we never to get toa 


The old Doelan Inn to whieh we drov 
was the very ideal place that we wished t 


go to at Alkmaar. We had forgotte: 
wish for or expect it again, and her 
came on us unawares, 


with great gates leading down to th: 
ter. The lovely old brick walls must }a\ 


The inn yard had 
been a spacious old garden in olden days, 


Val 
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ineto build in their day. There 
on date upon the gable of the 
16. and all about on tablets over 
door Ways were the city arms 
ers horn, supported by heraldic 
deer or cows (they were much 
ibout). 
ie high-backed carven and painted 
chariots, also the humble market 


The inn yard was crowd 


loads of pigs and geese, dead and 
ostly the latter, and 
rribly. We were fascinated with 
elaborate vehicles. 
survival of the sumptuous past, the 
The panels were 


“conecertiz 
They were a 
pure rococo, 
decorated with every variety of design, 

mdseape, flowers, and fruit, with here and 
there eveatures that looked like the 


Pius Is, and panthers, and other enchanthers, 
vraced the pavilion in swate Pimlico.” 


The house, or rather mansion, had evi 
lently been something better than an inn 
vhen it was first built. 
stairways of oak, carved oak hand-rails, 


There were wide 


panelled wainseots, and elaborate ceilings: 
ind brass sconces and lanterns and brack 


The oaken doors 
ere polished like ebony, and were black 


ets that shone hke gold. 


vithage. Down in the smaller of the par 


It 
is worth while to have it, just to see how 
quaintly and perfectly they do it. It 
The fresh pink-look 
¢ hostess was having her own personal 
her own little table, and everything 
A fine healthy 
young maid-servant was polishing a small 
round table with all her concentrated heart 
We should now 
To begin with, it was a 
| mahogany top, and it was even 
1 glowing with that deep rich radiance 
t only rewards patient vears of elbow 


ors we ordered our ** five-o'cloeck tea.” 


Is 


kesome pious rite. 


tea at 


vas a picture of coziness. 


soul. Good! see 


ow 1t Was done. 


She had a peculiarly aggressive 
with that leather, that 
ened to make the top sing again. The 
d landlady beamed upon this labor of 
ive encouraging|y, but finally she remon 

My dear girl, there, that will do! 

cally do leave otf!” 
was loath to give it up, but soon our 
vittery came in and she was forced to 
The first 
ustruments of the aforesaid battery look 
ed like preparations for scrubbing the floor. 
\ large brass-bound copper pail containeda 


chamois 


“OSS 


No, 


nder the table for our use. 


bragier filled with glowing peat charcoal, 


and on this the most glowing of golden 


looking kettles. The tea sets are now end 
then of goodish old blue and w hite, and the 
of that kind that Holland 
rather prides itself on Th with a kind 


ly sense of welcome, even from the great 


herb itself is 


Is, 


purring friendly eats, made the tive-o'clock 
hour pass very pleasantly There was a 


nice long prowl of investigation in pros 
but 


put the worthy Jacob in motion town 


pect, SO We did not dally lone, SOO 
ward, 


* Dere is not much to zee here; dey ‘ave 
joost puild demselves a Hew parrack, where 
\ Will Vou see aot ¢ No ? 


ce sodjers live. 
de old town 


Well, we will 


gates, de water gate, and de shops.” 


and Zee 
It 
seems to have grown old and poor in a 
[t was still prim 
and starched and scrupulously clean, like 
little 
lady to whom Fortune has played the run 


Hoorn is simply a jewel of a place. 
calm and dignified way. 


some immaculate white-haired old 


away. There are many well-kept vestiges 
of her former stateliness piously preserved 
There is no rack along with the ruin, no 
grim despair with the change of luek. 
They don't let the grass grow in the streets 
If you 
stroll out in some of the less-frequented 


so long as they can prevent it. 


parts in early morning, vou will see a 
bevy of women, young and old, sitting on 
little folded 


sacks, picking out the grass and herbage 


iow stools, or kneeling on 
from between the stones of the street and 
quays. It is all so orderly, and they look 
so neat and prim, that their efforts look 
more like some eccentric and misdirected 
amateur gardening than anything else. 
There is no doubt that at one time Hoorn 
was a wealthy and thriving city, with 
powerful guilds of merchant adventurers 
to send its active fleets all the world over. 
This was the home of the Duteh ceaptain* 
first that very 
promontory Cape Horn. He 
Hoorn, after his native town, and 
people have called it evil names since 


draughty 
it 


more 


who rounded 


called 


than have spoken uncivil things of its 
quiet, sleepy old godmother. It was also 
out of this now weedy harbor that the val 
lant little fleet sailed to face the mighty, 
haughty Spanish war ships under the ter 
rible Admiral] 
of carrying all before them if they once 
into the Zuider Zee. The little, now 
half-forgotten ports of Hoorn, Enkhuy- 


Count Bossu. so ecoeksure 


got 


* Wouter Cornelisz Schouten 
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sen, and Monnikendam, however, soon 


sent such a swarm of waspish fire-ships 
and gun-boats about the Spanish admiral’s 
ears that by night-fall he would have giv- 
en something very handsome if he had 
not found out that snug back way to the 
Zuider Zee trap. 


the honors and spoils of 


The three towns divided 
the victory. 
Hoorn has his gold cup, Monnikendam 
boasts of the dagger, and at Enkhuy sen 
the sword is preserved with pious care. 
Since those palmy days of war and the 
more paving V ictories of commerce, there 
is no doubt that Hoorn has sorely felt the 
buffets of fortunes. It has 
known the bitterness of seeing its com 


changing 


merce diverted to new channeis: it has 
seen Amsterdam and Rotterdam fatten on 
its lost substance; it has watched its lone- 
ly neighboring rivals dwindle with itself, 
until all feelings of rivalry were changed 
to sympathy and fellowship in a common 
misfortune. Still, after many long dull 
vears of partial paralysis, life is again 
stirring in its veins. 


many sketches about our old 
Was a very mine of wealth to 
being very comfortable and 

The inn yard alone would kee; 

cil busy for a week, and then | 

still be lots to do amone the « 

and going groups of peasant peo, | 
is just the same unquenchah 
here as elsewhere in’ Holland 
We wer 

a drawing of the outer carved 
inn vard when we soon found « 
surrounded by an entire schoo 
formed boys, teachers and all. s\ 


ings of the sketcher. 


ens were overleaping each othe: 

Jacob and t 
ers were conversing like old ero; 
interchanging snuff. The boys cot ey 
cited when a bit of drawing pleased 1 


sight over our work: 


and they also soon got eritical why 


didn't; finally they got tiresome and ww 
enjoyable. ** Jacob, what is this proces 


which we have interfered wit} Is 


Even within a few | 


years there is a marked revival of trade | 


and cheerfulness. The great East India 
man can no longer get over the silted-up 
harbor bar, and it would have no need to 
if itcould; but the fussy little steamers of 
the Zuider Zee run in and out freely, and 
take away much fat of the rich land still 
flourishing thereabout. Flocks of sheep, 
mountains of butter and cheese, droves 
of plump eattle, still go from Hoorn to 
the ever-hungry ends of the earth. You 
will see many fine old houses untenant 
ed and going to. silent 
cay. The placards informing the heed 
less that they are to sell or let are long 
since mouldy with antiquity. So do vou 
see here and there a once fine mansion 
now gone to some base use—the storing of 
coals, or plaster, or 
things will happen in thriving places like 
Dort and Haarlem. There are one or two 
of the old city gates still standing, and 
they are more proud and protectful of 


them than in most old Duteh towns. 


in. It may be sad, but the place is no 
doubt the sweeter and cleaner for it. 
There are many old houses to interest the 
architect, and delight the eye of the mere 
sketcher of the picturesque. That is about 
all. The vague excitement-seeking person 
would perish of ennui very shortly in any 
of the Duteh *‘dead cities.” We made 


sure, 


it, perhaps, some idiot asylum out for 
airing 7” 

He considered the question fairly for 
moment with great gravity. 

don't dink she is, bot won't 
I will hass.” And he did! 

They were not in the least degree o| 
fended, although Jacob had put the ques 
tion in his plain, unvarnished way. Ther 
was so much repose about the old boy that 
noone would ever suspect him of sarcasn 
It all fell flat. They took infinite pains 
to tell Jacob all about their school. They 


| were the drawing class, in fact, and they 


respectable de- | 


wanted to ‘‘see us do it,” and they didn't 
mind staying with us all the afternoon, so 
Jacob kindly explained. We protested 
that it grieved us to interrupt their walk 
and pointed out the value of pedestrian 


| exercise to a growing boy, but they would 


manure; but such | 


not take a hint. They seemed so much 
amused at our doing that gateway: they 
had passed it every day for years, and 1e\ 
er thought of doing such a thing. 

The attractions of Hoorn kept up their 


| interest for us well enough, but we yearn 
The old city walls have long since been | 
levelled, and many of the old canals filled | 


ed to see a still more grass-grown town if 
possible—this was if anything a little too 
lively. Edam was on our way back, and, 
best of all, Vollendam—not for its falle 
greatness, as it had never been much mcre 
than a straggling fishing village, but it 
was said to be another Marken for org 
nality and quaintness: in fact, it lies on 
the shores of the Zuider Zee about oppo 
site to that happy isle. We could exsils 
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and Vollendam on our way to 
where a kermesse was in full 
or’ blast,” in faet it was both—a 
of both. Tf it had not been for 
vy desire to see this kermesse we 
gone still further north be- 
to Amsterdam. 


ON THE COAST OF 


Wishing to be entirely independent of 
iny public mode of conveyance, we told 
Jacob to hire us an open trap of some kind 
that would shut up in ease of rain. When 
tis affair made its appearance it turned 

to be a curious cross between a wag- 
ite and a hearse. In fact, Jacob and 
coachman admitted that it could be 

d for funerals if it were required. There 

the usual long-tailed ebony steeds, 
rubicund-visaged watery-eyed driver 


jemn black. There was no other con- | 


ice to be had on account of the ker 
sse, ete. So we were fain to take it: in 


fact, we were getting rather used to mourn 
ing coaches. This one had a sort of cano 
py. with curtains of oil-skin that would rol] 
up or down, and there was a raised seat 
for two behind: around the back rail were 
rows of sharp nails to discourage small 
boys from hanging about in the rear. We 


THE NORTH SEA, 


took the back seat, and filled in the body 
of the coach with Jacob and the bags and 
sketching things, and told him and the 
coachman to look as cheerful as they 
could, and off we went. The road was 
rather lively with gayly dressed country 
people going to the fair at Purmerend, 
or to church at Edam—some were g 
to both. It was Sunday, and the mixture 
of holiday-makers and sober church-going 


roiling 


folk was somewhat incongruous. Our 
own simple but effective turn-out came in 
fora fair share of good-natured comment 

so pointed often that one might think it 
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meant for chatf Jacob obliged us with | of cutlets, and, even worse. \ 
a few translations * Dose gals in dem >a jug of foaming beer and xs 
wagon say dot if we don’t mek “aste we) pipes to a party of thirsty ; 
wont pe in time for de funeral; and) stroll through the town she 
“dose beobles zay dot we don't zeem zorry | traces of former prosperity, an 
as we might; dot vou must ‘ave loss your tain amount of civie grandeu 
moderin-law!> Jacob and the liquid- ed at the market-place from 
eved driver were quite equal to their chatf, bridge, with its broad seats an: 
for they gave back a few Rabelaisian rep- | becurled and twisted iron 4 
artees that were very effective \Spans its wide canal. About 


We soon reached Edam, and as we rum- were numbers of delightful old houses 
bled along its silent streets and closed with elaborately adorned gables, crow 
houses it seemed as if the entire place had stepped, scrolled, and weather-cocked a 
gone to church, or to the fair, or ‘into the tableted.  .<Curiously intermasoned 
silent land.” Wealighted ata large ram- the stone and brick work, mossy and 
bling hotel, and had our simple luncheon ther-stained enough to drive a c 
in its banquet hall (deserted), waited on by mad. I don’t exactly mean the | 
a pale spirituelle ghost of a handmaiden, colorist who calls himself an 
who looked like one of Ary Schetfer’s Ma- sionist,” as he would probably soly: 
donnas. What an anachronism she seem- problem of how to do it by leaving 
ed, as she came in bearing a smoking dish of the tints out entirely. Now t 
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A CORNER IN EDAM 


mit the plush-like or fruit-bloom tones of 
dusty red on brick or tile, or the rich lush 
green of moss and stain, or to vary the pe 
iliar tone of painted wood-work, would be 
to leave out that which is racy of North 
Holland—its distinguishing mark and 
cachet, to any one who has ever taken 
note of its local color. I don’t wish to 
cast the smallest pebble at the ** impres- 
sionist,” by-the-way. He is a good anti- 
dote against the illusionist,” 
too much, and then adds to it a lot that he 
does of see. Somewhere in the ‘* golden 
ean” the two may forgather with much 
mutual advantage. 
There is a very good old church of 
fifteenth century, brick and_ stone, 


who sees 


h good stained glass; something of 
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the kind of work that 
one sees in the win 
dows at Delft. The 
surroundings of the 
chureh the trees, 
and the walls, and the 
pathetic old) houses 
that look like a lot of 
poor relations—are worth lingering over. 
We could not judge of the question of 
costume, as we scarcely saw a soul except 
a few melancholy-looking loafers gaping 
away the weary hours on the bridge near 
the square. There was a long row of de 
serted houses bordering the seldom-stirred 
waters of the placid canal, their windows 
long since knocked in, and no one to care, 
The once well-clipped trees had taken their 
natural course again, untrimmed to reeu 
lation forms. It was autumn, and the 
great faded yellow unswept 
from the mossy pavement: lay thickly, 


leaves lay 


too, on the oozy purple scum of the canal. 


There is, after a short time, something 


very filling and satisfying about a very 
dead old city on Sunday, when every soul 
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with a spark of life has gone to a neigh 
boring kermesse Edam has its little his 
but really it was not then the fitting 


We simply 


let CORES be by vones, 


tory, 
moment to pry ito its past. 
agreed to’ and 
vo on to Vollendim The drive is a very 
The high-road is also the dike 
that keeps back the Zuider Zee from. the 
deep-lving polders hereabout 


dead and 


large; 


short one 


lt Was ho 
Not 
long street, with lowly built 
but highly tarred and vividly painted lit 
tle fishermen’s habitations on either side of 
the way. The place was fairly swarming 
with people ; 


place any means, 


being Sunday, the men were 
all at home, and clad in their Sunday best 
dark blue tight jackets and almost black, 
very bag 
to 
finger-rings, 


with 
buckles 


ey breeches, gleaming 


mense silver buttons, silver 


shoes, gold) ear-rines, @old 
vreat gold neck-buttons, large silver watch 
fobs 


It was the most opulent - looking 


crowd one could well imagine. The men 
were all dressed after a general type, and 
the old men the same as the voung except 
in the shape of head-gear. The small boy 
was but a miniature of the grown man, 
They were all as busy as could be, eating 
smnall hard apples or small hard nuts. On 
the wooden platform in front of nearly 
every house were great baskets of nuts or 
apples: one could hardly see how trade 
could go on with profit, as they were all 
sellers and consumers. 

They were evidently impressed by our 
enormous coach, but far too dignified to 
show it. We saluted them very gravely 
and politely as we went on through the 
thickly populated street. They, with their 
bristling proudly about 
them, saluted gravely back, but kept on 
champing their hard apples. We 
came to a narrow bridge over a small but 
powerful canal, which our chariot could 
not pass 
have 


silver buttons 


the canal was strong enough to 
borne an elephant—nor could we 
turn round, as the dike was too narrow. 
Just then, as we alighted, came to us a 
fussy little man, who asked Jacob if we 
were artists, and would we like to see in- 
side one of the houses ? perhaps also we 


might like to buy some costumes. Bless 


the man! what else had we come for? 

He 
led the way to his own house, followed by 
Al- 
though we came at a critical moment upon 
his good vrouw 
two babies 


and he to guess our dearest wishes! 
us and half the entire population. 


she was tubbing” the 
she received us kindly. The 
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| were reasonable enough 
| . . 
| arise a very howl of enthusiasm 


cotton 


children howled at first, but 
conciled to us, and we to the 
of costume as they were. T} 
stated our wishes, and out. of 
wooden garderobe came stores « 
best and every-day attire. 1 
questions of how certain earn 
vot on or into. Madame woul 
by showing us then and ther 

her excited husband with such 
zeal that the poor woman was 
several times of coming unhook: 
tied too suddenly for strict deco 
was obliged to cheek him at One 

a sounding whack on the ear, mii 
delight of the w idely erinning ; 
tering crowd at the doors and wi 
We wanted a young man’s dress ¢ 

silver buttons and all. Ina jitfy 
est son was sent for, and was disrobed s 
disbuttoned before he knew what had | 
pened to him, He soon came in with 
things neatly done up ina bundle al! res 
for us. 

During all this time everybody, inely 
ing the outside crowd, talked and sereay 
ed at the tops of their lungs —and they wi 
evidently of leather. It was deafening 
and hot and exciting, but when it can: 
to settling up 


the prices, by-the 
there seemed to 
The 
bundles were neatly pinned up in gorgeous 
handkerchiefs, and when we 
outside, and added these startling spots of 
color to our sketching gear in the mourn 
ing coach, the effeet was rather seresminy 
The problem of turning round had already 
been solved by unharnessing the horses 
and a score of these sturdy bronzed giants 
just picking up the old ark and lifting 
about as if it had been a child’s perambu! 
tor. They modestly blushed even when we 
thanked them for their trouble, and when 
Jacob proffered some coin to the leading 
spirit to stand treat, they almost ref 
It was finally accepted, not for drinks, but 
for apples and nuts all round, and whien 
we drove away 


slowly, for fear of ru 
ning over some of the numerous smiall-fry 

there was infinite waving of kindly far 
wells from the erowd, some of the 
boys following us along the dike clice: 
ing until out of breath. 

What a wake-up the whole thing had 
been! Even Jacob,on whom defunct cities 
soon pall, beamed all over. The funeral 
ark, with all its rainbow-hued bundles. 
became a painful mystery along the road 
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| we got to Purmerend, and then we 
supposed to be a late arrival with 
additional attractions for the fair. 
Small boys ran after us the moment we 
wk the town of booths; others could 
ardly get off the flying-horses and mer- 
rv-go-rounds quickly enough to see about 
this new thing, whatever it was. When 
ve got to the hotel we had some bother 
about getting rooms, the landlady telling 
Jacob that she did not entertain perform 
An explanation, however, soon mol 


some 


WALCHEREN 


lified the dame, and we were taken in 


The kermesse proved to be a very old 
story. 


There were the usual monstrosi 
ties and entertainments. The people were 
at that particular moment very languid 
and unenterprising. It was the last day; 
they had kept it up for a week, I think. 
and no wonder they were tired. There 
was to be a wild orgy at night, however. 
as a grand finale. But it came on to 
rain, and as we did not see much pros 
pect of anything worth going out into the 
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wet for, we staid at home, and moralized 
on the wicked and thoughtless ways of 
the people who could carry on such frivol 
ities and worse fora whole week. About 
midnight we became aware that the ker 
messe full blast. We 
music of several 
They 
must needs sing, too, while they dance, 
and shriek with fiendish merry laughter, 
keeping time with 

hands and clatter of 


was on, and in 
could hear the strident 


dancing booths and halls at once 


much 
thick -soled shoes. 
As the morning wore on the revels seein 


slapping of 


ed to intensify; they got out into the 
street, and took the form of wordy dis 
putes, diversified with a few fights. The 
reconciliations if anything more 

They led to much more dan 
howling and drinking. We 
got up now and then and went to the 
window, and looked out on the revellers 
prancing about in the raw morning air, 
but we did not care to join them, 


were 
noisy still. 
cing and 


It was 
nearly time to arise before the roar and 
the row abated very much, and even aft 


ting rather crowded with sty 
and restaurants, although they ; 
get as far back among the tre: 
can. The interest of the aven 
us the groups of fisher-people 
den, and coming back empty 
from the city. Soon the air ¢ 
redolent of the briny sea, and of 
and mounds of salted herrings 
about the village. Fashion 
crowd in and about the place 1 
more every year. The little old 
village is fast getting into a cori: 


| expiring among its fish-like and 


er our breakfast, and when on the way to | 


the boat, there were still some choice 
spirits who seemed to have a few more 
spasmodic revels left in them. We were 
aware that we too had had a“ nieht of 
it,’ and though not exactly in the thick 
of the pandemonium, we had been sleep 
less sharers in its infernal joys. The boat 
took «a few revellers on to Amsterdam. 
They were not strictly lovely by daylight. 
At Amsterdam we only staid part of a 
day, Wishing to go on to Zeeland, stop- 
ping on our way at the Hague and Sche 
veningen, 

The known, of all 
places in Holland, that no deseription of it 
is needed here. 


Hague is sO well 


Although we thorough- 


ly enjoyed the museums and galleries at | 


the Hague, I must say that we spent the 
most of our time atSeheveningen. Tt was 
so easy to pop into the frequent tram, and 
be whisked along that lovely, lively shaded 
avenue of trees all the way tothe very sea. 
As we sat over our first day's breakfast at 
the comfortable ‘* Bellevue,” and asked 
ourselves what we should do for the day, 
we thought that as the weather was so 
lovely we had better make sure of it by 
voing to Scheveningen: and as it is ever 
wise to make some provision for a rainy 
day, the galleries of the Hague would fit 
in nicely, and the rest of the town we could 
see when we could not go to Scheveningen. 
The shady avenue aforementioned is get 


smells—game to the last. A new 
burgomaster has been weakening its 
est defense by introducing draina: 
sanitary ideas. Fashion makes si 
press, however, on even the mosi 
olous young fish-wife. She wo 
more think of putting on the leasi 
it than the elegant mondaine would o! 
ing about in great white sabots. Hina 
nature is weak, however, on certain points 
Did we not, looking through a sho 
dow, see a pair of bonny fish-girls buyir 
eau de Cologne? What charms did thi 
young sirens expect to work with such vi 
unholy water as this? At the foot of 1 
long avenue the struggle between fis! 
fashion comes to a stop. 


On that deep 
rutted sand, strewn with ragged ends of 
herrings, jolted out of brimming carts 
fish is supreme. The broad, tarry-tro 
men, and those bronzed -cheeked 
bright-eyed, free-swinging, long-striding 
saucy girls, alone seem to find firm footing 
and pleasant for their great white wooden 
shoes. 

Down by the whity-brown fringe of the 
gray sea lies a lusty fleet of broad-beanied 
brown-sailed fishing craft. 


sered 


Some were be 
ing hauled on shore; horses were pulling, 
windlasses were dragging, men were shout 
ing, women and children were running 
here and there, carts of fish were careering 
about. It was as lively and breezy a sight 
as one would wish to see. It was like no 
other place in the world but just Scheven 
ingen. Artists all complain that the fis 
people here do not like to be painter or 
drawn, especially by the ‘* Realistic” set 
It was all lovely enough when the ** Idea 
ists” used to give them taper fingers a 
waists, and simpering smiles and 
feet; but now that the dread ** Realist” lias 


come upon the scene, adding his sense of 


ugliness to what with them is strength. 
and making fine character into mere de 


f of H 
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that these 
fering fish-wives ever spare the 
their natural enemies. No part 
ind might be called a quiet sketch 
mid, and here it is worse than else 

However, we managed, by a cer 
tle plan (patent applied for), to do 
The faithful 
vas of great service to us in these 

It would never do to reveal how, 
might betray its work 
d spoil all. We stopped at the 
loorway of the old church to take 
f{ some very old fishermen tolling 


one only wonders 


an at most places. 


nderers 


the funeral bell. It was a sad, impressive 
scene; but I fear that its pictorial side— 
the bronzed faces and knotty hands, the 
low tones of the black, blue, and brown of 


ening. 
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their kippered clothing, telling off against 
the white 


walls in shadow, the one lit 


tle chink of sunlight that sent warm re 


flections playing about overpowered any 
feeling of sentimentality. The air was so 
bracing and pure, and the life and move 
ment of Scheveningen so amusing, that we 
would gladly have staid longer, but Zealand 
Was still to be seen, and our time was short 
So, banishing our regrets, we took 
the train to Middelburg, the capital of the 
isleof Walcheren, in Zealand. A fine large 
open station, a new iron bridge. well-built 
doeks, rows of tall new houses, a rattling, 


A Little Girl of 
veer 


banging omnibus over the Belgian pave 
ment to the new Doelan Hotel 
the first impressions. 


such were 
3ut as soon as we 
got out of the railway radius of modernity 


3 
) g 
of H 
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more 
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we came to quaint old streets filled with 


velvet-elad and silver- buttoned people, and 


then to a great old market square with a | 


grand old town-hall of the fifteenth een 
tury, perfect: from doorstep to weather 


cock, the like of which we had not seen in | 


Holland It was too late to regret, but I 


remember that my voung friend remarked, 
“Great Scott!” Chis favorite and euard 
ed expletive), 


ought to have come to first of all! 


wouldn't have done badly.” 
It was late afternoon when we arrived, 
and we bad not mueh time to explore be- 


fore dinner, but we made the most of our 


chances, and Saw some lovely old louses, | 
a few churches (outside), and had a | 


and 
glimpse of the abbey 


queer ol 


| wardens and hotel, promising 

much on the morrow. The 
day being fair and bright, we thought it 
wise to go on to Veer, and leave the inte 
riors and the museum of Middelburg for a 
rainy day So we had an ark (not fune- 
real this time) and a pair of horses, and 
made our way, while the sun shone, to this 
very queer, remote, unfriended little old 
town, Which les at the back of Waleheren, 
some four miles from Middelburg The 
drive was along a brick-paved road lined 
with trees, past many thriving farmsteads, 
not quite so fat and opulent as those of 


oursel yes 
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‘why, this is the place we | 


And | 


even if we had staid here all the time, we | 


precincts, with its | 


_ story is that some three centuries ago | 


Friesland, but well-to-do 
of Veer was its great gaunt chureh 
of it tumbled away, but a small piece 
las bie 


The first sig 


as half Westminster Abbey 
| standing. It wasa barrack not many 
ago, but was not a suecess. And 
bit now in actual use is not a tenth part of 
it, it looks rather a dreary waste o! 


| The streets were silent, and the tenant 


houses few—the closed houses far too 
| many, some of them most charming 
| ples of fifteenth and sixteenth century ar 
| chitecture, notably the remains of the 
* Scottish” house, so called because it was 
| 


built for some merchant here in the once 
| flourishing Scotch trade. 

We went to the town-hall, built by the 
same architect evidently who designed the 
larger and more sumptuous hall at Mid 
delburg. There were around the facade 
the same statues of the Dukes of Burgun 
dy, but not so many as at the capital 
The interior delighted us beyond anything 
wehadseen. The old Council Chamber re 
mains in exactly the same state that it was 
in in its early days. Over the chimneys 
| breast hung the four clinched hands, si 
ered at the wrist, cast in bronze, one hold 


ing a hatehet, and one a scourge. The 


council of the town conspired against the 
reigning.Duke, and were brought to trial! 
and sentenced to have each a hand « 
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to smooth the way for us. 
turned, beaming: it was all right. 


vere willing to listen to the voice of rea- 
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arn them not to do it again. 
s some good plea for merey that 
d the deeree, and the otfending 


ere simply east in effigy, and hung 
nemento. Here, too, is a famous 

tion cup of the same period, so fine 
that when it was at the Paris ex 
some one offered an enormous 
it, but the poor and proud council 
declined to part with it 

to the hotel of the Wateh 


\ vent 
for luncheon, and found it so pic 
esque and suggestive that we asked 
vcecommodations in case of wishing 
ie and stay for a few days. The 
idy, however, did not seem to care 
about this idea of ours. She told 
ob that she didn't like strangers | 


int notion for a hotel-keeper). The 
chter of the house, who served us, be 
i perfect picture in the way of cos 
we tried to get her to part with a 
Not a bit of it! She was 
t quite so down on strangers as the mo 
er, but still she would stick by her ward- 
Presently she partly relented. She 

yof two girls who had lots of splendid 


two. 


ess or 


nes, and she would go with us to see 
So when the 
< cume round, she got in, and piloted 


would oblige us. 


Hey 


to the place, which was a short dis 
I need not say that 


town. 

vere a painful mystery to the gaping 
wns-peopleas we drove by with our gay 
maiden chatting and 


out of 


attired young 
iughing beside us. 
We soon came to the place, and down 
hited our fair friend, and went in alone 
She soon re- 
They 


RESULTS OF 


A KERMESSE—SU NRISF 


We were ushered into as sweet and 
cozy a picture of a Dutch interior as 
The family were at tea, 


son 
ne 
could wish to see 
and asked us to partake, which we did, 
while the girls went to the high old oaken 
wardrobe and took down piles and piles 
of neatly folded, lavender-scented femi 


nine ‘things’ generally. There was much 


eigeling and blushing; but re-assured by 
Inamma and the landlady’s daughter, who 
was now taking a lively interest, and en 
joving the whole thing, they put off their 
shyness, and showed us how the caps and 
the gold corkserews went on, and finally 
of 


hearsal of effects of costume 


the affair became a sort full-dress re 


Jacob ar 
ranged the values for the things, and very 
I never saw the old boy 
than 
We bade the good peo 
ple eood by, and then restored our elabo 


cheap they were. 


more carried away he was during 


these proceedings. 


rate damsel to her anxious parents and 
friends. 

It was a jolly day that day, and we look 
ed forward to the morrow for a @ood time 
about Middelbure : 
with regard to this love ly isle of Walche 
The next day 


but, alas! our plans 
ren were sadly cut short. 
my young friend found himself so very 
The 


prospect of an illness in that back town, 


far from well that we all took alarm. 


picturesque though it be, was not alluring 
Through the aid of a certain heroic reme 
dy we were able to pack off at onee; the 
breezy drive to the Flushing boat, the sea 
air again, and the trouble seemed charm 
No harm came of the move; it 
Sorry to leave 


ed away. 
was a risk, but we took it. 
our pleasant ** find” of that charming town 
of Middelburg. We did not say good-by 


to it, but Aw revoir! 


i 
Bl 
{ 
: 


eve of his fall from greatness, and aft 
er the failure of nine suecessive expedi 
tions to America, wrote these words: ** I 


shall vet live to see it an English nation.” 
He was mistaken; he did not live to see 


it, although lis fame still lives, and what 
he predicted has in one sense come to pass. 
The vast difference that might exist be 
tween a merely English nation and an 
English-speaking nation had never dawn- 
ed upon his mind. All that History of 
the World which he meditated in the Tow- 
er of London contained no panorama of 
events so wonderful as that which time has 
unrolled in the very scene of his labors. 

We owe to Raleigh not merely the 
strongest and most persistent impulse to- 
ward the colonization of America, but also 
the most romantic and ideal aspects of that 
early movement. He it is who has best 
described for us the charm exercised by 
this virgin soil over the minds of cultiva- 
ted men. Had he not sought to win it 
for a virgin queen, it would still have 
been ‘S Virginia” to him. With what in- 
satiable delight he describes the aspects of 
nature in this New World! 

“T never saw a more beawtifull countrey, 
nor more liuely prospectes, hils so raised heere 
and there ouer the vallies, the riuer winding 
into diuers braunches, the plaines adioyning 
without bush or stubble, all faire greene 
grasse, the ground of hard sand easy to mareh 
on, eyther for horse or foote, the deare cross- 
ing in euery path, the birdes towardes the 
euening singing on euery tree, With a thousand 
several tunes, cranes and herons of white, erim- 
son, and carnation pearching on the riuers 
side, the ayre fresh with a gentle easterlie 
wind, and euery stone that we stooped to take 
vp promised eyther golde or siluer by his com- 
plexion.” 

He represents the imaginative and glow- 
ing side of American exploration—an as- 
pect which, down to the days of John 
Smith, remained vividly prominent, and 


which had not wholly disappeared even | letters ‘‘curiously carved” upon a tre 


| the letters CRO—and elsewhere, upon an 


under the graver treatment of the Puri- 
tans. 

The very adventures of some of the early 
colonies seem to retain us in the atmos- 
phere of those vanishing islands and en- 
chanted cities of which the early English 
seamen dreamed. Raleigh sent his first col- 
ony to Virginia in 1585, under Ralph Lane; 
in 1586 he sent a ship with provisions to 
their aid, ** who, after some time spent in 


ENGLISH NATION,” 
‘IR WALTER RALEIGH, just on the 


seeking our colony up and dow 
finding them, returned with all 
said provision unto England,” t] 
having really departed ** out 
adise of the world,” as Hakluyt 
vessels furnished by Sir Franc 
Then followed Sir Richard Greiy 
three vessels; but he could fin 
relief-ship nor colony, and after s: 
spent in the same game of hid 
he landed fifteen men in the 
Roanoke, with two years’ provis 
take possession of the country. ‘| 


1587, went three vessels containine 
ony of one hundred and fifty, under, 
White, with a chartered and oreaniy 
corps of twelve assistants, under the so) 
rous name of **Governor and Assistayt 
of the City of Raleigh in Virginia.” T)y 
looked for Grenville’s. fifteen me 
found them not, and found only deer era: 
ing on the melons that had grown within 
the rootless houses of Lane’s colony, Un 
daunted by these omens, the new setth 
ment was formed, and on the sth of Ay 
gust, 1587—as we read in Captain John 
Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia 
New England, and the Summer Isles 
** Ellinor, the Governour’s daughter, and 
wife to Ananias Dare, was delivered of a 
daughter, in Roanoak, which, being the 
first Christian there borne, was called Vir 


ginia.” Here at least was something per 


); manent, definite, established—a birth and 


a christening, the beginning of ‘San Eng- 
lish nation,” transferred to American soil, 

Alas! in all this pathetic series of dis- 
solving hopes and lost colonies, the career 
of the little Virginia is the most touch- 
ing. Governor White, going back to 
England for supplies soon after the birth 
of his grandchild, left in the colony eighty: 
nine men, seventeen women, and eleven 
children. He was detained three years, 
and on his return in August, 1590. he 
found no trace of the colony except tliree 


other tree, the word ‘*CROATOAN.” It 


had been agreed beforehand that should 


the colony be removed, the name of their 
new place should be carved conspicuous 
ly, and that if they were in distress a cross 
should be carved above. These trees bore 
no cross; but the condition of the build- 
ings and buried chests of the colony indi 
cated the work of savages. ‘*Though it 


hit 
7 
: 
J 


LANDING OF TITLE PILGRIMS SEE 


TOS 


much grieved me,” 


did much comfort me that [ did 


they were at Croatoan.” 


ing but a passenger, and they having al 


no signals of suecess, 


Twenty years aft 


the colonists. Strachey, secretary of the 


settlement, found 


Jamestown 


a 


escaped the slaughter of Roanoke 


Furthermore, the first 


fated survivors. Thus vanishes from his 


tory the last of the lost colonies and every 
trace of Virginia Dare. 

The first colonists farther north met 
with equal failure but less of tragedy. 
No children were born to them, no Chris- 


fathomable ocean of Indian mystery ; they 
consisted of men only, and this helped 
to explain their forlorn career. Barthol- 
omew Gosnold the Atlantie in 
1602, following the route of Ribault, who 
had wished What are now 
ealled ‘‘ ocean lanes,” at least so far as to 
keep the French vessels away from the 
Spaniards by following a more northern 
track. landed at Cape Ann, 
then crossed Massachusetts Bay to Prov 
incetown, and built a shelter on the Island 
of Cuttyhunk (called by him Elizabeth 
Island), in Buzzard’s Bay. His house was 
fortified with palisades, thatched 
sedge, and furnished with a cellar, which 
has been identified in recent times. He 
saw deer on the island, but no inhabit- 
ants; and the soil was ‘‘ overgrown with 
wood and rubbish’—the latter including 
sassafras, young cherry - trees, and grape- 
vines. Here he wintered, but for want of 
supplies the colony failed, and his vessel, 
the Concord, returned with all its mem- 
' bers, his eight seamen and twenty plant- 
ers, to England. 


ere yssed 


to establish 


Gosnold 


er, Powhatan confessed to Captain John 
Smith that he had been at the murder of | 


report 
among the Indians of a race who dwelt 
stone houses, which they had been 
taught to build by those English who had | 
these 
being farther specified as ‘*fower men, 
two boyes, and one yvonge mayde,” whom 
a certain chief had preserved as his slaves. 
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writes the anxious and 
wandering father in his narrative, ** vet it 
know 
Before the ships 
could seek the island of Croatoan they | 
were driven out to sea; but apparently 
those in charge of the expedition had re 
solved not to seek it, Governor White be 


ready anchored near that island and seen 


Virginia settlers | 
found at an Indian village a boy of ten, | 
with vellow hair and whitish skin, who 
may have been a descendant of these ill- 


tian maiden ever drifted away in the un- | 


Gosnold wrote to his father, wit 

cake of bread, nor any drink 
vinegar left.” But he had 
| sassafras root whieh was worth 
vinegar or bread, and was sold 
price. This fragrant shrub, thy 
prized as a medicine, drew to Ay, 
other expedition, following a ( 
nold’s, and headed by Martin Pi 
sailed the next vear (1603) wit] 
sels and forty-four men, not a 
| colonization, but at trade. He 
probably at Edgartown, built a 
fort to protect lis sassafras-hiunt 
found the Indians very 
neighbors, and returned 
mouth came two years later, and 
sixty miles up the Kennebee or Penobs 

it is not yet settled which—and yy 
nounced it ‘the most rich, 
| large, and secure harboring river that | 
world affordeth.” But he did 
long, and except for his enthusiasm oy 
the country, and the fact that he carried 
home five Indians, his trip counted for: 
| more than Pring’s. Meanwhile De Monts 
jand Champlain were busy in exploring 
| on the part of the French; and Sir Ferd 
nando Gorges was planning one mor 
fruitless colony for the English. 

Gorges was probably a kinsman of Ra 
leigh ; he knew Waymouth, and 
charge for three years of some of his In 
dian captives. With Sir John Popham 
he secured the incorporation of two colo 
nies—to be called the First and the Second 
and to be under charge of the Council of 
Virginia, appointed by the crown. The 
First, or London Colony, was to be planted 
in ‘South Virginia,” from north latitude 
34° to 38°, and the Second, or Plymouth 
Colony, was to be planted in ** North Vis 
ginia,” between 41° and 45° north Jatitucd 


Mieco) 


Wa 


hot sta 


Neither colony was to extend more thian 


| fifty miles inland, and there was to be an 


| 


They arrived there, as | 


| interval of a hundred miles between their 
| nearest settlements. 
with | 


That gap of a hun 
dred miles afterward caused a great deal 
of trouble. 

Three ships with a hundred settlers went 


| from Plymouth, England, in 1607, reach 


ing the mouth of the Sagadahoe, or Ken 
nebec, August 8. They held religious 
services according to the Chureh of lng 
land, read their patent publicly, and } 


| ceeded to dig wells, build houses, and erect 


a fort. Misfortune pursued them. Near 


| ly half their number went back witli the 
The winter was unusuaily severe. 


vessels. 


\ 
a 
’ 


e-house was burned; their presi 

( ve Popham, died: their patron in 
SirJohn Popham, diedalso; their 

* Raleigh Gilbert, was recalled 

nd by the death of his brother. 
ving all returned, and another 

is added to the list of UNSUCCeSS 


pts. It is useless to speculate on 


cht have been the ditference in the 


if New England had it sueceeded ; 
and the world never cares very 


for failures. The contemporary ver 


sthat the country was branded by 
turn of that plantation as being over 
din respect of that not habitable 


Englishmen.” 


But the fortunate fact 
two colonies were sent out together 


ide the year 1607 the beginning of sue 
eessful colonization in Ameriea, after all. | 


It succeeded, not in 


New 


England, then 


ed North Virginia, but in South Vir 


a. whieh still retains the name of the 


Queen. It 
succeeded not under 
sounding 
Ferdi 


Gorges, but 


he high 
of Sir 


inder the more ple 


auspices of 
Smith, 
John Smith was 


the last of the roman 
tic school of explor 
ers. It is impossible 
to tell who wrote all 
his numerous books, 
or where to draw the 
ine in regard to his 
adven 
ives. Weshall nev- 
er know the whole 
truth about Poeahon 
tasov Powhatan. No 
he was the 
ideal sailor, absolute- 
ly accurate in all that 


relates to coasts and 


innumerable 


t 


matter ; 


soundings, absolute- 
ly credulous as to all 
the wilder aspects of 
enterprise in a new 
vorld. He maintain 
ed the traditions of 
yvouder: he would not 
have been surprised 
at Job Hartop’s mer- 
man. or Ponee de 
Leon's old men made 
young, or Raleigh's 


1300 


due largely to Smith. 
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headless Indians, or Champlain’s Gougou 
The flavor of all his narratives is that of 
insatiable and joyous adventure, not vet 
that 
pernatural terror which came in with the 
Puritans 

Yet his first 
racy of description 


shadowed by awful romance of su 


service Was in lis aceu 
It isa singular faet, 
pointed out by Kohl, that while the six 


teenth century placed upon our maps with 


lmuch truth the coasts of Newfoundland, 


Labrador, and Canada, the coasts of New 
England and New York were unknown till 
the beginning of the seventeenth. When 
Hudson sailed south of Cape Cod and en 
tered the harbor of New York, he was jus 
tified in saying that he entered ‘\an un 
If the shore north of Cape 
an unknown region, it was 
W hile 


panions were plundering or kidnapping 


known sea.” 
Cod was not 
his Com 


negroes, at the time he first visited those 


POWHATAN 


54 


Was delinered lo him prifiner 


this fee we & where Capt: Suuth 


1607 


{ 
t 
i 
at 
‘ 
/ 
i 
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TheRiver Cuaries 


Sm 
ENG \ 


the nani 
the mem 
| London 
| were ki 


4 
de Les \ \ 
| 


out on t! 
Cape Anna | to mine 
Bay, lect a 


twenty - on 
from all 
The drean 
had hee: rans 
planted from Spa 


to England 
supposed SCele 
enrichment 
Mexico to 
ia.” The Ene 
plays of the period 
show this. I te 
thee,” says Seagu 
in Marston's } lav of 
Eastward, Ho 
written 160; 


MAP OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST, FROM CAPTA 
‘“HISTORIE OF VIRGINIA,” 


shores in 1614, he was drawing ‘‘a map | 
from point to point, isle to isle, and har- 
bor to harbor, with the soundings, sands, 
rocks, and landmarks.” He first called 
the region New England, and first gave 
the names of Charles River, Plymouth, 
Cape Ann; while other names which he 
bestowed—as Boston, Cambridge, Hull 
have not disappeared, but only shifted | 
their places. He caused thousands of his 
maps to be printed, and yet complained 
he might as well have tried ‘‘to cut rocks 
with oyster shells” as to spread among 
others his interest in this matter. Fifteen 
years after, he could only report the same 
discouragement. ‘* The coast is yet still 
but as a coast unknown and undiscov- | 
ered. I have had six or seven plots of | 
those northern parts, so unlike each to 
other for resemblance of the country as 
they did me no more good than so much 
waste paper.” 

This illustrates Smith’s methods. But 
it was in his first expedition to Virginia 
that he placed himself on record as the first 
successful colonizer of America. At the 
time, however, he would have claimed no 
higher title than ** Adventurer,” that being 


** golde is more plen 
tifull there than co 
per is with us; and 
for as much redid 
copper as I can bring TIL have thirise the 
weight in gold. Why, man, all theyre 
dripping pans..... are pure gould, and all 
the chaines with which they chaine up 
their streets are massie gold: and fo 
rubies and diamonds, they go forth in 
Holydayes and gather “hem by the sea 
shore to hang on their children’s coates 
and stick in their children’s caps.” And 
to complete the picture, he promises “no 
more law than conscience, and not too 
much of eyther.” 

Such were the hopes with which the 
three ships of the Virginia Company of 
London sailed from the Downs, January 
1,1607. It was a modest expedition, but 
it carried the fortunes of the ‘‘ English na 
tion’ on board. These vessels were the Sv 
san Constant (100 tons), with seventy-on 
persons, commanded by Captain Cliristo 
pher Newport, fleet captain; the Godspeed 
(40 tons), Captain Bartholomew Gosnold. 
with fifty-two persons; and the Discovery) 
Captain John Ratcliffe, with twenty per- 
sons. There were thirty-nine of the crew, 
and 105 planters, more than half classed 
as ‘‘ gentlemen,” with laborers, tradesmen, 
and mechanics, and two “chirurgeons. 
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the southern route—the way of 
they reached Chesapeake 
the night of April 26, and there 

st time opened a sealed box con- 
the orders from the King. This 
cnated as councillors the three 


It is possible that something of personal 
feeling may have entered into Smith’s low 
opinion of these tirst colonists. 
of them, in his Generall Historie : 

* Being for most part of such tender eduea 
tions, and small in Martiall 


[ndies 


He says 


experience accel 


i 


‘That fhew thy OVACC and Glory, brighter bee : 
Thy Faitre- ifcouertes and Fowle-Overthrowes 
OF Salvages,much Civillizd by thee» 
Beft fhew thy Spirit;and wit Glory 


PS 


So,thou art Brafe without, but Golde Within . 


sea-captains, with Edward Maria Wing- 


field (president), John Smith, John Mar- 
un, and John Kendall. Smith, because 
of some suspicion of mutinous bearing on 
the voyage, was excluded from office un- 
ul June 10. 


dents, because they found not English Cities, 
nor such fair houses, downe pillowes, tavernes, 
and ale-honses in euery breathing place, nei- 
ther such plentie of gold and silver and disso 
lute libertie as they expected, had little or no 
care of anything but to pamper their bellies, 


pa 
thes 
| 
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try was to them 


to fly away with our Pinnaces, or procure thei 
meanes to returie 


for England. For the Coun- 


a misery, a ruine, a death,a 


hell, and their reports here and their actions 


there 


They 


Point Comfort 
called 
a peninsula about tifts 


River, 


landed 
from the mouth, 
town there 


Smith 


ex plore, 


attack 


cording 


planted 
the Prince of Wales, 
they named the 
ther, the Duke 
I. The 


it tor 


of York, 


a cross at Fort Henry, 


and 


Opposite cape for his bro 


afterward Charles 


next day they named another spot 
Ascending the Powhatan 
by them the James, they 


miles 


and resolved to build their 


They went to work, sending 
and others farther up the river to 
and tighting off the tirst Indian 


during their absence. In June 


Newport sailed for England, leaving three 


months’ proy isions forthe colonists. 
the experiment was to be tried ; 
lishimen 


New 


found 


World. 


Ways graphic, 


themselves alone in 


Captain John Smith, 
lias left a vivid picture of 


the discomforts of that early time: 
‘When I first 


member 


Again 
again Ene 
the 


al 


went to Virginia, I well re- 


»wee did hang an awning (which is an 
old saile) to three 


or foure trees to shadow us 


MAP OF 


SMITH’S 


JAMESTOWN SETTLEMENT, FROM CAPTAIN 


HISTORIE OF VIRGINIA.” 


JOHN 
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from the Sunne, our walls wer 

our seats unhewed trees, till ws: 
our Pulpit a bar of wood nailed 
boring trees, in foule weather 

an old rotten tent, for we had fi 
this came by the way of advert 
this was our Church, till wee bi 
thing like a barne, set upon Crate! 
with rafts, sedge, and earth, so 
walls: the best of our houses of | 
osity, but the most part farre muel 
mumship, that could neither well 
hor raine, yet wee had daily Conn 
morning and evening, every Sund 
mons, and every three moneths the 
munion, till our Minister died, but « 
daily, with an Homily on Sundai: 
tinned two or three yeares atte 
Preachers came, and surely God did ) 
cifully heare us, till the continnall i: 
of mistaking directions, factions, an: 
of unprovided Libertines neere corns 
all,as the Isracllites in the wildernes 


The place was unhealthy; the, 
no gold; the savages were hostile: by Se 
tember one-half their number— fifty 
died, including Gosnold, and thei 
sions were almost exhausted. The cou 
cil was reduced to three— Ratelitfe, Siit) 
and Martin. Later still their settlement 
was burned, and their food reduced 1 
meal and water; the intrepid leaders 
of Smith alone saved them: and fo 
years the colony struggled, as did the 
Plymouth colony a dozen years Jater 
for mere existence. Its materials fron 
the beginning were strangely put to 
gether—one mason, 
four carpenters, fifty-two gentlemen 
and a barber! The ** first supply” in 
1608 brought 120 more, but not in much 
better combination—thirty-three gen 
tlemen, twenty-one laborers, six tailors 
with apothecaries, perfumers, and gold 
smiths, but only one mechanic of thi 
right sort. The ‘‘second supply,” in 
the same year, brought seventy per 
sons, Including “‘eight Dutchmen and 
Poles,” and, best of all, two women 
Mistress Forrest and Anne Burras hie) 
maid—joined the company; and soon 
after the maid was married to Jolin 
Laydon, which was the first) ma 
riage,” Smith triumphantly says, © we 
had in Virginia.” Smith had by this 
time become President of the Council 
and was at last its only member 
They had received supplies from Eng 
land, but the continuance of these was 
very uncertain. Newport on his r 


pros 


turn trip had foolishly pledged himself 
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not to return without a lump of gold, the | 


discovery of a passage to the North Sea, 
some of the settlers of the lost colony, ora 
freight worth £2000. 
was fulfilled, the colony was to be aban- 
doned to its own resources: and fulfilled 
t never was. 

Karly in October, 1609, Smith sailed for 
England, leaving nearly five hundred set 
tlers, with horses, cattle, cannon, fishing 
ets, and provisions. He never returned, 
though he madea successful vovage to New 
England. Heapparently went away under 
i cloud, but with him went the fortunes 
of the colony. There followed a period 
known as ‘the starving time,” which end 
ed in the abandonment of the settlement, 
with its fifty or sixty houses and its defense 


of palisades. The colonists were met as they | 


descended the river. in April, 1610, by Lord 
Delaware (or De la Warr) as he ascended 
with another party of settlers; and thence- 
forward the Virginia settlement was se- 
cure. Yet it did not grow strong; it was 
languishing in 1618, and it had an acces- 


Unless this pledge | 


WOMEN AT JAMESTOWN 


| sion of doubtful benefit in 1619, when we 
|} read in Smith's Generall Historie. as the 
| statement of John Rolfe, “About the last 
| of August came in a Dutch man-of-warre, 
| and sold us twenty Negars.” In 1621 came 
| a more desirable accession, through the 
| shipment by the company of ‘respectable 
| young women” for wives of those colo 
| nists who would pay the cost of transpor 
| tation—at first one hundred and twenty 
| pounds of tobacco, afterward one hundred 
}and fifty. In July, 1620, the colony was 
four thousand strong, and shipped to Eng 
jland forty thousand pounds of tobacco. 
This was raised with the aid many 
| bound apprentices—bovs and girls picked 
| up in the streets of London and sent out 
of many ‘disorderly persons” sent by 
order of the King. But in the year 1624 
only 1275 colonists were left in Virginia. 
| The eolony would have been more pros 
| perous, Captain Jolin Smith thought, with 
| out the tobacco. ‘* Out of the relicks of 
| our miseries,” he says, “time and experi- 
ence had brought that country to a great 


of 
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happinesse, had they not so much doted 
on their tobacco, on whose firmest foun- 
dations there is small stability, there being 
so many good commodities beside.” But 
their chief trouble, as he wrote from Lon 
don in 1631—the last vear of his life—was 
always in the uncertain sway of the Vir 
ginia Company in London: ** Their purses 
and lives were subject to some few here in 
London, who were never there, that con 
sumed all in Arguments, Projects, Con- 
clusions, altering everything yearely, as 
they altered opinions, till they had con 
sumed more than £200,000 and neere S000 
men’s lives.” 

Another voyager, also English, but in 
Dutch employ, following after Smith, ri- 
valled his fame. It was a wondrous pert- 
od, certainly, when a continent lay unex 
plored before civilized men, and a daring 
navigator could at a single vovage add to 
the map a whole mighty river, whereas 
now it sometimes takes many lives to es- 
tablish a few additional facts as to the mi 
nor sources of some well-known stream. 
The name of Henry Hudson is as indelibly 
associated with the river he discovered as 
is the Rhine with the feudal castles that 
make its summits pieturesque. The dif 
ference is that after the last stone of the 
last ruin has crumbled, the name of the 
great navigator will be as permanent as 
now. While Hudson was exploring what 
he called ** The Great North River of New 
Netherlands,” Champlain was within a 
few miles of him, on the lake that was to 


bear his name. Both he and Hudson were | like anything of larger expectations 


| after a time, under the teaching of ex} 


fortunate enough to have names suflicient 
ly characteristic to keep their places on 
the map, while “*Smith’s Isles” soon yield- 
ed to the yet vaguer appellation of the 
‘Tsles of Shoals.” 

It has been well pointed out in the most 
recent sketch of the Duteh in America 


Narrative and Critical History of the 
United States, edited by Justin Winsor 


proceed from the love of discovery or of 
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dia Company was, according 
now, a political movement 
1606, and revived in 1618—, 
stroy the results of Spanish « 
America, under cover of findi; 
to Cathay. 

Henry Hudson, an Englis] 
in the employ of this company 
Half-Moon, April 4, 1609. Hey 
for a northwest passage—to 
Was an opening north of Virgi H 
son's friend, Captain John Smit 
sured him. Sailing up the 1 
now bears his name, he found 1 
but brought back reports of | 
animals which revived the Dutel 
pany, and seeured for it a chart 
came in 1621. Before this Adrian 2 
had built a log fort on Manhatta 
in 1614, and had called the settler 
Amsterdam; another fort was } 
What is now Albany; another in 
now Gloucester, New Jersey ; and in 1626 
Peter Minuit bought the whole of \J 
hattan Island from the Indians 
settlements were supposed to be with: 
hundred miles which were to separate thi 
North and South Virginia settlement 


The Enelish from Vireinia tried to d) 


out the Dutch in 1613, and Governor Brad 
ford, in Plymouth, remonstrated in 1627 
but they remained. The seeret belie! 
the Dutch was that, after all, the Ene 
had secured only the two shells, while they 
had the oyster. For years the colony was 
rather like a commercial institution than 


rience, a more liberal policy was practiced, 


| and settlers came from many sources— dis 


satisfied religionists from New England 


| escaped servants from Virginia, and rich 


and poor from Holland. In 1643. there 


| were eighteen different nationalities rep- 
that of Mr. Fennow in the forth-coming 


resented in New Amsterdam. 
The English had thus obtained a foot 


| hold in Virginia, and the Dutch in New 
that the early Duteh explorations did not | 


gold-seeking, but were an incident of Eu- | 


ropean wars. Carlyle says that the Dutch 
might have kept on making butter and 
cheese forever had not the Spaniards hur- 


ried them into a war in order to make | 


them believe in St. Ignatius. The Span- 
tards, he says, **never made them believe in 
him, but sueceeded in breaking their own 
vertebral column, and raising the Dutch 
intoa great nation.” The Dutch West In- 


Netherlands, both being led by the lov 
of discovery, or of trade, or of revenge 
against the Spaniards. All efforts lad 
thus far failed to build a colony in New 
England. Captain Smith wrote that li 
was not so foolish as to suppose that any 
thing but the prospect of great gain woul 
induce people to settle in such a place. He 


| was right; it was done with the prospect of 


great gain, but of a kind of which he liad 
not dreamed. It is partly this new mo 
tive and partly the pivotal part it played 
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lonization of America that has 
ven to the little colony of Ply 
historie importance out of all 
to its numbers, its wealth, or 
ermanence of separate life. 
evrims, as they have always been 


id separated for conscience’ sake 
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the Pilgrims were growing up, whom they 
Wished to 
than Duteh; and they desired also to do 
‘for the propagating and ad 
vancing of the Gospel of Christ in the re 
So a hundred 
of their younger and stronger men and 


see speaking English rather 
something 


mote parts of the world.” 


JOHN ENDICOTT 


from the Chureh of England, had re 
moved from England to Holland, and 
liad dwelt there in that *‘common harbor 

all heresies,” as Bishop Hall called it, 
there inereasing to the number of a thou 
The Dutch magistrates said, ** These 
English have lived among us now these 
twelve years, and yet we have never had 
any suit or accusation against them.” But 
was a renewal of the wars between 
Spain and Holland; and the children of 

LXVI.—No. 395.—45 


sand 


there 


women were selected to go to America, 
and a portion of them sailed from Delft 
Haven in July, 1620, their pious minister, 
John Robinson, invoking a blessing upon 
their departure, and warning them, **‘ The 
Lord hath more truth yet to seek out of 
His holy Word.” Of their two ships, the 
Mayflower alone proved sea-worthy, and 
after touching at three English ports she 
still had a voyage of sixty-three days, 
The Speedwell put back in consequence 


\ 
’ 
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of alarms needlessly spread by her cap 
tain, who had already repented of his 
promise to remain a vear with the col 
ony, and took this cowardly wav to ob 
tain relief from that pledge 

On the eastern coast of Massachusetts 
there is a cape which stretches far into 
the sea, “shaped like a sickle,” as Cap 
tain John Smith said, but named less po 
etically “Cape Cod” by Gosnold, because 
of the multitudes of tish with whieh he 
had ** pestered” his vessel there. If on 
the 9th of November (Old Style), in 1620, 
any stray Indian had been looking from 
the blutf where Highiand Light now 
stands, he would have seen a lonely and 
weather 


beaten vessel creeping slowly to 
ward the Jand It was the Mayflower, 
now more than two months at sea. She 
had met with such storms and had grown 
so leaky that it had been seriously pro- 
posed by the sailors, when half aeross the 
Atlantic, to return. But for the fact that 
some passenger had happened to bring a 
great iron serew with his baggage, it is 
doubtful if the little vessel could have 
made the passage. As if was, she was 
heavy and slow, and the passengers were 
full of joy when they saw Cape Cod. 
They very well knew what land it was, for 
the mates of the vessel had been there 
twice before, while one passenger had 
actually been as far as Virginia. But 
they did not mean to remain at Cape Cod, 
or indeed in New England at all. Ever 
since the failure of the Popham colony in 
Maine, twelve years before, New England 
had been thought to be a ‘teold, barren, 
mountainous, rocky desert,” and had been 
abandoned as ** uninhabitable by English- 
men.’ So the Mayflower did not at first 
anchor at Cape Cod, but tacked and sailed 


southward for half a day, meaning to | 


reach the Hudson River. Then she got 
among those dangerous shoals and ecur- 
rents that lie off the southeastern extrem 
ity of the cape: and the captain, anxious 
for his vessel, and in a hurry to land his 
passengers, put about again and made 
Cape Cod Harbor. 

‘But here [can not but stay and make 
a pause,” savs the old writer who first de 
scribes this voyage, ‘‘andstand half amazed 
at these poor people’s condition; and so I 
think will the reader too, when he well 
considers the same. For having passed 
through many troubles, both before and 
upon the voyage, as aforesaid, they had 


to entertain and refresh then 
much less towns, to repair unt 
them lay an unknown wild 

nearest English settlement wa 
dred miles away. They had 

arrive in September, and it \ 
ber: they had expected to rene 
son River, and it was Cape Cor 
mer being done,” says the san 
Bradford—-*"all things stand 
look upon witha weather-beat 

the whole country being full of 

thickets, represented a wild and s; 
If they looked behind them, thi 


|; mighty ocean which they had ya 


was now a main bar and gulf to 
them from all the civil parts of thi 
To be sure, they had still a ship 
captain warned them daily that 1 
look out for a place to found | 
ny; that he could wait but | 
that the provisions were diminis| 


ery day, and he must and would 


}enough for himself and crew to us 


their return. Some of the cr 
even less friendly in what they said 
some of these were heard to threaten 
unless the place for their new colony wi 
soon found, ‘‘they would turn them ia 
their goods on shore and leave thei 

Such was the position of the Pilg 
when the Mayflower Jay at anchor 
Cape Cod Harbor. The first thing 
done was to select a place for their sett 
ment. This, however, could not be dom 
tillthe shallop, or sail-boat, was ready 
it would take several days, as they found 
So they went to work on this, and mea 
while, for the sake of a mutual unde 
standing among themselves, this agre: 
ment was drawn up and signed by all th: 
men on board. 


“Tn the name of God, Amen. We, whos 
names are underwritten, the loyall subic« 
our dread soveraigne lord, King James, } 
grace of God, of Great Britaine, France, and In 
land King, Defender of the Faith, ete., hi 
undertaken, for the glory of God and the 
vancement of the Christian faith, and ho 
of our King and country, a voyage to plant | 
first colony in the northerne parts of Virg 
doe, by these presents, solemnly and mul 
in the presence of God and one of anothel 
covenant and combine ourselves together 
a civill body politike, for our better ordering 
and preservation, and furtherance of the euds 
aforesaid ; and by vertue hereof to enact, con- 
stitute, and frame such iust and equal lawes, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices, from 


now no friends to welcome them, nor inns | time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
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nient for the generall 

re Colony; vuto which 

se all due submission 
enee. In witnesse where- 

hereunto subseribed 

es. Cape Cod, 11 of No 

the year of the raigne 
eraigue lord King Tames, 

| d, France, and Treland 
scotland 54. Anno Do 


Hi was the ‘‘ social com 
vood earnest—a thing 
iilosophers have claimed 
be implied in all human gov 

but which has rarely 


uit ina shape so unequiv 
Robinson's letter of ad 
ce to the company had recog 
d before they left Holland 
they were ‘‘to become a 


dy - politic,” using among 
emselves civil government, 
joosing their own rulers. 

\s with most persons who 
ie important documents, 
work seemed less impos 

to themselves than it has 
sce ippeared to others. They 
thought of discipline rather than 
‘ilosophy; they had seeured 
vood working organization, 
dit was not till long after 
it the act was discovered to have been 
birth of popular constitutional lib 
Such as it was, it was signed by 


forty-one men, mostly heads of families. 
\yainst each name was placed the number 
represented by him, making a total of one 
ndred and one persons, though aceu- 
tely revised estimates give one more. 
This being signed, the people were eager 
to goon shore and examine the new coun- 
even by venturing a little way. Soa 
party landed for fuel, a portion of them 
vingarmed; they saw neither person nor 
wise, but brought home a boat-load of 
per boughs, ‘‘ which smelled very 
et and strong,” and which became a 
quent fuel with them. Then the wo 
went ashore under guard to do their 
ishing, and we may well suppose that 
some of the twenty-eight children begged 
tard to go also, and offered much desul 
toryaid in bringing water from the springs, 
e the men guarded and the women 
scrubbed. The, more they knew of the 
land, the more they wished to know, and 
it last it was agreed that Captain Miles 
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JOHN WINTHROP 


Standish and sixteen men, *“* with every 
man his musket, sword, and corselet,” 
should be sent along the cape to explore 
The muskets were matehlocks, and the 
corselet was a coat of mail, a heavy gar 
ment to be worn amidst tangled woods 
and over weary sands 

The journal kept by this first party has 
been preserved. They found walnuts, 
strawberries, and vines, and came to some 
springs, where they sat down and drank 
their first New England water, as one of 
them says, “with as much delight as ever 
we drunk drink in all our lives.” They 
saw no Indians, but found their houses 
and graves: they found also a basket 
holding three or four bushels of Indian 
corn of yellow, red, and blue, such as still 
SYrOWS In Cape Cod. This they took with 
them on their return, meaning to pay for 
it, Which they afterward did. Then they 
returned, and a few days after another 
party, twice as large, and including the 
captain of the Mayflower, set off in the 
shallop to make farther explorations. All 
their adventures are preserved to us in the 
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most graphic way by contemporary nar 
ratives. They were attacked by Indians; 
they lost their rudder and their mast: they 
drifted at last on Clark’s Island, kept the 
Sabbath there, and on the 11th December, 
Old Style —commonly reckoned, but not 
quite accurately, as corresponding to the 
22d of December, New Style—they made 
their first landing on Plymouth Rock. 
This place being approved, they returned 
to the Mayflower, and her passengers were 


all landed, probably at the same point, five | 


days later. 

There they spent the winter—their first 
experience of a New England winter! 
They were ill housed, ill fed: one-half of 
them died during the first winter of scurvy 
and other diseases. At times, according 
to the diary of the heroic Bradford, there 
were but six or seven sound persons who 
could tend upon the sick and dying, 
“fetehed them wood, made them fires, 
dressed them meat, made their beds, wash 
ed their loathsome clothes, clothed and 
unclothed them,” two of these nurses be 
ing their spiritual and military leaders, 
Elder Brewster and Captain Miles Stan 
dish. The New Plymouth Colony never 
grew to be a strong one; its later history 
is merged in that of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, to which it led; but its suecess 
may be said to have been the turning-point 
in the existence of Raleigh’s ** English na 
tion.” The situation is thus briefly stated 
by the ablest historian who wrote in this 
continent before the Revolution, Govern 
or Hutchinson: 


“These were the founders of the colony of 
Plymouth. The settlement of this colony oe- 
casioned the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, 
which was the source of all the other colonies 


of New England. Virginia was in a dying 


state, and seemed to revive and flourish from 
the example of New England. I am not pre- 
serving from oblivion the names of heroes 
whose chief merit is the overthrow of cities, 
provinces, and empires, but the names of the 
founders of a flourishing town and colony, if 
not of the whole British empire in America.” 


In September, 1628, there came sailing 
into the harbor of Naumkeag, afterward 
called Salem, a ship bearing John Endicott, 
one of the six patentees of the ** Dorches 
ter Company,” lately enlarged into the 


posed to be impatient of his 
There remains no record of 
but an ample record of that of 
or in the emigration, Rey. Fray 
son, who came as the spiritual |: 
his colleague Skelton—of the 
party of the Massachusetts Ba 
They came in summer (1629), a 
early bupressions were in poet 
to the stern landing of thi 
Francis Higginson Says: 


“By noon we were within thre 
Cape Ann; and as we sailed along 
we saw every hill and dale and ey: 
full of gay woods and high trees, 4 
we came to the shore the more 
abundance, sometimes seattered aly 
times joined in sheets nine or ten 
Which we supposed to be brought 
low meadows by the tide. Now 
fine woods and green trees by land, 
yellow tlowers painting the sea, ma 
desirous to see our new paradise of New | 
land, whence we saw such forerunning 
of fertility afar off.” 


There came in this expedition 
possibly six) ships, of which the Mayflow: 
wasone. They brought two hundred per 
sons; Whereas only some forty had 
rived with Endicott: in the following yea 
eight hundred came with Winthrop 
succeeded) Endicott) as Governor. T 
company itself was transplanted bod 
from England. It was an organized voy 
ernment under a roval charter: the fre: 
men were to meet four times‘a vear and 
choose a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
eighteen assistants, who were to meet onc 
a month, and exercise all the functions of 
a state. As Mr. Lodge has tersely said 
“Tt was the migration of a people, not thi 
mere setting forth of.colonists and adver 
turers.” Considered as a colony, it was 
far larger and richer than that at Ply 
mouth; it had chosen a more fayorabli 


| situation, and it encountered less of hard 
| ship, though it had enough. — It was based 
| on the expectation of a less distinct break 


ing off from the Church of England than 
that of which the Plymouth colonists li 


{ 
a 


| set the example, and because of which the) 


were called *'Separatists.”” ** We will not 


| say,” said Francis Higginson, on looking 


* Governor and Company of Massachusetts | 


Bay.” Endicott had been appointed Gov- 


ernor, and found on shore only a few set- 
tlers, Roger Conant and others, partly 
strays from Plymouth, who were quite dis- 


back to the receding shores of England 
**we will not say, as the Separatists were 


| wont to say at their leaving of England 


farewell, Babylon! farewell, Rome! but 
we will say, farewell, dear England! far 
well, the Church of God in England, and 
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ENDICOTT CUTTING THE CROSS OUT OF THE ENGLISH FLAG 


| the Christian friends there. ...We 

practice the positive part of Chureh 
eformation, and to propagate the Gospel 

\merica.” 

Yet. when once established on this soil, 
was not much difference in degree 
f independence between the two colonies: 

| Endicott, when he sent back two tur 

ent Churehmen to England, or when he 
the eross, then deemed idolatrous, out 
f the English flag, or when he suppress 
Morton and his roisterers at Merry 


Mount, went further in the assertion of 
separate power than the milder authorities 
of Plymouth Colony ever went. Both 
colonies aimed at religious reformation. 
Neither colony professed religious tolera 
tion, though the Plymouth colony some 
times practiced it. Rhode Island, on its 
establishment by Roger Williams, both 
professed and practiced it; and though his 
banishment from Massachusetts was not 
on religious grounds alone, but partly 
from his contentious spirit in other ways, 


é 
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vet it resulted in good to the world at last 
through his high conceptions of religious 
liberty In the New Hampshire settle 

ments, Which were formed as early as 1628, 
there was less of strictness in religion, 
and perhaps less of religion; nor was there 
ever any great rigidity of doctrine or prac- 
tice in the few seattered villages of Maine. 
The two Connecticut colonies—Connecti 

eut and New Haven—being framed at first 
by the direct emigration of whole religious 
societies, might have been supposed to car 

ry some severity with them into their ban 

ishment: but they seemed to leave it be 

hind, and were not sterner at the outset 
than the men of the other early colonies, 
even those of Virginia. What changes 
came over this type of manhood in the 
second generation, in the banishment of a 
colony and the asceticism of a life too re 

stricted, we shall see. But these men 
were, at the outset, of as high a mould as 
* God sifted a whole 
nation,” said Stoughton, ‘‘that He might 
send choice grain over into this wilder 


ever settled a state. 


ness.’ Between the years 1629 and 1639, 
twenty thousand Puritans came to Amer- 
ica; it Was not a mere colonization, it was 
the transfer of a people. 

Thus were four colonies established on 
the North Atlantic coast before the year 
1630, in the vast region once called Vir 
ginia. Three of them were English at the 
beginning —Virginia, New Plymouth, and 
Massachusetts Bay—and the other was des 
tined to become such, changing its name 
from New Netherlands to New York. 
These may be called the pioneer colonies: 
and if we extend our view to the year 1650, 
we take in three other colonies, Connectt- 
eut, Rhode Island, New Haven—which 
had gone forth from these—while two in 
dependent colonies, one English and one 
Swedish, had made separate settlements 
in Marvland and Delaware; thus making 
nine im all, of which seven were English. 

The men of the Maryland settlement also 
called themselves, like those of Plymouth, 
* Pilgrims,” but the name had not come to 
them by such arduous experience, and it 
has not attached itself to their descend 
ants. The Roman Catholies and others 
who eame to’ Mary’s Land” in the Ark 
and the Dore in Mareh, 1634, under Leon 
ard Calvert, named their first settlement 
St. Mary’s, in honor of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and they called themselves ** the 
Pilgrims of St. Mary’s.” The emigration 
was made up very differently from those 
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which John Smith reeorded 
for it consisted of but twenty: 
and three hundred laboring-)) 
came under a charter granted 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, w} 
many years been trying to ests 
ony, Which he called Avalon 
ther north, and who had ereoy 
words of a letter of the period 
his intolerable plantation at > 
land, where he hath found bety 
and nine months’ winter, sud 
land nothing but rocks, lakes. 0) 
like bogs, which one might thru 
down to the butt-head.” But 
fore the new charter was siened 
succeeded by his son Ceeil, the seco rr 
Baltimore, who fully adopted his father’s 
plans, and fully defrayed the cos; 
first expedition, this being £40,000) 
There exists a graphie aceount of 4 
voyage of the first Maryland settlers 
Father White, their chaplain, in S 
port to his religious superiors at Romy 
He deseribes with delight his first aseeut 
of the Potomae River, of which he says 
“The Thames itself is a mere rivulet to 
it,” and when he reaches the St. Marys 
River, where the colony was founde: 
(March 27, 1634), he says, ** The finger of 
God is in this, and He purposes some great 
benefit to this nation.” He might well 
say that, for the career of the early Mary 
land colony was peaceful, tolerant, and 
honorable. It was the most nearly ind 
pendent and self-governing of the carly 
colonies, the King asking nothing of 
but two Indian arrows each year, and 
one-fifth of its gold or silver. It was call 
ed ** the land of the sanctuary”; all Cliris 
tians were tolerated there, though it did 


| not, like Rhode Island, expressly extend 


its toleration beyond Christianity. By 
degrees it passed under the charge of Pu 
ritans from Virginia, who proved them 
selves less liberal to Roman Catholics 
than the latter had been to them. But 
all working together laid the foundation 
of a new community, sharing in some 
respects the pursuits and destinies of Vir 
ginia, but more peaceful, and at times 
more prosperous. 

The other independent colony cany 
from Sweden —the only one ever planted 
by that nation. In the first years of Vir- 
ginia emigration Lord Delaware, wlio 
was then Governor, sailed up the river 
that took his name; but he left no sett 
ment there. The Dutch afterward tried 
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ive it, but the Indians destroyed | 1638 in two vessels commanded by Peter 
my. Then the great Protestant | Minuit, who had previously been Govern 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, the | or of New Netherlands. In spite of thi 
f the North,” resolved, at the sug loud protestations of the Dutch Governor, 
of a Stockholm merchant, William | Kieft, they established themselves on the 


CECIL CALVERT, SECOND LORD BALTIMORE, 


Usselinx, to found a colony, which, unlike | river Delaware, and called their fort Chris 
Virginia, should have noslaves, and which | tiana, in honor of the young Queen. Four 
should be ‘‘the jewel of his kingdom.” | years after, a Governor was sent out to 
He died, and his little daughter Christina | them from Sweden, a lieutenant-colonel 


succeeded him; but the Prime Minister, |in the Swedish army, John Printz, de 


xenstiern, carried out the original plan, | scribed by one writer as a person ‘* who 


sending fifty Swedes and Finlanders in| weighed 400 pounds, and drank three 


king 
crest lt 
2 
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drinks at every meal.’ He built himself 
a house, let us hope on firm foundations, 
upon What is now called Province Island, 
at the mouth of the Schuylkill River. 
Meanwhile the English from New Haven 
had settled within the bounds of the colo 
ny, andthe Duteh had driven them away, 
Never 
theless there was a Swedish colony thus 
established in America, rivalling the Duteh 
of ** New Netherlands” in enterprise and 
industry, but destined to pass away and 
leave hardly a trace behind. 


und then trespassed themselves. 


Such were the beginnings of European 
colonization along the Atlantic coast of 
North America. In the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century (1650) the condition of 
The New Eng 
land colonies were of course English, and 
so were Virginia and Maryland; but the 
fertile recion between these Northern and 
Southern colonies was claimed and oceu- 


that coast was as follows. 


ary and landscape styles of gardening, 
and expressed my strong preference for 
the latter. IT would not, however, entire 
ly discard the former. 


JN a former paper I described the topi- | 


A HOME 


A trimmed hedge | 


or a plant cut in some fantastic shape | 


often gives pleasure, because it shows the 
hand of man. 
by railroad 


Those who travel much 


valleys, by rushing streams and through 
dense forests, where even the grand soli- 
tudes of nature tire, because man longs for 
companionship—can bear witness to their 
sensations of pleasure in suddenly com- 
ing upon a trimmed hedge, a trellis of 
neatly trained vines, or a few closely 
pruned These show that 
man has been there, and that civilization 
is near. In an old country formality is 
the rule, and the close following of na- 
ture is therefore a grateful exception. 
With us the beautiful wildness of na- 
ture is abundantly the rule, and formali- 
It is thus 
that the grounds of Elvaston Castle may 


evergreens. 


ty may be a grateful exception. 


give pleasure to an American of unques 
tioned taste. 


genuine pleasure to the true artist, the 


| 


over mountains and through | 


| plain my meaning. 


pied, as has been shown, by [{ 

by Sweden. The French elai; 

settled regions now known ss 

nas and Georgia; the Spaniar 
bevond. Amid all these cont 
tionalities, what had become o 
dream? The seven English « 
ranged in order of time, wer 
Virginia, founded in 1607, and 

this day ‘‘the Old Dominion”: p 
mouth, founded in 1620, and eal), 
day ‘‘the Old Colony”; Mas 
dav, 1628; Connecticut, 1633; M 
1634; Rhode Island and Provid 
tations, 1636; New Haven, 1638. | | 
these—the two Massachusetts and 
Connecticut colonies—had been 
together since 1643 against thi 
and the Duteh; the others stood 
each for itself. Among these s 
settlements, where was Raleigh's 
lish nation” ? 
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tain much valuable information, but thy 
may be imprinted upon his” brain 
pictures which he ean transfer to 


own grounds. Let him, however, tal: 


It existed in these vers 


week's ride by railroad, and he will con: 


back with a hundred pictures. Nati 


lawns and open glades, forests and streams 
clumps of native shrubbery, groups of na 


tive trees, all leave their impress, to | 


called up at some future time. 


of my daily rides, near a railroad track, is 
a mass of forest, in front of which stands 
Its architecture is not interest 


a house. 


ing, but the background makes it charm 
ing. This beauty has grown upon mie day 


by day, until now in planning a lawn | 
should seek for a heavy background o/ 
large trees, against which the dwelling 
could stand, like a pearl against walls o/ 


emerald. 


It is with much hesitation that I me 


tion my own efforts to illustrate in 
own grounds my thoughts on lands: 
art, but in no other way ean I so well + 


is always the best illustration of 


soundness of a theory. 
For the best effects, however, and for | 


natural or landscape style remains pre- | 


eminent. The question is how to obtain 
A man 


may read Repton and Knight, and ob 


a knowledge of its eapabilities. 


| 


| many associations. 


Some thirty-five years ago my old home 


and birth-place was destroyed by fir 


with it went many of the trees planted by 
| my father, under which I had played in 


After building 


one 


Work accomplished 


hye 


| childhood, and which were hallowed 3 


au 


‘ 

| 

| 
des 
1 
Pr 
4 Sa 
ri 
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VARIEGATED 


other 


house upon the same spot, my first | 
was to plant trees. I did not give | 


desire 


much thought to the pages of Repton or | 


Price, for pictures on my brain came out 
fresh and glowing for the oceasion. 


They | 
ere drawn there years before on the ta 
le-lands of the Andes, in the valleys of 
Savoy, and in the parks and gardens of 
Kngland, while the Alleghanies gave me | 
rich autumnal tints. 

(ne of the finest of these pictures was a | 
square house surrounded by piazzas, and 


ARUNDO, LINDEN, AND CHINESE 


CYPRESS. 


in the midst of an amphitheatre of level 
plain and forest-covered hills. There 
were no trees within two hundred feet of 


| the house, and as I lay reading or dream 


ing in my hammock on the piazza, with 


| the clear sunlight on the sod and the fresh 


breezes on my cheek, 1 resolved that I 
would have no trees near my house to 
make it melancholy with their 
shadows or breed disease with their damp 


sombre 


hess. 


Man was made to enjoy the sun 
and air, and not to shut them out. 


723 


| 


a 


It was in October when I left my sum 
mer home, and erossing the Alleghanies, 
the whole forest and valley and mountain 
were in a blaze of green and scarlet and 
gold, while the leaves of the silver-poplars 
quivered like snow-flakes in the air, 

So to my picture of an amphitheatre 
and open lawn about a house was thus 
added foliage of varied tints, and I re- 
solved that on my grounds | would have 
strong contrasts, and thus picturesque 
etfects 

[ did not wish to encroach upon my 
pasture fields, or to have so large a lawn 
that to keep the turf closely mown would 
bea burden. Therefore the ground to be 
planted was limited to some five acres, 
in the centre of which was placed the 
dwelling, protected by piazzas all 
sides 

Of the old trees of my childhood there 
were saved from the flames two large lin- 
dens a hundred feet high, with branches 
sweeping the ground, while their tall 
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place is an oceasional vista | 
of rock-work forms the object 
one, the broad wings of an A 
that of another, while at anot 
point stands a purple beech fifty 

It may be a matter of taste to 
a large lawn with outlying o 
single specimens, but my fancy 
for several distinet lawns. t} 
forms and colors of which ma 
not only from the main dwe! 
from the best house location 
Thus the whole place could Ix 
furnish not only building spots 
of the children, but a succession 
prises with their nooks and vistas 

Two of these lawns have thus be: 
cupied with dwellings, and the 
ready for the same occupation. The ny 
lawn, on which the homestead j 


| has a front of two hundred and twert 


forms stood like sentinels guarding the | 


house. One of these is shown in the en- 


grraving. 


Being near a large village, the idea of | 


seclusion naturally suggested itself; there- 
fore on the outside of the sidewalk were 
planted American elms and deciduous 
ceypresses, while on the fence lines was 
placed a row of hemlock ten feet apart, 
with another row of Norway spruce five 
feet inside of the hemlock. These have 
now grown tall and thick, making an 
admirable background against which to 
plant trees of various tints. ‘Thus, al 
though very near the denser part of a vil- 
lage of ten thousand inhabitants, we have 
the seclusion of a forest, and children can 
play unseen within its sheltered nooks. 


For many years this double row of | 
hemlock and spruce feathered from the | 


ground, and were untouched by the knife. 
Some two vears ago the lower branches, 


five feet, and a depth of three hundred a; 
fifty feet, the house being one hundred 
and fifty feet from the street. A cam 
entering from a gate at one side of thy 
front makes a curving line to the hous: 
and describing a circle, passes out at 1 
same place. This drive is planted 
trees and shrubs on the street side and o 
the circle side. Among these the tal! 
dens before mentioned stand up with 
bold relief against the sky, while in front 
is the broad open turf of the circle, seven 
ty-five feet in diameter. 

Sitting on the front of the piazza, thi 
eye takes in the finest of the trees, whili 
a change of position to the east or west 
gives a view of the remainder, Outside 
the drive stands a row of stone pines with 
their bright refreshing green. In front 
of these is a Picea grandis from Califor 
nia—a rapid-growing tall tree with well 
clothed horizontal branches. Near 
stands a Magnolia cordata, twenty-tiv: 


| feet high, which twice in the year bears 


being partly dead and naked, were cut out | 


to the height of eight feet, and there was 
developed the charming vista shown in the 
engraving. These trunks have since been 
planted with ivy and Ampelopsis veitchii, 
which in a short time will give green col- 


the piazza, and now after thirty-five years 
the effeet justifies the plan. 
Another great charm of a dwelling 


In arranging my groups one object has 
been so to plant that the distinctive form 
and color of each tree may be seen from 


yellow flowers. 

To flank the linden on its left side a 
lighter foliage was needed. This was fur 
nished by Virgilia lutea. Few know the 
beauty of this tree—a native of Kentucky) 
forests, and rare in Europe. This speci 
men is fifty feet high and fifty feet broad 
its foliage resembles that of the locust i: 
form and tint, while its color is much ligli! 
er than that of the adjacent linden. — Its 


| flowers are snow-white, and cover its sur 


face with long racemes. For still stronge 
contrasts, like Othello at the side of Des 
demona, comes next a purple beech {ft 


AND SPRUCES 


OF HEMLOCKS 
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feet high. The foliage of this tree is dense, 
and in early June almost black, taking a 
When 
at its darkest, the effeet of its foliage in a 
mass of green is very striking. 


lighter tint as the season advances. 


Arching over the drive and almost 
touching the purple beech are the lighter 
foliage and pure white blossoms of a dou- 
ble-flowering cherry, which covers a di 
ameter of fifty feet, and the trunk of which 
is twelve feet in circumference. 
ing this stands a picturesque form of the 
European larch, fifty feet high, tall and 


pyramidal, with its branches curving far | 


below the horizontal line, and its bluish 
tint contrasting well with the purple beech 
opposite. 

The dark green of the euonymus, or 
burning-bush, clothed in the autumn 
with its brilliant scarlet berries, makes a 
striking group with the lighter lilacs and 
the bluish tint of the glaucous juniper. 
Contrasting with these is a large red- 
flowering horse-chestnut, with dark foli- 
age and large clusters of scarlet flowers, 
gleaming among the leaves like rubies on 
emerald. Towering up above its neigh- 
bors, and throwing out its long arms 
against the sky, is a tall gingko. Its 
branches often assume a cross-like form, 
and when at night the stars gleam _ be- 
tween them the effect is striking. Among 
all this green and purple there is needed 
a permanent white, which is given by the 
tall trunk of a cut-leaved birch, clothed in 
its snow-white bark. | A cut-leaved beech 
and a dogwood stand together. The 
beech is about twenty-five feet high and 
twenty-five feet in diameter, with a very 
symmetrical cone-like shape, and an ex- 
quisite refinement of foliage. The shears 
have never touched it, yet it has the dense 
compactness of a trimmed hedge. The 
varied drapery of the dogwood, from the 
white flowers of June to the richly tinted 
leaves of autumn, is notable. A recently 
introduced searlet-flowering variety, and 
another which droops like a Kilmarnock 
willow, will make for this charming com- 
panions. The drive, on which are the 


trees that have described, divides 


been 


near the house, one branch going around 
the front lawn, while the other passes 
through a porte cochére to the rear of the 
house, forming what might be called the 
domestic circle. Here seemed to be the 
only place for the grand cathedral form 
of the weeping-beech which was described 
in a former paper. Already it bids fair 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to touch both drives, and - 
branches form a forest house {i ohiy 
dren, covering a diameter of 
with a roof thirty feet from 1 


| Near this is a dark Nordman; 


Adjoin- 


ed twenty years ago, and now 
high. I thought it had suffice) 
vet it bids fair to battle with 
for its share of sun and soil. 8 
ways; the most experienced me) 
closely, while those who do not 
size which trees will ultimately ; 
sure to err. 

They think they ean cut out, a 
the time comes, their cutting ou: 
vandalism. On a part of the far 
I thought well adapted for a buildi: 
I planted, thirty years ago, a dozeu + 
of American oaks seventy to eight 
apart. These are now fast appro 
each other, and having abundant 
spread, are remarkable specimens 
illustrate the benefit of planting eyer 
tree with the space which will be needed 
fifty years afterward. I thought 
might be room on the domestic cir 
some specimens of moderate growth, the 
fore at the point where the roads di 
there was placed a group with widely « 
trasting forms and colors. The most st 
ing of these is the weeping -sophora 
most graceful and soft feathery tre: 
unlike the locust in form and color oj 
leaf, but with much more graceful o 
lines. Its branches droop to the ground 
and its interior is a leafy bower. \, 
this stands a cephalotaxus—a yew - lik 
Japanese plant—with very light foliay: 
flanked by a group of upright and com 
pact Irish yews. The dark richness 0} 
these yews forms a fine contrast with tli 
cephalotaxus. With their close and form 
al uprightness comes also in contrast ti 
weeping- hemlock, which resembles ai 
evergreen fountain, and possesses great 
beauty. This tree is scarcely known in 
Europe. It is a native American, and as 
it flourishes in a wide territory, must b 
come very popular. 

The glaucous steel tint of the nob| 
of Oregon gives here another contrast 
which is inereased by the presence of 
a large specimen of erect yew. On tlils 


circle, touching the porte cocheére, are 4 
white lilac and a dark euonymus, thie 
| brilliant scarlet berries of the latter being 
Near this stands 
the oak-leaved hydrangea, some four feet 
Its foliage ind 


visible a long distance. 


in height and diameter. 
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ite Lowers in the summer are striking, 
, the autumn the maroon color 
s leaves is very remarkable. The 
¢ shows well its form. Just op 
ny the outer edge of the front cir 
standard Hydrangea grandiflora, 
trimming to a strong 
e feet high, and then 
vine it the support of a stake 

stand alone. The 
trusses then bear down 
branches, and make it a 
tree of great beauty. 

is the striking foliage 

we variegated-leaved althea. 
The prostrate Juniper natu 
creeps upon the ground, 
| fancied a more pictur 
form, and so a leading 


ea 


shoot was carried up eight 
feet, and then with its side 


vanches allowed to fall upon 
the earth. The result is an 
evergreen mound of unique 
character. 

The varied forms of these 
drooping evergreens are very 
cturesque. One of them is 
the weeping Norway spruce, 
e branches of which fall to 
e ground, With little trou- 
je it could be made to resem- 
Je a young camel. Entirely unlike is 
the weeping Silver-fir, in the same group. 


Its leading shoot has been trained up some 
ten feet, and its side branches allowed to 


fall hugging the stem. The result is a 
lossy evergreen column which can be 


carried as high as the house. Podocar 
pus, or Japanese yew, forms a rich mem- 
ber of this group, although it is sometimes 
injured by the winter. 

Near this is a trio of Azalea amana 
a plant long grown in greenhouses, but 
now esteemed perfectly hardy. Being 
dwarf, compact, and evergreen, it 1s emi- 
nently adapted for bedding, and its sheet 
fcrimson bloom makes it very attractive. 
This group always excites admiration. 

| do not faney a vine-obstructed piazza, 
and yet the house needed some seclusion, 
So there were planted on each side of the 
front 
tamarisk. 
these shrubs can not be surpassed. 
African has the lightest tint, and blooms 


The soft feathery foliage of 


in June. 
id reaches to the cornice of the piazza, 
covering a third of its front with a wide 


steps the African and the Indian | 
The | 


The Indian blooms in August, | 


ind 


LAWN. 


sweep of graceful branches, and drooping 


racemes of mauve and pink thowers, which 
continue until frost. 
ingly beautiful. 
mens of this shrub growing thriftily in 
the front of city houses 


The etfeet is exeeed 
| have seen fine speci 


On the approach to the house the long 
view resting on the distant East River and 
the high lands of the Hudson seemed te 
mark the nakedness of the upper corner 
So I planted there a Ken 
tucky cotfee-tree, trimming it up above 
the line of vision from the seecond-story 


of the house. 


windows, and giving thus a mass of foli 
age relieve the upper cornice, Kew 
_ know the value of this tree. Its sturdy 
| branches, destitute of spray, are unique in 


to 


winter, while in the summer its foliage is 
light and airy, and gives none of the som 
bre shadows thrown by trees like the 
Norway maple. It has a peculiar leaf 
habit. Inthe morning and afternoon the 
leaves turn up their edges to the sky, 
letting the light through them, while in 
| the heat of the day they are flat, and give 


a denser shade. 

Excepting upon its eastern part, the 
edge of the front circle is clear of trees 
or shrubs opposite the whole front of the 
house, near which the plantation of the 
west side is commenced by a group of 
golden and purple Japan maples at the 
foot of a Chinese cypress. The body of 


- 
Sahar 
K leaved Hydrangea 
¥ 
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foliage twelve feet in diameter. Its revu 
lar conical shape is shown well in the en 


this last is thirty-five feet high, and its 
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graving, while its soft feathery foliage and 


its refreshing light pea-green color give it 
a very delicate and graceful beauty. At 
the foot of this is also a low-growing and 
wide-spreading yew of great hardiness and 


thriftiness 


nine feet broad—adapts it to small places 


It may be ealled Taxus repandens, and 


few plants give me more pleasure. 


Near this, and still on the outer edge of 


the front circle, isa small Magnolia lenneé, 
with abundant flowers the size of a tulip, 
and early inthe spring showing their crim 
son silver-lined petals. With these con 


trasts well a group of golden yews. For 
winter effect the golden retinospora is 


brighter, but in June nothing ean equal 
the brilliant richness of the golden yew. 
It belongs also to a most enduring family, 


some of the members of which have a re- 


puted life of 2000 years. The greatest per 
fection in which these are found is at El- 


vaston Castle, where, trimmed in various 


shapes, they present an appearance of bur- 
nished gold 

Near this is a remarkable specimen of 
weeping - larch, which, with a body ten 
feet high, stretches out horizontally at 
different angles long arms of twenty-two 
feet. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than its vellow foliage in autumn, stand- 
ing against the dark and more persistent 
greenness of the tall linden. The engray- 
ing gives its winter aspect. In the centre 
of the outer edge of this cirele, and Oppo- 
site the hall door, isa large Rhododendron 
grandiflorum, which stands by itself, and 


Its growth is very luxuriant, 
and its peculiar shape—three feet high and 


}and then, beyond all, the brown clit} 


| here are various trees and shrubs \ 


is simple in its suggestiveness 
is no effort for striking effects 
piazza there is no front view of 
or vistas. The only thought 
cing southern breezes, and ha 
enjoy the rest of simplicity 
however, to the west, where 
has been planted to form, when 
distinet building plot, but, unt 
to form a part of the general la 
isa vista bordered with natural ) 
and finishing with the golden 
large standard yew. 

No allusion has been made t 
of the liouse. Here is also an oj}, 
with various trees on the fartli 
In the nearest view is the collect 
American oaks before mentioned, st 
ther a gleam of the waters of the s 
the Palisades. Here I have the | 


iria, a charming Chinese tree, with 


crimped foliage overtopped with racemes 
of golden tlowers. Here, too, is the © 
ental spruce, with its symmetrical 
and exquisite refinement of foliag: 


TO} 


'give me pleasure. On this lawn I hay 


planted some peach-trees, for they 
me delicious fruit, and the refreshing lig 
green tint of their foliage is scarcely sin 
passed. Near this, and somewhat hidden 
is the drying ground, surrounded by try 
lised grape-vines, and flanked by currants 
strawberries, and raspberries. 

in making the western lawn, the idea 
has been to form a natural belt of the tinest 


trees and shrubs between the two lawns 


is much admired. Its bloom in June con- | 


s.sted of more than a hundred erimson 
trusses. 

With one or two clumps of common 
shrubbery, the trees [ have named com- 
plete the front circle. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
trees and shrubs are near the outer edge, 
and from the front piazza the eve rests 


upon a stretch of clear turf before reach- | 


ing the trees. 
and room to receive a current of air, com- 
ing as by a funnel from the south through 
anavenue halfamilelong. Onthe warm- 
est days, when the valley below is calm, a 
steady breeze is felt on this piazza. There 
is reason thus for the preference of an 


This gives plenty of sun, | 


leaving sufficient openings to give from 
one a view of the turf of the other, and 
thus make them appear parts of on 
pleasure-ground. In this belt is a group 
of rhododendrons, another of kalmias, 
ergreen prinos, Andromeda floribunda 
and a mass of mixed shrubbery. Tow 
ering up above these shrubby misses is 
one of the most beautiful of evergreens. a 
Nordmann fir, thirty feet high, with reg 
ular symmetrical form and compact dark 
glossy foliage. In early June the light 
tint of its young growth against the gloss) 
darkness of the old is very striking — like 
gold upon ebony. A mixed group of rho 
dodendrons, kalmias, and hardy azaleas 
bloom one after the other, and form from 


| the piazza a pleasant picture even in \ 


| ter. The deciduous foliage of the azaica 


open lawn near a house. This front lawn | 


is relieved by the rich glossy leaves of tlie 
rhododendron, while the superb flower 


= 
\ vy 
’ 
~ 
| 


ist f the 
y the exquisite forms and varied 
These 


0 its are essential to every lawn, 


latter is ennanced in its 


ts the bloom of the former. 
e are none more beautiful. Some 
aleas are grafted upon the native 

\) in stock, and, we think, grow more 
than the imported plants, which 

er layers, or grafted upon the Euro 


this group stands a most charm 
from Colorado, known as Picea 
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bright green and purple tints, are deeply 
cut likelace. My favorite isa ruby-tinted 
variety, Ww ith blood-eolored leaves, through 
Which the sun shines as through a elass 
of claret This bed of Japan maples is 


the favorite spot with all visitors. For 


WEEPING-LARCH 


pungens. Its form is regular, its foliage 
is compact, and its color is a most refresh 
ing light lavender, on which the eye re 
peatedly turns and dwells with pleasure. 
It forms a striking contrast with its neigh- 
bor, the Nordmann fir. 


iple, containing all the best varieties. 


\mong all the novel things sent from Ja- | 


un, hone are more novel and charming 
‘an these maples. Rarely growing large 


t) 


rees with great variety of form and color, 
One variety is like burnished gold, anoth 
eris veined green and white, another has 
right pink variegation, and others, in 


is country, they form shrubs or dwarf | 


ten years they have borne unprotected the 


severest winters.*  T should mention an 


| other Japanese tree in the group of ma 


ples, which, although small, gives great 


promise. [tis the sun-ray pine, the bright 


| green leaves of which are marked with a 
In this lawn is a low bed of Japanese | 


distinet sun colored Variegation. When 
this tree becomes large it will be a 
striking and beautiful object. 


most 


In a line with these maples is a mass of varie 
gated Arundo donar, with its white and green leave 5, 
and exceedingly 
show a tithe of its beauty 


showy, The engraving can not 
Although tender, it can 
be protected by a covering of hay or litte ro and will 
give then much stronger shoots than when taken up 


every autumn 


re 
~ 
pean St cil 
A 
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Near this is a clump of tree peonies 
plants difficult to propagate, easy to grow, 
very enduring in their character, and 
very showy in their masses of white, 
scarlet, and purple. Japan has given 
new varieties of this plant far surpassing 
the old. I should notice a plant of An 
dromeda arborea which attains a height 
of twelve to fifteen feet, and is remark 
able for the beauty of its drooping flow 
ers, for the delicate coppery tint of its 
new growth, and for the great charm of 
its autumn tint of reddish-mauve. A 
novelty in this border is a tall stem of 
English yew, trimmed up about eight 
feet, and grafted with the low-spreading 
variety before mentioned, which will 
make it an evergreen weeping tree of 
unique character. Near this stands a 
large group of shrubs and small trees, 
among which may be found purple hazel, 
variegated -leaved althea, Japan snow- 
ball, golden catalpa, burning- bush, gold- 
en oak, and other striking varieties. This 
golden catalpa I purpose cutting down 
to the ground every year for a bedding 
plant, as is done with the paulownia. — It 
will then push out great broad golden 
leaves, and will make a plant almost as | 
effective as an arum, and with much 
brighter color. Beyond these, and form. | 
ing a background for the second lawn, 
is a grove of tulip-trees, horse-chestnuts, 
elms, beeches, and maples, planted fifty- 


five years ago, and against them gleams | 
the auburn hair of the purple fringe. 
Under these newly planted trees was 
given me the ground for the garden of | 
my boyhood—for the first exercise of 


budding horticultural propensities. 

Thus ends the belt between the two 
lawns—not thick enough to make a divid- 
ing line, and sufficiently scattered to ena- 
ble Gne lawn to be seen from the other, 
and while defining the limits of each, to 
seem as one. The western lawn is flank- | 
ed by a hemlock hedge eight feet high 
a compact evergreen wall possessing a 
beauty which no other tree can give. The 
contrast between its new and old growth 
is particularly pleasing. Against this is | 
planted a group of golden yews, a large | 
and spreading white fringe, a trio of Trish 
yews, and a group of rhododendrons, 
with dotted specimens of golden retino- 
spora. This last is an introduction from | 
Japan, which is golden all the year, and | 
very effective either as a single specimen, | 


as a hedge, or as a low border. Occasion- | 


} its autumn foliage. Near it is a sil 
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al shrubs vary the belt, and so) 
from it stands a European 
branches sweeping the groun: 
sessing all the beauty deseribed 
vious paper. 

Between these trees and tl) 
groups before mentioned is a wii 
of turf in which can be placed 
ing, with abundant open space ; 
Standing on this dwelling-plac 
ing southward, the forms and « 
shown in their variation. To 
an Atlas cedar forty feet high ex] 
dark tufted ecushion-like richness 
liage. This tree is the African 
the family to which the cedar of Le! 
and the Himalayan cedar belong 
foliage lies on the top of the bi 
and it therefore is seen best when 1 
chamber window from which it « 
looked down upon. Here is thi 
idal form of the liquidambar, with its 
star-like leaf and the rich maroon tit 


S best 


weeping linden fifty feet high, with « 
graceful droop of branches and a quiver 
ing variegation of white and green as thi 
leaves are stirred by the wind. 

On this lawn is a large pyramidal oak 
in process of preparation for the grafting 
upon it of the golden oak. When this is 
done the mass of burnished gold glisten 
ing in the sun will be a thing worthy of 
remembrance. A mass of large shrub 
bery links this lawn with the one first 
deseribed. 

Thus, having a right and left flank 
over the shadows of which the eye can 
pass to something more striking beyond 
it rests upon a mass of earth with rock 
cropping out. On this was originally an 
old bowlder too large and deeply anchored 
to be removed. On this bowlder earth 
and rocks were placed, and upon them 
were planted various sorts of trees and 
shrubs with picturesque forms. Over a 
piece of rock large enough for a_ seat 
droops the soft foliage of a weeping-so 
phora, having one side only, and that over 
the rock, on which is seated the figure in 
the engraving. Above it is a gracefu 
mound formed by the weeping-hemlock 
untrained; and by its side, like a taller 


| brother, is the columnar form of the weep 


ing silver-fir. Near by Eulalia japonica 
throws up its drooping ostrich plumes 
and the little epimedium shows its color 
ed leaves. Between the rocks grows 
the deciduous Rhododendron dauricui, 


a | 
| 


A HOME LAWN 


WEEPING-SOPHORA, OVER 


the earliest shrub tlower in 
x. Irish yews stand guard here over 
r prostrate brother, the low -spread- 
ew, which is particularly effective 
ugthe rocks. Aroundare scattered se 
is, ferns, Gregorian spruces, mahonias 
in Japan, and other plants, for the rare 
itv of which it is a convenient shel 
Over these are spread the giant arms 
| Abies alata twenty-five feet high 
riety of Norway spruce originating in 
ing, and exceedingly picturesque in 
itiine, 

\ Cilician firand a Japan larch, which 
erin its character than the European 
give pleasure here, as does also the 

e fringe—a small tree with rich dark 
ive and snow-white filaments of bloom, 
ring the whole tree with a very grace 
eauty. 
L. LXVI 


On this lawn is a group of 
No. 395. 16 


ROCK-WORKK 


large English vews fifteen feet high and 
broad, and in front of them is a standard 
golden yvew with a naked stem five feet 
high, head tive in diameter. 
This golden globe on a pedestal of bronze 
is the most striking object at the end of 
the vista from the piazza, and makes a 
most appropriate jewel for the rock set 
ting, which is seen through the same vista 


and a feet 


The mass of hemlock and Norway spruce 


on the 


street side forms a good back 
ground for this picturesque grouping as 
An 
easional plant like the lavender-colored 
Picea purges or the purple birch serves 
to break up the regularity of the street 
belt. 


On the third lawn, on which a dwelling 


it is seen from the dwelling site 


has been placed, it seemed better to have 
the open turf upon the side, as there the 


+, 
— 
bea 
‘ 
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peculiar architecture was shown to advan 
fifty 
years old, planted on the street, gave a 


tage Some fine American elms, 


finish to the front, which was supplement 
few of the 
have been deseribed, 


which 
A tree on this lawn 


ed by a choicer trees 


Picea cephalonica—is a favorite not only 
for its own beauty, but for its pleasant as- 
sociations with a ride which LI once took 
up the Black Mountain in Cephalonia, 
where | found a forest of these trees sey 
enty feet high, with broad diameters of 
branches sweeping the ground. 

On this third 
magnolias, a fine specimen of virgilia, a 
tall tulip-tree, with its upright shaft, its 
light green felia x 


lawn 


its showy flowers, 
a weeping slippery-elm, with the broad, 
sweeping curves of its branches, and the 
clean, steel - colored foliage of the Ken 
tucky coffee. 

These, with copper beeeh, weeping SO- 
phora, Chinese cypress, rhododendrons, 
and shrubs, cover the front, while in the 
rear of the open side lawn is a double belt 
of shrubbery dividing it completely from 
a vegetable and fruit garden. These three 
lawns are thus entirely distinct, and yet 
so connected that they form parts of one 
pleasure-ground. In way the 
halls, library, drawing-rooms and dining 


the same 


room of a well-constructed house, being 
made en suite, may preserve each its sepa- 


rate character, and yet be made parts of 


one whole. 
Which these lawns have 
been planted has been a gradual one. 


The mode nn 


The outside lines were planted first: then 
tree after tree was introduced, with oppor 
tunity between to study effeets. The con 
trast of form, the harmony or contrast of 
colors, and the result of light and shade 
at ditferent periods of the day, all required 
consideration. [ft was not unusual to plant 
a tree, and, growing it a year, study it in 
all its aspects, imagine what it would be in 
fifty vears, and then transplant it to some 
other point better fitted to develop its 
qualities. Sitting upon the piazza, the eve 
suddenly uplifted from the absorption of 
book or newspaper would chance upon a 
feature or a capability which had eseaped 
more careful study. 

This mode, however, would be too slow 
for the average planter, and it would, per 
haps, be well to deseribe the course which 
should be taken by a gentleman who de- 
sires to have his grounds tastefully orna- 
mented 


is a collection of | 


He should first employ a « 


veyor to make him a topog 
locating upon it all buildings 
desirable to be retained. EK) 
for a house or to obta 
should 
EKarth-work is very ex 
rarely justifiable. A varied 
ting surface is always prefera 


surface, there be no 


soil, 


level ; rocks removable can by 
rocks permanent, and spaces 
above planted with small shi 
by trees. 

The map being secured, he s 
nure the whole ground very tho 
If he has courage enough, he ex 
hundred dollars’ worth of stabl: 
to the aere with great advantavy 
own experience teaches me. Th 
should then be planted with 
beets, or some other root crop, to d 
and pulverize the soil. 

While these are growing, let | 
a landscape artist; and here wi 
difficulty. He can find 
draw him a beautiful map, and 
correct: eves and taste may enadbie 


men 


to locate for present effeet any mat 
which is given them. He will find 
ever, very few who have the knoy 

of trees and plants which will enal) 
them to select that material. A landseay: 
artist who is master of his profession musi 
be familiar with all hardy trees and shrubs 
which are attainable in order that ly 
select those which, by their harmon 

or by their strongly contrasting forms 
colors, may be suitable for a pictur 

He must know not only the siz 
of the tree when planted, but what 

be its height or breadth fifty years aft 
ward. Without this knowledge li 
place a Norway spruce where a vew should 
be, and his finest trees will be planted 
closely that some of them will requir 
be cut away at the end of twenty 


lawn. 


or the whole plantation be ruined, W 
of tree knowledge has spoiled many cost 
places, and a true landscape artist sho 
be so saturated with this knowledg: 
he can always speak ex cathedru 
thus give his employer that contiden: 
him which is essential to suceess. A 

of trees must be at heart an artist. be« 
he is familiar with the best forms: 
artist may have no knowledge of 
and may therefore fail, because he striy 
for ultimate effects which he ean not 
sibly foresee. 


pos 


4 
“ 
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true landscape artist having been | color, many of which are from Japan. 


et the owner of the grounds give 
le arrangement into his hands, 
him responsible for the result. 
limit the expenses by requiring 
ction of the more common trees 
rubs, in many of which there is 
erit. but if he desire the highest 
on of beauty, he must be prepared 
for it. Tiffany’s diamonds are 
than his garnets, and many who 
him willingly pay for the best. 

e been compelled to write of my 
vrounds because with them [ am 
uniliar. There may be others with 
aried features and greater charms. 
the contrasting of colors we may 


The silvery white of some plants may 
be contrasted with the gold and purple 
and searlet of others, until a lawn filled 
with hardy trees and shrubs of color may 
be made as striking as one composed of 
coleus and other bedding plants, which 
may then be relegated back to their only 
proper home, the greenhouse. 

We have seen the gardens and lawns 
of the past, and can enjoy their beauty 


which remains to us. We ean not look 


| upon those of the future, but we may hope 


that the material now at command may 
be laid upon the earthly canvas by true 
landscape artists, so that in coming years 
those who are here may behold scenes 


orward to finer results than we have | more worthy of their enjoyment than the 
the last ten years have been won- | finest efforts of the most skillful masters 
fully productive of new varieties in| that the world of art has yet known, 


THE LITTLE WHITE BEGGARS 


Tue small waves came frolicking in from the sea, 
Leaping the rocks where the big breakers roar: 
Snowy crests tossing, so proud to be free, 
Racing and chasing in baby-like glee 
Up the sand slope to the beach cabin door 


Throned on the post of the sea-looking gate, 

Safe in the fold of my sheltering arm, 
Sat three-year-old Dick, like a king in his state, 
Little feet drumming at rapturous rate— 

Small King Canute, do the waves own thy charm? 


Laughing eyes, blue as the blue laughing sea, 
Smiles rippling over twin coral and pearls ; 
Dainty white arms tossing up in their glee, 
Baby voice shouting as merry and free 
As the sea-breezes tumbling those sunshiny curls 


O Richard my king, what do babies’ blue eyes 
Discern of the beauty of sea and of shore’ 

As much as the little sandpiper that flies 

Where the crisp ripples curve, or the small waves that rise, 
When the floods clap their hands and rejoice evermore? 


Do I slander the soul of my small “ human boy”? 
Look out, then. my Dick. over ocean’s blue floor, 
And tell me what fancies those deep thoughts employ 
Ha: Dick, see them come! Do you join in the joy 
Of the little white horses all racing for shore’ 


The tiny uplifted arm paused in the air, 

The blue eyes grew thoughtful, the breeze-tousled head 
Shook sunbeams around, and the sweet little pair 
Of coral lips, trembling with utterance rare, 

‘Doze isn’t white horses,” he earnestly said 
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What, not little horses, Dick? See how they run, 
All their curly white manes floating back on the sea 


Dashing the drops up to shine in the sun, 
Racing and chasing—what glorious fun! 
No. no: doze is ‘itthke white beggars,” said he. 
lithe white beggars,” he murmured again. 
Oh, litthe white breakers, you mean, IL suppose. 
Not ‘itthe white b’akers’—sugegestion was, vain, 
My wisdom rejected with baby disdain— 
“Ittle white beggars dey is; I knows.” 


Litthe white beggars—well, that’s an idea! 
Then perhaps you can tell so we'll all understand, 


these little white beggars come begging for here; 


What 
And the soft baby lips whispered, close to my ear, 
Dey begs for de wocks, an’ de sea-weed, an’ sand.” 
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ING the forenoon of the 21st of 
ember, in the year 1865, the fol 
note was delivered at the door of 


I) 


erican legation in Paris: 
* DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, November, 
DEAR I append a copy of a let- 
3d inst. from Mrs. Alice G. Iturbide, 
confidential, and of my reply of the 
{t jant.in regard to the detention of her 
child in Mexico without 
her desire to have him restored to her 


SIR, 


her consent, 


euardianship. 
thout entering into the questions raised 
etter of Mrs. Iturbide, LT must request 
on informally to lend your good offices toward 
e that lady in the accomplishment of her | 
so far as it can be done without injury 
to the dignity or rights of this government. 
“Very truly yours, 
* WILLIAM 


H. 


An interview was arranged by the min- 
ister for the following day, and atthe hour 
designated a lady of some twenty-three or 
venty-four summers, and of more than 
inary personal charms, presented her- 
t the legation. A brief conversa 
i disclosed to the minister the fact that 

visitor was a native the United 
tates and of the city of Washington, and | 
that she had exchanged her maiden name 
of Green for that of Iturbide only two or 
three years before; her husband, a son of 


sell a 


of 


HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF 
DON AUGUSTIN DE ITURBIDE 


the aforetime Emperor Iturbide, being, | 


at the epoch of their nuptials, attached to 
the Mexican legation in Washington. 
These preliminaries disposed Dona 
Alice proceeded to explain the special 
motives of her visit to France and to the 


of, 


American legation. To render her story 
quite intelligible it will be convenient to 
many of my readers probably to be re 
minded of some facts in the history of our 
sister republic which it is no reproacli to 
any of them perhaps to have never known, 
or to have forgotten. 


It isabout three hundred and fifty vears | 


since Cortez, with a handful of Spanish 
adventurers, landed at the port now call- 
ed Vera Cruz. Profiting by the antipa- 
th which alienated the native 
from their Aztec conquerors, as well as by 
lis superior arms and shameless duplici- 
was enabled to reach the city of 
Mexico, to dispossess the reigning sover 
eign, and convert a territory five times 


eS 


races 


tv, he 


MEXICO 


¢ 


the size of France into a dependence otf 
the Spanish monarchy. 
Spain held peaceful possession of the 


territory thus agquired until the first Bo 
haparte robbed the Bourbons of the Span 
ish peninsula, and put one of his own bro 
thers in their place, a period of nearly three 
centuries. The Spanish colonies in Amer 
ica Unanimously refused to sanction the 
indignity put upon their mother country 
by the Bonapartes, and in 1808 the Mexi 
cans seized the Spanish Vieeroy and sent 
him a prisoner to Spain. 
then made of their power by the Mexicans 
was fatal to their value as colonists, nor 


The discoy ery 


did the restoration of the Bourbons to the 
Spanish throne in 1814 restore the lovalty 
A 


cession of conspiracies and a steadily in 


of their American dependencies. suc 
creasing defection of the Spanish colonists 
from the mother country, punished, when- 
ever possible, with Spanish cruelty, con 

stitute the prevailing features of Mexican 
history for the next ten years. In 1821, 
bowever, Don Augustin Iturbide, a Span 

iard who had held a commission in the 
roval army, and had been dismissed for 
cruelty to his prisoners, managed by in 

trigue and courage, guided by a genius of 
no common order, to sunder the ties which 
bound Mexico to Spain, to have the col- 
ony declared independent, and in May, 
1822, to have himself proclaimed Emperor. 
Santa Anna, who has since figured so con 

spicuously in the history of Mexico, then 
a colonel of infantry, uniting with Gener 
als Guerrero and Bravo, managed to have 
the election of Iturbide annulled by the 
Congress, a republican form of govern 

ment proclaimed, and a law passed requir 
ing the deposed Emperor to quit the terri 
tory of the republic at once, never to re 
turn to it, under penalty of death. At the 
same time, and to testify their sense of 


| the obligations of their country to him for 


his part in ridding it of foreign rule, they 
allowed him a pension of $25,000 a year. 
After an exile of a few months, and pre 
suming too much upon his popularity 
with the Mexican people, or little 
upon the jealousy of the existing govern 
ment, he ventured to sail again for his 
native land. The Mexican authorities, 
aware of his departure from England, of 
his destination, and probable designs, had 


too 


{ 
4 
5. 
4 


his arrival, 
19th July, 


him promptly arrested upon 


and shot on the evening of the 
[S24 

Krom this time forth until 1863 Mexico 
enjoved hat her rulers were pleased to 


term a republican form of government, 


and independence of all foreign potentates 
nana powe 


W hen 


pote htates and powers, W 


all for 
should ex 
third of the and 
property of the republic belong 
of the L: 
forgotten, 


We Say independence of 


cept one Kully one real 
personal 
itin Communion, 
that 
to the 


COUPrSe 


ed to the cler 

who, be it never 
ios owe their primary 
head of the Church at 
the holders of this vast w 
midable political 


consider 
allegiance 
Of 
ealth were a for 
with the 
always had to reckon when it 
which the 


Rome. 
force, which 
rovernment 


desired to reform any abuse in 


Chureh was interested, or to introduce 
any costly reform toward which the es 
tates of the Chureh should contribute. 


Whenever the 


servience tothe 


liberal party refused sub 
priests, whenever they ask 
ed for laws to encourage foreign Immigra 
tion, for the opening of new roads, for the 
construction of railways, for the privilege 
to all sects to worship God in their own 
for the for the 
reduction of the prohibitory duties on im 
in fact when they 

leulated 
wealth 


] 
clergy 


way, freedom of the press, 
reform 
natural 
the 


pronun- 


ports, asked any 
to develop the 
the 
organized a 
vovernment that in- 
and with its enormous 


Vast 
and resources of country, 
immediately 
Clamento against the 
itiated the reform, 
vealth had 
overturning or corrupting it. 

In bold 
made to render the government supreme, 


always been successful in 


and successful effort was 


and reasonably independent of clerical as 
well as foreign influence. Benito Juarez,* 
at this time Minister of pure 
blooded Indian, but endowed with many 
rare qualities for popular leadership, be 
of the 
nest and eflicient champions of this move 
The cause of the reformers was be 
the then President, Comonfort, 
through the intluenee of the Chureh, This 
led to the formation of a second govern 
ment, of head. to 
forced contributions for their support: by 
both 
and unfulfilled engagements. 


Justice, a 


came conspicuous as one most ear- 
ment 


traved by 


Which Juarez was the 


gvovernments, an exhausted treasury, 


Among the 


in Pabls 


1806 


» Galateo, in the State of Oa 
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latter 
eign governments 


000 


England, | 


were some 
Spain. 

In IS61, 
under 


and while the parti: 
Juarez and of the resi 
Miramon and Zuloaga 
for the supremacy, 
Amerien, 

Influences and 


wer 
the civil w 
Simultaneously 

intrigues reg 
Mexican polities. 
more critica 


As our cor 

the foreign meddle; 
more audacious and exacting 
last the prospects of our Union 
most desperate aspect, and ther 
to be no one to make 
France, England, 
of October, 1861, 
by which they 
ly to send each her quota of troo) 
cupy certain Mexican sea-ports, arn 
priate the 
imports to the payment of their respe 
debts; the high contracting powers 
ever, pledging themselves respectiy 

make no acquisition of territory o 
special advantage, aud to exercis 

the internal affairs of Mexico no 
ence of a nature to impair the right of 


the 


ALQLVESSO 
and Spain, on 
signed a joint co. 
bound themselves 


revenues collecte 


Mexican nation to choose and | 


Clg 
organize its own government. 
The United States was invited to 
in this convention, but Mr. Seward 
declined to countenance any scheny 


land European troops upon this contine: 
for any purpose whatever. He did, hovy 
offer to @uarantee the interests on 
Mexico's European debts for fiy: vears 


ever, 


upon such security as Mexico was quit 
able and willing to furnish. 
which none 


Or Veasous 
of them ever cared to ayvow 
it did not suit the purposes of the Euro 
pean parties to accept this offer. 

The Commissioners of the allied powers 
had reached Vera Cruz by the 10th of Jan 
uary, 1862, with an army of 10,000 men 
When they met to submit the 
amount of the claims of their respective 
Mexico, the Frei 
Commissioner presented a claim from lis 
government of 812,000,000, to which enor 
mous aggregate their grievances had s 
len in almost a single night from less than 
one million. 


and 


items 


governments against 


The other Commissioners did 
not disguise their surprise, and declined 
to make themselves in any way respons! 
ble for the correctness of the claim, or for 
its collection. It soon transpired that t 

Emperor of France had other purposes in 
view than were contemplated by his allies 


= 
| 
i. 
} 
t 
* Born at 
xaca, 21st March 


sed to come to the suceor of the 
ein its apparently unequal strug 

he Anglo-Saxon in the Western 

re. He wished also to coneiliate 

the Pontifieal and the Austrian 

ith neither of which was he on 

of terms, by giving an American 

nd an imperial crown to the Most 
He wished 
: barrier against the farther spread 
weratie institutions on this conti 
d he wished to find remunerative 
norable places at another people's 


(‘a house of Hapsbure. 


for some of his more troublesome 
nts. Regardless of hiis engage- 
ith his allies, and of the rights of 
lependent nation, he sent out a laree 
marched them without any serious 
resistunice to the city of Mexico, and pro 
froma handful of reactionary politi 
hat he styled an expression of a na- 
ii wish that the Archduke Maximilian 
\ustria should come and rule over their 
iry with the title of Emperor. 
e Archduke hesitated. He at first 
sed to accept, unless the United States 
mild acknowledge his government, the 


es guarantee his authority, and the 


Mexican people, by a popular vote, in- 
him to come and rule over them. 
Neither of these conditions was com- 


with. But Maximilian had become 
iopelessly in debt; his estate at Miramar 
was covered with mortgages, which were 
threatened with immediate foreclosure, 


d it was a question of weeks, or of 


uonths at most, when the sheriff's flag | 


voild be hanging out of his castle win- 
ows. The Emperor of France profited 
by a condition of things so propitious to 


lis designs, and offered to supply Maxi- | 


ian with the means of discharging 
ose debts. Taking counsel of his neces- 
sities and of his wife’s ambition, rather 
of his own judgment, the arch- 
clutched at this shadowy sceptre, 

on the 10th of April, 1864, signed, 

is own palace of Miramar, a conven- 
hich at once put him in possession 
12,000,000 franes, and of the right to 

« tnseribed with the title of Emperor in 
\/manae de Gotha. By the same sig 
nature, like Esau, he abandoned his birth 
riglit,and all claim of right in himself and 
in lis descendants to sueceed to the crown 
of Austria. On his way to take possession 
of his imaginary empire the inchoate sov 
ereign, accompanied by his youthful and 
ambitious wife, passed through Rome to 
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secure the blessing of the Pope In other 
words, the co-operation of the Chureh in 
their adventure. They were received 
with distinction; the Pope treated them 
He said 
a minister from his court should soon 
follow them, and explain more fully the 
Wishes and expectations of the Holy See 


kindly, and promised liberalls 


A more enviable and envied pair appar 
ently had never before been borne over 
the dark waters of the Adriatic. So au 
spicious did everything appear to this 
young couple—he was only thirty-two, 
and the archduchess but twenty-four 
that even the warning of Pasquin did not 
disturb them, though, to such superstitious 
natures as Maximilian’s, not of an assuring 
character. It proved to be strangely yao 
phetic.* 

On the 29th of May, 1864, Maximiljan 
and the archduchess arrived at Vera Cruz 
They proceeded directly to the city of 
Mexico, making no stop except at Orizaba 
to give thanks to the Virgin de los Reme 
dios for the protection she had not ceased 
to extend to their steamer from the day it 
left Trieste. 

Their reception was a disappointment 
They looked in vain for the manifesta 
tions of genuine and unpurechased popular 
enthusiasm which they had been led to 
expect as one of the rewards of their con 
descension. They were attended, it is true, 
by an army of some 43,000 troops, com 
manded by a Marshal of France, but these 
were not Mexicans, and though this large 
army had been several months in the coun 
|try—most of it about two years—more 
than thirteen States of Mexico were still 
in the hands of Juarists, and there was no 
satisfactory assurance to be had that the 
others would not be, the moment the 
pressure of foreign troops was removed 

Of the troubles and anxieties that this 
chromo Emperor encountered at the 
threshold of his reign; the discouraging 
state of his finances; his cruel desertion 
| by the Papal Nuncio; the incompatibl 

pretensions of Marshal Bazaine;: the thies 


“ Maximiliano, non te fidare, 


Torna sollicito a Miramare; 

Il trono fradicio de Montexuma 

E happo Alco, colmo il spuma 

Il ‘timeo Danaos’ a non ricorda 


Sotto la clamide trova la corda !” 

(** Beware, Maximilian! Return promptly to Mira 
mar. The frail throne of the Montezumas is a Gal 
lie snare—a cup full only of froth. He who does 
not remember the ‘timeo Danaos’ instead of a pur 
ple shall find a halter.”’) 
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DON AUGUSTIN RBIDE 


ing and treachery to which the imperial |) humiliated; of the blunders, follies 


household was a constant prey; the for- crimes into which he was betrayed 
midable army of European parasites by wicked counsellors, and by his own 
whom the new sovereign was infested and his wife’s inexperience and weakness 
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matters which it would take vol- | 
For the present pur 
s enough to say that very soon 

s arrival the Archduke realized that 

d atford to neglect nothing that 

ielp him in the slightest degree to 

fearful current of national feel 

was threatening to sweep him 

ind this brings us to the story of 
[turbide, to which we 

reader's attention. 

proceeded to say that the Archduke 
en in Mexico but a few months when 
difliculties of the task he had under- 
ken began to develop rapidly. He had 
suceeeded in securing the adhesion of 
He was pressed by 


to deseribe. 


now in- 


Mexiean people. 
ts. which he could devise no means of 
scharging or of much longer extending. 
His plan for securing immigration proved | 
bor’ His expectation of a recogni: | 
on by the United States and their friend- 
y alliance was not only not realized, but, 
the contrary, his enemies were multi- | 


ortive. 


lied and strengthened daily by the un- 


lisvuised sympathy which their cause re- 
ived from their eastern neighbor. In 
about for the means of strength- 


isting 
onciling the Mexican people to his rule, 
i bethought him of holding out to them 


the hope that at his death his sceptre would | 


lescend to a pure-blooded Mexican of im- 


perial lineage. 


The marriage of Maximilian and Car- 
| sion of her husband's family and friends, 
the Emperor 


otta had not been blessed with offspring. 
{mong the children’ of 
lturbide was Don Angel de 
e husband of Dofa Alicia. 


Iturbide, 
They had 


teresting, and already a public favorite. 


During the summer following Maximil- | 
ian's arrival the elder members of the | 
lturbide family had received notice from | 


Maximilian that they must leave Mex- 
No reason for this extraordinary 
lemand was assigned, and it 


was 
regarded. 
which they were not disposed to submit, 
the Iturbides had no resources save the 


money owing them by the Mexican gov- | 


erninent—the remains of a pension award- 


ed the family at the time of their father’s | 


leath, and upon the revenues of which 
they were entirely dependent. They al- 
lowed it to be understood, however, that 
if Maximilian would guarantee their pen- 
sion and pay up arrears they would go. 


dis- | 
Aside from the injustice, to 
| tion: 
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In progress of time Maximilian changed 
his policy, and instead of driving all the 
Iturbides out of the country, he determined 
to make them give hostages for their good 
behavior. He proposed to confer upon 
the child of Dona Alicia and upon its 
(then a lad of sixteen) the rank 
and title of princes, to charge himself with 
their education, which should be suited to 
their proposed rank, and to make a suit- 


cousin 


able allowance to all the elder branches 


of the family who—save a maiden aunt, Jo- 


| sefa, who was to remain at the palace with 


the infant children—should leave their 
country, and never return to it without 
the permission of the Emperor, This pro 
position was rejected at first with indigna 
tion and scorn. Time and reflection, how- 


| ever, led the Iturbides to reconsider their 


They bethought themselves that 
they were completely at the merey of Max 
imilian and his soldiers, that their income 
could be stopped with a dash of his pen, 
and all of them not only reduced to beg 
gary, but driven into exile. It was far- 
ther urged upon them that in declining 
this offer they were perhaps rejecting a 


decision. 


| brilliant opportunity for their children, 
ing lis position, and in some degree re- | 


and for themselves a title and rank which 
in any part of Europe would carry with 
it important privileges—that, in fact, they 
were surrendering wealth, rank, and so- 
cial independence for perhaps destitution 
and despair. 

Overruled by the counsel and persua- 


and a little dazzled, as she admitted, by 
the brilliant prospects held out to her 


| child, and by the thought of being herself, 
me child, a boy, at this time only two | 
ind a half years old, who was bright, in- | 


perhaps, at no very distant day, the mo 
ther of an emperor 


for the purpose of 
| making her little child heir to his crown 


was one of the inducements used to be 
guile her into its surrender, and alarmed 
by the perils and privations which seemed 


| to be in store for them if they refused 


Dofia Alicia finally yielded, and on the 
15th of September signed a contract of 
which the following is her own transla- 


Secret agreement which the Children of the Libera- 
tor, Don Augustin de Iturhide, with his 
Imperial Majesty. 


made 


His Majesty the Emperor, wishing to honor 


| the memory of the Liberator Don Augustin de 
| Iturbide, on account of the just titles which 
| he has to the gratitude of the nation, and the 


children of said Liberator; wishing at the same 


| time to facilitate all the means that may lead 
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to the realization of the noble manifestation 
Which his Majesty has conceived 

By order of his Majesty, his Excelleney the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Don Fernando 
Ramirez, in charge of the Department of State, 
ete., and the Sefores Don Augustin, Don An- 
gel, and Don Augustin Cosma, and the Senorita 
Dona Joseta de Iturbide, have agreed upon 
what follows: 

I. His Majesty will give a high position to 
the two grandchildren of the Emperor, Don 
Augustin and Don Salvador, as also to the 
daughter of the said Emperor, Dona Josefa de 
Iturbide. 

II. Their Majesties will provide for the edu- 
cation of the said two grandchildren of the 
Emperor Augustin, as well as for the main- 
tenance of the same and of Dota Josefa. 

III. In proof of the special protection and 
favor which his Majesty wishes to dispense to 
the said grandchildren of the Emperor, Don 
Augustin and Don Salvador, his Majesty con 
stitutes himself tutor and guardian of them, 
appotnting Dona Josefa de Iturbide co-guard 

IV. The Senores D. Augustin, D. Angel, and 
I). Augustin Cosmo de Iturbide promise for 
themselves, for Dota Sabina, and for their le- 
gitimate Ollspring, hever to return to the en- 
pire without previous authorization of the 
sovereign or of his legitimate regency. 

V. The government of his Majesty will or- 
der to be delivered by the National Treasury 
to the Senores D. Augustin, D. Angel, and D. 
Augustin Cosmo, Dona Josefa, and Dota Sa 
bina de Iturbide, the sum of $30,000 in cash, 
and $120,000 in bills on Paris at the common 
rate of exchange, and payable $60,000 on the 
lth of February, which makes a total of 
$150,000 (one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars) on account of the credit which they have 
against the nation, 

VI. The government of his Majesty will or- 
der the account or accounts of the family of 
the Liberator Iturbide to be liquidated, not 
only those which belong to it expressly, but 
also those which revert to them by inherit- 
ance, and will recognize the credit which may 
result. 

VII. The government of his Majesty will 


and $1524 (one thousand five | 
twenty-four dollars) to the last: 
payment to Senor D. Augustin ¢ 
full pay corresponding to his 1 
The necessary orders will be 
these allowances be paid with a 
and on the same terms expresses 
ceding article in regard to the pens 
In testimony of the present a 
signed in triplicate at the Palace of ( 
pee on the 9th of September, 1-65. 
By order of His Imperial Majest 
The Minister of Foreign Atta 
of the Department of State. 
José F. Ramirez 
JOSEFA DE Trunni 
A. DE ITURBIDI 
ANGEL DE 
AUGUSTIN C. bE 
ALICIA G. DE Irursi 


As soon as the instrument 

the Iturbides were notified that 1 
expected to quit Mexico without | 
The next day, the 16th of September, ise 
they set out from the city of M 
Dona Alicia consecrating the Jas 
ments of her stay near her child 
packing up and sending to the Em) 


| some of his playthings, with a mot 


note commending him to her protect 

As the distance grew between her « 
and herself in the progress of their jo 
ney, Dona Alicia began to realize 
she had done, and the impossibility 
ever becoming reconciled to it. She found 
she was more of a mother than a princess 
On reaching Puebla she resolved to pro 


| ceed no farther, and addressed a not: 


Marshal Bazaine, invoking his friendly 
offices with the Emperor and Empress for 
the restoration of her child. Unable to 
endure the anxious uncertainty with whic! 
she was harassed while awaiting a reply 
to her letter, she determined to retrace 


| her steps to the city of Mexico. All 


give the proper orders so that the pensions | 


which at present are held by Sefiores D. Augus- 
tin, D. Angel, D. Augustin Cosmo, Donia Jose- 
fa, and Dona Sabina de Iturbide be paid to 
them with all punctuality and without any 
discount, at their place of residence, or at the 
nearest convenient place, if Mexico have not 
with the former any commercial relations. 
VII. The government of his Majesty grants 
to the above-mentioned D. Augustin, D. Angel, 
and Dofla Sabina, over and above the pen 
sions, an annual allowance for life ef $6100 
(six thousand one hundred dollars) to the 
first, $5100 (five thousand one hundred dollars) 
to the second, which annually shall be received 
by the wife of D. Angel in case of his decease, 


alone she took the first diligence leayi 

for the capital, travelling under her maid 
en name of Alice Green. On her arrival 
she found refuge in the house of Dota 
Podresa, the wife of one of the Empero: 
Iturbide’s most devoted and influential 
friends. This lady accompanied her to 


| the quarters of Marshal Bazaine, by whom 


they were informed that he had just ¥ 
ceived a reply to the note he had addressed 
to the palace upon the subject of their vis 
it, in which the Emperor stated that he 
had accepted Dofia Alicia’s child under a 
solemn contract signed by all the adult 
Iturbides, and the Marshal was requested 
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ipy himself farther with her 

Dona Alicia persuaded the Marshal 
again to the Emperor, and in the 

uclosure to convey to him the fol 
note from herself: 


ho 


After my departure from Mexico 
loth of Septemibe r, my presence in this 
ippear strange to your Majesty ; but 
vhich feeling the 
ense known of humanity, have guided 
s in search of a son who is the charm 
xistence, There is in the life of par- 
, constant thought, the welfare of their 
and I, who enjoyed life so mueh in 

t my child, thought always of his fu- 

s education occupied me as the only 
to be fultilled by me on earth, and in 
those moments in which I vacillated in 


has no bounds, a 


to the position of my dear Augustin I 

| myself to separate from him—thank- 
Majesty inind the 

ide family, in which you distinguished 


for keepin 1h 


specially my son—but IT have so wept 


s separation, TF have undergone such 
ess during these nine days, that IT have 
yords with which to explain to your Maj- 
ill the magnitude of my trouble. I 
vht that if did not see my child would 
mind, and all my family sharing that 
permitted to return 
er Which I make with a heart full of crief, 
i heart which needs speedy consolation. 


Ine to address the 


prayer is to see my child, and not to be 
rated trom him in his infaney. 
In my dreams as a mother, I never thought 

uy son should one day be a prince who 
id aspire tO a crown; my 
ate him as a good Mexican who, brought 

ith good ideas, might one day become 
ful to his country, but very contented with 
I lived. My 
spiness Knew no limits, and now that your 


passion was to 


unble position in whieh 
sty honors in my child a national memo 
un I to separate myself from him while he 
What 
vse, if L survived this separation, would 
the least mishap in the life of my child 
This black thought has follow- 


n need of all my solicitude ? 


in me? 


me everyWhere since my child was no long- | 


if my side, and I have nothing either in my 
or in my head to render me tranquil. 
| passing hour increases my grief, and if 
Majesty is convinced of the sincerity of 
ly Words, it is not possible that your Majesty 
ould prolong my sutterings. 
“No longer to see my child! 
lf from him perhaps forever! To aban- 
him when he most needs my care! There 
10 agony compared to this sad thought. 
ir Majesty can not insist on a separation 
ch puts in danger my existence, and I hope 


To separate | 
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to abandon him, no matter 


be the expectations of his 


for one moment 
how great might 
future, 

*T am confident that her Majesty the Em- 
press, who has shown herself so kind to my 
The good heart 
of your Majesties can not permit that the pro- 


son, Will support my prayer, 


found affliction of your servant be prolonged. 
“ALICE G. DE ITURBIDE. 

‘To his Majesty 

* MEXICO, 

* STREET OF THE 


COLISEO PRINCIP 


To this letter written 
made, but the Empress sent to Marshal 


no answer was 
Bazaine by a messenger a copy of the let 
ter by which Dona Alicia had commended 
the child to her protection. 
ger was charged in addition to Say that 
their early day 
make such farther reply as upon reflee 
tion they might think it deserved. After 
an interval of two days, and at about ten 


The messen- 


Majesties would at an 


o'clock in the forenoon, one of the Impe 
rial, or as it was the fashion to denominate 
them at court, Palatine Guards, called at 
the residence of Dona Podresa to say that 
their Majesties wished to see Dona Alicia 
at the palace that they might confer to- 
cether more conveniently than was prac 
ticable by correspondence. The officer 
charged with this mission was apparently 
a gentleman of rank; he spoke kindly of 
her child, and of her prospects of recover 
ing it. 
but consented finally to go, apprehending 


Instinetively she hesitated at first, 


nothing more serious than the persuasion 
and appeals with which her resolution 
might have tocontend at the palace. On 
descending she remarked that one of the 
imperial carriages was waiting for her at 
the door. She asked of Dona Podresa if 
she would not allow her carriage to econ 
vey her to the palace. The officer expos 
| tulated, and begged her not to reject the 
| hospitality of the Emperor's conveyance, 
which had been sent expressly for her. 
Anxious to do nothing that might preju 
dice the success of her mission to the pal- 
ace, she finally, but not without misgiv 
ings, stepped in and rode off. 
On reaching the corner of the street into 
which the carriage should have turned to 
go to the palace in the city, it went straight 
on. Noticing this, Dofia Alicia said,**The 
court is at Chapultepec, I suppose?” The 
officer nodded an affirmative. Presently 


| 


the carriage passed the street it should 


that, doing justice tomy feelings, your Majesty “ 

| accept my gratitude for your affectionate | have taken to go to Chapultepee. — Ex- 
treatinent of my child, and will order that he | planations ensued. She had been betray- 
return to the side of a mother wha ought not | ed by her august sovereigns, and was on 
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her way to Puebla and the sea-coast. On 
reaching the outskirts of the city of Mex 
ico, they found a diligence awaiting them 
with another officer and one or two men 
for an escort. She down from her 
carriage, seated herself upon a stone by 
the road-side, and refused to go with them 
farther. She was then taken up by the 
men, placed by main force inside the dili 
gence, and driven off toward Puebla. In 
the toilet Which she had made for her visit 
to the palace, with nothing but her man 
tilla over her head and shoulders, she rode 
all that day and the succeeding cold and 
rainy night, reaching Puebla and her hus 
band on the following day. Then they 
received notice that they must be prepared 
On 
the following day they set out for Vera 
Cruz. From Orizaba Don Angel de Itur 
bide addressed to Maximilian the follow 


vot 


to leave Mexico by the next steamer, 


ing protest against the series of aets which 
were culminating in the banishment of 
himself and most of his family from their 
native land, and against the farther forei 
ble detention of his nephew: 


“SIRE, 
Majesty against your foreible detention of my 
nephew the Prince Don Augustin against the 
wishes of his Highness’s mother, Dona Alicin 
G. de Iturbide. As the present cireum- 
stances your Majesty las no legal warrant for 
such a proceeding, and if even such a title ex- 
isted, I do not believe it would be consistent 
With your Majesty’s dignity to maintain it, I 


hoy 


, sire, vou will take measures for the res 
titution of the aforesaid prince to the arms of 
his afilicted mother. 

“T remain, sire, with profound respect, your 
Majesty’s very obedient servant, 


“A. DE ITURBIDE.” 


The family embarked from Vera Cruz 
on the next steamer. 

When the child was first left at the pal 
ace on the 15th of September, the Kmper 
or, the Empress, and the aunt 
promised solemnly to advise the parents 
daily by post or telegraph of its condition. 


Josefa 


It is my duty to protest before your | 
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suading the Emperor of Fr: 
cede with Maximilian for th 
of her child. 

In reply to further inquiries 
cia stated that Maximilian 
the popularity Which the 
bide enjoyed and was likely 
Mexico, and had resorted to thes 
invs as the best means of apy 
that popularity to himself, and « 
ing its appropriation by any one, 
Marshal Bazaine treated her 
regretted that he had no autho 
the child, and manifested a wi 
do everything in his power to j 
Emperor to surrender it. After 
Dona Alicia through, the minist 
obliged to tell her that he had no 
ty to interfere officially with wh 
to be purely a domestie erieyva 
which the authorities of her count 
her redress, but that his sympat 
her both as a mother and as an Aj 
disposed him to go to the verge of 
propriety to assist her. On the 
day he called upon her husband and 
her brother-in-law, Don Augustin de [1 
bide, and asked them to let him kino 
what way he could best serve then 

They said the greatest favor they « 


ask or expect was an opportunity of ma 
ing a personal appeal to the Emperor N 
poleon for a restoration of the child 
for leave to return to their own county 
On the following day, Tuesday. the 25: 
of November, the minister waited 
the French Minister of Foreign Af! 
Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, reeapitulat 
briefly the circumstances of the case, a: 
then remarked that, while he had no yo 
cation to represent Mexican subjects near 
the Emperor, he could not withhold |i 
friendly offices from a fellow-country\ 
man in distress, and expressed a hope 
he would find it within the line of his duty 


| to support their application. 


On the first day’s journey from Mexico, | 


Dofia Alicia received a telegram from the 
Emperor, stating that the child had slept 
well, and was gay and cheerful. This 
was the first, last, and the only communi 
cation ever received from any of them on 
the subject. 


directly 


Dona Alicia took her way as 
aS was practicable to Washing 
ton, where she said she was encouraged by 
Mr. Seward to hope that the American 
minister in Paris might assist her in per 


Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys said it ¥ 
impossible for him or for the Emperor t 
receive the Princess Iturbide; that shi 
should have appealed to the Emperor of 
Mexico, or have sought redress from | 
tribunals of her country; that the t 
had signed a contract, and must b¢ 
by it; that France could not interfer 
the domestic questions of anotlie 
pire, ete., ete. 

The American minister replied that i) 
the first place the Iturbides had apy. 


to Maximilian, without suecess. In thi 
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coud place, that Don Augustin had | ists, the findings of this court to be with 
vy protested against the acts of Max- | out appeal, and its sentence to be executed 
“in spite of which he and all his | within twenty-four hours. On the 3d of 
had been expelled from the coun- | October, 1865, at the very time Maximil 
\ny appeal to the local tribunals. | ian’s ministers abroad were protesting that 


. was out of the question. the Mexican people were delighted with 

| ie third place, the contract was | his rule, and M. Drouyn de Lhuys was as 

g y of a character to bind the Itur- | suring our ministerin Paris that the French 
sleave the child. As acondition of | army would be of little farther use in Mex 


eaving the country, the Emperor had | ico, so trifling was the opposition to the 
roed himself with the education of the | intervention government, Maximilian is 
This condition bound the Emper- | sued a decree the first article of which de 

t was not so clear that the Itur- | clared that any persons taken with arms in 
vere bound to avail themselves of | their hands without legwal—that is. imperial 
ey did not wish to. | —authorization, whether with or without a 

The result of this somewhat protracted | political pretext, and whatever their num 
though entirely friendly debate was that | ber, character, or denomination, should be 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys promised to write to | judged by a court-martial, and if found 

French minister in Mexico, instruct- | guilty, though only of the faet of belong 

him to recommend the surrender of | ing to such an armed band, should be eon 

child, and he engaged to mention to | demned to death, and their sentence exe 

cir Majesties of France the wish of | cuted within twenty-four hours. By ar 

Dona Alicia to see them personally,though | ticle six the same penalties were decreed 

edoubted whether they would be inclined | against all who entertained or sheltered 
to entertain her suit. | any such armed men. 

\ few days later Drouyn de Lhuys re-| Eight days later, on the lth of Oc 
stated to the American minister his own | tober, 1865, Marshal Bazaine, the com 
ud their Majesties’ reasons for declining | mander-in-chief of the French army of 
io see the Iturbides. They had, he said, | occupation, and acting for the Emperor of 

| ollicial representative in Paris. They | France as well as that of Mexico, issued an 
should be heard through him. He added, | order in which, by virtue of the decree of 
owever, unofficially, that he was satisfied | the 3d of October, which he cites, he says: 
of the folly of the step Maximilian had | ‘‘The troops under your orders will make 
taken, and had spoken of the matter to a | no prisoners. Every individual, of what 
person—not the Mexican minister resident | ever rank, taken with arms in his hands, 

Paris—who corresponded habitually | shall be put to death. In future let there 
th the Emperor Maximilian, and who | be no exchange of prisoners. Let our sol 
this request would communicate to their | diers understand that they can not surren 

Majesties in Mexico his views’on the sub- | der to such men. This is a death-strug 
eet at length. M. Drouyn de Lhuys tes-| gle. On both sides it is only a question 

ied a becoming desire to do everything | of killing or of being killed.” 

i his power unofficially to put an end| At the very time these atrocious decrees 
to the seandal, of which his government | were made, by which every Mexican who 
could not hope to entirely escape the re- | ventured to defend his native soil against 
sponsibility. foreign adventurer, or even offered a 

Here the matter ended for the present. | night's lodging to such a man, was pro 
Meantime the situation of Maximilian was | claimed an outlaw, and shot down at sight, 
daily becoming more desperate. Never a| Juarez had an army of over forty thou 
vise man, he seems to have lost his head | sand men scattered through the republic, 
completely in 1865. Forgetting that he | and Maximilian required a foreign army 

id always justified his going to Mexico | of even larger numbers to enable him to 

on the plea that he was the anointed of | remain alive in the country of which he 

Mexiean people, one of the first follies | professed to be the favorite. 
e committed after his arrival was to sane These barbarous decrees could only be 
and improve upon an order issued by | attributed to the blindness of despair. Al] 
French General Forey asearly as 1863, | other means failing, they sought to ae 
nd before his arrival, proclaiming martial | complish the annihilation of Mexican na- 
iw for the trial of all armed persons not | tionality by a system of brutal terrorism. 
enrolled under the flag of the intervention- | Nothing better ealeulated to defeat the 
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consolidation of the imperial power could 
have been devised. The persistent refusal 
of the United States to reeoenize Maximil 
lan had given a moral support to Juarez 
and his followers whieh was becoming 
daily more threatening. The money and 
credit of the empire were both exhausted. 
On the 16th of February, 1866, Maximil 
ian admitted to a deputation that waited 
upon him that his weekly expenditures 
were more than three times his receipts 
$315,000 receipts against a million of ex- 
penses The Emperor of France, to whom 
he looked for support, found himself in a 
position where the withdrawal of his troops 
from Mexico was the only condition upon 
which he could hope to maintain his au 
thority at home or friendly relations with 
the United States. 

Perils multiplied around Maximilian so 
rapidly on every side that he decided to 
send his wife Carlotta to Kurope to urge 
upon their royal and imperial friends the 
necessity of coming immediately to their 
relief. She arrived in Paris in the month 
of August, 1866, taking up her lodgings, 
not at the Tuileries, where the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe might be expected to find 


hospitality when in Paris, but at. the | 


Grand Hotel. Maximilian’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Costello, who was a friend 


of the Iturbides, accompanied her. He | 


encouraged Dona Alicia to hope that a 
note requesting an audience of the Arch- 
duchess would receive a favorable answer, 
The note was written, and a time for the 
audience was fixed. Colonel John Hay, 
temporarily in charge of the legation in 
Paris, in a letter to Mr. Seward, gave the 
following account of their interview as 
reported to him by Dona Alicia herself: 
“The Arehduchess received her very | 


Dona Alicia seated herself upon the same | 
sofa upon which her Majesty sat. 
The Princess Carlotta began by say- 


ing, * You are much changed since I saw | 


to tell you that your child is y 
proving every day in person 
cence, 

‘Madame De Iturbide 
what would under other cireuy 
a great pleasure to hear was 
prived of her child, only a so 
erief. 

“The Archduchess said, ‘Lam 
your child with the greatest | 
am supporting it with my own n 

‘Dona Alicia replied that 
nothing more than the priviles 
porting it herself, 

“The Princess Carlotta sa 
give you back your child, you s| 
fund the money the Emperor pais 
family.’ 

“Madame iturbide replied 
what her husband and brother | 
ceived was a debt due from the Mi 
nation, and not a private liberalit 
Emperor; but that if he made that a 
dition, they would refund it rathe: 
be deprived of the child.” 

Let me observe here that tl 
money, which was to be paid to the [1 
bides on their expulsion from Mexic 
not,as Lam informed, been wholly 
but a large portion of it is now overdy 
and the drafts will shortly be protested 


“Dona Alicia further stated that shy 


had good legal advice to the etfect t] 
had never forfeited in any way the rig 
the possession of her child; that the ela 


| was still perfectly valid in law. 


**Vou have this advice from for 


lawyers, I suppose,’ said the Archduc! 


ess. 


*** No,’ replied Dona Alicia; ‘from Mey 


| ican lawyers of the highest characte 


““*Ah! then you received this advice 
coldly, not even asking her to sit down. | before giving up your child to us? 


No, your Majesty; I received it 


| | returned to Mexico from Puebla.’ 


‘Dona Alicia then referred to the tr 
chery and cruelty with which she was « 


you last.’ | pelled from the city of Mexico, of whi 


“Madame De Iturbide answered that | this legation has previously transmitte: 
| you the account. 


ten months of suffering had its effect 
upon her, and added that her Majesty | 


Mexico. 


‘“The princess said, coldly: *The Em 
Was also much altered since she came to| peror did right. You should not has 


“She then renewed the request she | after coming there to address yourselt 
had so often made without effect for her | Marshal Bazaine instead of the Emperor 


child. The princess said, with some dis- | 


pleasure: ‘IT have done you great honor in | ‘at that time of the misunderstanding 


giving you this interview. You should 


“**T did not know,’ said Dofia Alici: 


| which I have since learned exists betwee 


not make me regret it. I wished simply | the Emperor and the Marshal.’ 


| come back to Mexico, and you did wron: 
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is no misunderstanding,’ said 
‘but it an 
You have always 

You stood aloof 
came to Mexico, 


‘There 

Majesty, sharply; 
or the Marshal. 
idly toward us. 


Was hot 


when we first 
y you show no gratitude to the 
or for having made your son and 
y princes.’ 
ivy husband and his brothers.” re 
Madame De Iturbide, ‘are the sons 
egitimate Emperor, and if they have 
re their title of princes, it is be 
they have not cared to.’ 
\t another stage of the conversation 
\rchduchess said: * What advantage 
to me? The Emperor 
iL are both young; we may have chil- 


uw your son be 

f our own.’ 

| earnestly hope so,” rejoined Dona 
iif that will restore me mine.’ 

You have other children,’ said 
Archduchess, reverting to this inter 
v aspect of the ease. 

I do Dona Alicia. 

um sure of this one, and [ want him.’ 


may 


not know,” said 
For how long are you willing to give 
ip to us asked the princess. 
‘Not an hour longer than I am com- 
said Madame De Iturbide. 
“Dona Alicia could get no satisfaction 
the Arehduchess further than the 
nise that she would write to the Em 
ror Maximilian about the matter. She 
sed Madame De Iturbide to write her 
f to the Emperor. 
‘*T have done so many times,’ was the 
uswer, ‘and received no reply.’ 
‘Write again,’ said the princess, ‘and 
yrite politely.’ 
‘They are apprehensive that 


elled to, 


Trom 


Maxi- 


ceipt of his wife’s dispatches, which started 
several days ago from Paris, and that if he 
rings the infant prince with him to Eu- 
rope, it will be still more difficult to obtain 
possession of him.” 

The conduet of Napoleon toward the 
imperial suppliant was ruthless and re- 
voltng. He sent no one, not 


even an 


uide-de-eamp, to receive Carlotta on her 


irrival at St.-Nazaire, nor did he call upon 
lier but onee during her stay, and then 
till after she had been two or three 

vs in Paris. Accompanied by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the Minister of For 


eign Affairs, and M. Fould, the Minister 


of Finance, he finally waited upon her at 
the hotel, made a very ceremonious visit 
of not exceeding twenty minutes, and on 


| fabric of a dream. 


rising to take leave of her, said, ** An im 
perial car will be at your Majesty's dis 
posal to-morrow morning, and you will 
please notify the Director what route it 
will please you to take out of France.” 
With this exhibition of Parthian brutal 
itv, he withdrew from her presence and 
from the hotel. Unsuecessful in her suit 
with the Emperor of the French, who had 
ho longer any strength to spare for say 
ing other people’s crowns, Carlotta re 


paired to Rome to lay her grief before the 


world, 
felt that she might yet look for that 
consolation 


ope, where, if any where in the 
she 
herself and aid for her 
imperiled husband of which both were 
now in such imminent need, 


for 


Vat 


The daughter of a King 


The last time Carlotta was in the 
ican Was in 1S64. 
and the bride of an Emperor, she was on 
her Way, aS she supposed, to become, W ith 
her husband, the founder of an imperial 
dynasty in the New World. 
had then blessed her. 


The Pope 
His court had flat 
tered her, and all Europe did her hom 
Now, 


least, she 


age. 


Vera incessu. patuit dea. 
in her great sorrow, here, at 
thought she would find friends, support, 
and sympatlhiy. 

Another illusion, from which she was 
W hen 
she arrived at the pontifical city she hast 
ened to the Vatican. Instead of being re 
ceived in the private apartment of the 
Pope, as before, she was conducted to the 
When she entered 
she beheld the Pope at the opposite end. 
He did not advance to meet her, but await 


destined to be rudely awakened! 


large reception-room. 


ed her coming. She was obliged to walk 


through the long line of attendants, as 
milian may abdicate immediately on re- | 


sembled evidently to aggravate the cere 
moniousness of the reception, from one 
end of the long hall to the other. 

She was too well acquainted with the 
ways of courts and the refined devices 
which sovereigns have at their command 
for the expression of their displeasure 
she had doubtless too often employed 
them herself—not to read in all this for 
mality her doom, not to see that her jour- 
ney to Rome had been made in vain, that 
the last reed upon which she could rest a 
hope of saving her husband’s crown, and 
probably his life, was broken, and that 
the cloud-eapped towers and the gorgeous 
palaces which her ambition and pride had 
been building for years had suddenly and 
irrevocably disappeared like the baseless 
In the highly nervous 
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condition to which she had been wrought 
by the unexpected failure of her appeal to 


Napoleon, this revelation was too much | 


for her. 

Her reason, which more than once since 
she separated from her husband had ex- 
perienced of 
now wholly gave way. 


intervals partial eclipse, * 
sessed by the idea that the people at the 
hotel where she lodged were determined 


to poison her. She refused to leave the 


She became pos- | 


| Maximilian decided to join his \ 


Vatican, nor could the entreaties of the | 


Pope or of Cardinal Antonelli induce her 
to depart. The Pope immediately tele 
graphed her situation to her brother, the 
King of the Belgians, and to her brother- 
in-law, the Austria. The 
King of Belgium promptly sent his bro 
ther, the Count of Flanders, to Rome, and 
the 


Emperor of 


broken-hearted creature was hurried 


| Maximilian’s receiving 


off to Miramar as soon as possible, one of | 


the most pitiable objects in which the im 
age of God is ever clothed—a raving ma 


niac. No attention was paid to the Pope’s 


message by the Emperor of Austria; at | 


least no one was sent by him to look aft 
er and minister to his brother's helpless 
and distracted wife.+ As Carlotta, upon 
the death of her father, inherited 
$6,000,000, Which, upon her death, goes to 
the King of Belgium and his brother, the 
Emperor of Austria was required to sign 
an agreement, by which he relinquished 
all claim whatsoever to any portion of 
her inheritance. This accomplished, the 
Count of Flanders took Carlotta to Brus 
sels, where she was at first put in the pal 


some 


At Puebla, when on her way to Vera Cruz re 
turning to Europe, Carlotta insisted upon visiting at 
midnight the house of Sefor Esteva, the Mayor of 
the city. Sefior Esteva was a young man of hardly 
thirty 


years, 


duct were so in contrast with her usual deportment 


to shock her attendants. 


as 


who was one of 


| contingent to a few thousand men, to 
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ace at Lachen, and afterward ye 
the house in which she now pes 
where, we are told, she sees and 
but two persons, both ladies of 
Her brother the King is 
have seen her but once.* 
The prediction of Pasquin did joi 
long for its fulfillment. 
last with the desperation of his s 


unders 


rope, and with a few of his follo 

out for Vera Cruz, intending to en 

the Austrian frigate Dandoloawaitinys 
at this port. Before reaching thy 
however, his private secretary, Eloi: 
had just returned from a tour otf 
vation he had instructed to ( 
through Europe for the purpose of ase 
taining what, if any, hope there was 
farther aid fron 
beyond the Atlantic, not only br 


been 


| him no comfort, but reported, among 


er things, that his brother, the Emperor o! 
Austria, had authorized him to say t) 
Maximilian should return to his na 
land, he must expect to retain only 
rank and title of Archduke, and t} 
would not an Emperor 
This information is said to have det 
mined Maximilian to retrace his steps 
remain in the country at all hazards, ai 
to live and die an Emperor. 
Inconsiderately, in a military point of 
view, he forsook the strategie advantages 
which the city of Mexico afforded as a basi 
of operations, and with his little army, now 
reduced by the withdrawal of the Frene! 


be received as 


up his position at Queretaro, where he was 


besieged by the republican troops on thy 


night of the 14th of May, 1867, throu 


| the treachery of one of his generals take: 


When there, her language and con- | 


M. Velasquez de Leon, | 
Carlotta’s suite on this journey, in | 


his report announcing her complete derangement, | 


alludes to this occasion, and to another at Acatzin- 
short distanee from Puebla, where 
symptoms of mental alienation were exhibited 

+ The feeling of the imperial court of Austria to- 
ward Carlotta was exceedingly inimieal, and scarce- 
lv less so toward Maximilian. Carlotta was held re- 
5} onsible, as she doubtless in a large measure de 
served to be, for Maximilian’s embarking in his ill 
starred Mexican adventure; while Maximilian, when 
he found his Mexican scheme of empire was likely 
to prove a failure, allowed it to be known at Vienna 
that he did not intend to be bound by the compact 
signed be leaving Miramar, by he 
nounced 
Austria 
as a prete 


also some 


fo, a 


fore which re- 
Henee he was regarded at Vienna rather 
ler and an enemy than as a brother, 


prisoner with two of his statf, and brougit 
to trial before a court-martial. 

Only sixteen months before, the Amer- 
ican Minister in Paris had begged M 
Drouyn de Lhuys to interpose the influ 


/ence of the French government between 


| butchers. 


some of the vietims of Maximilian’s ruth 

less decree of the 3d of October and their 

The sardonic reply to this hu 

mane appeal was that it should have been 

addressed to Senor Juarez, and not to 
* Gossip attributes this seclusion to a fea 

the ex-Empress should be beguiled again into 


| mony, and her wealth be thus taken out of tli 


ill claims to the succession to the crown of | 


ily. It is not necessary, however, to seek in 
motives for an explanation of the rigorous sec! 
of any lady in her condition. 


? 
ol 
f 
Agee 
a yt 
t 
' 


that Maximilian was an Emperor to 
France had no authority to dictate. 


r ibles were now turned. The Euro- 
ss sovereigns who so recently were 
, ¢ the United States out of their eal 
ms as a political force, the Emperor 

ince among them, were now sup 

to Mr. Seward for his influence 

\ iarez to spare the forfeited life of 
their protégé. Who would have suspect 


few short months gone, when Maxi 

in in Ins foolish pride signed those 

y decrees, that he would so soon have 

cup he had so remorselessly brewed 

or the Mexicans, put to his own lips, and 
he would so soon be himself begging 

for merey at the hand of those to whom 
jad so inexorably refused merey 7 
But his suppheation was in vain. The 
prayers of the intervening powers were in 
vain. Even the friendly intercession of 
Seward 
rebutf his prayers for the officers of Juarez 
six months previous had met with from 
the Bonaparte government, he did inter- 
ede—was ineffectual. 
two generals of his staff were brought 
io trial before a court-martial, tried, econ 


for, in spite of the provoking 


Maximilian and | 


vieted, and shot in the publie square of | 


Queretaro on the 19th of June, 1867, just 
orty-three years and one month after the 
last preceding Emperor of Mexico had 
paid the like penalty of an unhallowed 
imbition.* 


* A dignified and impressive statement of the 
easons why the Mexican government might find it 
sible to spare the life of Maximilian was made 
hor Romero, then minister of Mexico at Wash- 

gton, in a letter to Hiram Barney, dated 31st May, 
1867 Whatever conclusion we may reach in re- 
gard to the wisdom or expediency of executing Maxi- 

lian, this letter of Sefior Romero effectually vin 


imanity or unstatesmanlike vindictiveness. The 
owing extracts from the letter, we think. will be 

1 to justify this opinion: “I have read with 
lterest your observations on the manner in which 
should treat the enemies of Mexico. I am igno- 

t of the intentions of President Juarez in regard 
Maximilian, but I fear, if the latter should be per- 
tted to return to Europe, he would become a con- 

t menace to the peace of Mexico. He will con- 

to bear to our shame the title of Emperor of 

Me \ 0, 
ste for intrigue, will cultivate a correspondence 
vith him on the subject of his pretended popularity 


THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF MEXIC« ). Faz 


The night before his execution Maxi- 
milian asked his jailer to cut off a lock of 
his hair, which he inclosed in the follow 
ing letter to his already distracted wife: 


“TO MY BELOVED CHARLOTTE,—If God ever 
permits you to recover and read these lines 
you will learn the cruelty of the fate which 
has not ceased to pursue me since your de 
parture for Europe. You carried with you Why 
Why did I not listen 
SO many ¢ vents, alas! so Ub 
expected and unmerited catastrophes, have 
overwhelmed me that IT have no hore hope in 
my heart, and T await death as a de livering 
I die without agony. [shall fall with 
glory, like a soldier, like a « onquered king. If 


soul and hy happiness. 


to you? 


angel, 


you have not the power to bear so much suf- 
fering, if God soon reunites us, I shall bless the 
divine and paternal hand which has so rudely 
Adieu! adieu! 


‘THy PooR Max.” 


stricken us. 


‘Tf Fortune brag of two she loved and 
hated,” one of them was the writer of this 
note, and the other was the wretched child- 
less widow who received it. 

Affliction always consecrates its victims, 
but there was one person, and she a wife 
and a mother, who could searcely be ex 
pected to contemplate this disastrous wreck 
With unqualified regret. While prosecut 
ing their plans of ambition, and in all the 
wantonness of despotic power, the impe- 
rial pair turned a deaf ear to her appeals, 
trampled upon her rights, and outraged 
her most sacred affections. The hearts 


| that could not be softened by such sor- 


Certain European powers will continue to recognize 
him as Emperor of Mexico, as Spain did the King of 
the Two Sicilies 

“ Whenever we mav have complications with any 
Enropean nations, the first step which the party in 
terested will take will be to intrigue with Maximil- 


| ian, and threaten to support our legitimate sovereiqn 
ites his government from the imputation of | 


to recover his authority Srom the usurper, if we re- 
fuse to accept the conditions he may wish to impose 
upon us, 

‘* Besides, should Maximilian be pardoned and au 


| thorized to return to his country, I am certain that 


All discontented Mexicans, all who have | 


no one in Europe would admit that we had acted 
from a magnanimous impulse ; for feeble nations are 
never reputed generous; on the contrary, they will 
say that we have acted through fear of publie opin 
ion in Europe, and because we dared not treat with 
severity a European prince and our sovere “qn 

‘I do not mean to say that Maximilian ought ne- 


cessarily to be shot; what I do mean to sav is that 


| he onght to be deprived of all power for doing any 


e, and these people may be able to induce him to | 


ri some day, as happened with Iturbide. Suel 
ire able will take refuge in Austria, and will 
ve for Maximilian a Mexican court at Miramar. 
nd there will be enough of them to organize there 
: Mexican government, as the King of the Two Si 
es did at Rome after his expulsion from Naples. 
No. 395.—47 


Vou. LXVI. 


ico. T have 


mischief in Mexico by fore h 


“The United States is a great country, and a per 


is permitted to leave 


feetly organized power: it m iv therefore do things 
which would not be prudent for a country like Mex 
full confidence that President Juarez 
will treat Maximilian in conformity with the true 
interests of Mexico.” 
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rows us hers to let their infant captive go, 
had to be broken. 
It is but justice to Maximilian to say 


that when he found the youthful Itar- 


bide could be to him ho longer a source of 


hope or fear, he had the grace to make 
such reparation to the bereaved parents 
as vet lay in his power. Shortly before 
his capture, and after he had formed the 
purpose of abandoning Mexico, he wrote 
to Donia Alicia that he could no longer 
protect her son, and that he would be glad 
to place the child in charge of any one she 
might select. About the same time she 
received a note from the Archbishop of 
Mexico informing her that he should send 
her son by the steamer of a date designated 
to Havana, where he recommended her to 
meet him. Dona Alicia profited by his 
suggestion, sailed for Havana, and after a 
separation of more than two vears of in 

calculable solicitude, the mother and child 
were once more in each other's arms, 

In the unsettled state of affairs in Mex 
ico at this time, a return to their home was 
not to be thought of. The young Itur 
bide was accordingly placed successively 
under the best instructors that could be 
found in France, Spain, Germany, and 
England, where he enjoyed, besides, all the 
social advantages which his acknowledged 
rank as an imperial prince confers in those 
countries. Meantime his father and un 
cles died, leaving him sole hei to their 
common inheritance. About two years 
ago he returned to his native land, a very 
fine-looking, well- bred, and highly ac 
complished young gentleman of eighteen 
years. Witha very pleasing address are 
combined in him abilities of no mean or- 


der. Immediately upon his return he 
placed his talents and fortune at the serv 
ice of his country. He was offered a 


commission in the army at once, but upon 
the recommendation of the Minister of 
War he decided to enter the government 
military school, and study there a year or 
two, the better to qualify him for the brill- | 
iant career which the distinction of his | 
lineage and the romantic vicissitudes of | 
his life seem to have traced out for him. 
There is, perhaps, no chapter in all hu- 
man history that teaches more impressive- 
ly the mutability of human affairs, and | 
the uncertain tenure of such honors and | 
rank as men can confer or take away, than | 
that which embraces the life of this grand- | 
son of the first and the only lawful Em- 
peror of Mexico. Maximilian, in whose | 
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palace he so recently was detai 
hostage, after some three years of 
misery and humiiiation, was betra 
prisoned, condemned, and shot 
| turber of the public peace; his t 
cipal generals were shot by hi 
abettors of his crimes; his wif 
the bloom of her youthful beau 
sent to wear out her days in a mad 
General Bazaine, the Marshal of | 
under whose protection Maximilis 
planted in Mexico, convicted by 
bunals of his country of treason in 1 
fense of Metz, only saved his litt 
caping from the prison in which 
confined, and is now an exile in §) 
pending upon the relatives of his 
his daily bread; the Emperor of | 
who concocted the conspiracy agains! 
liberties and autonomy of the Me 
people, of which the issues were so d 
trous, after a succession of humiliating 
feats on the field of battle, closed h 

lic career in a prison, and ended his da 
in exile; his son, in whose behoof as 
heir-apparent to the French crow) 
conspiracy Was matured, was shot 
African savage, whose country-peop|: 
without any pretext whether of pers 
or national wrong, had hired himselt 
to destroy; and finally, the autonom 
sceptre of the Mexican people, which 
wrested three centuries ago from thie | 


of a Sapotecos Indian, was restored }y 
of the same tribe, whose bravery al 
interested patriotism have entitled | 


be distinguished among men in all fut 
time as the Washington of Mexico.* 1 
historian Florus pictures Scipio in his: 
die as growing there for the ultimate di 
struction of Carthage. Qui in exiti) 
Africe crescit. So Juarez seems to li: 
been reared by Providence, not mer 
avenge the wrongs sustained by his tril» 
and country at the hands of the Span 


iard, but more especially to put an end 
forever to Bonapartism and Cwsarism 
Europe. If any one link in the chain of 


| human events is of more importance tha: 


another, to Benito Juarez, with his patient 
faith, his indomitable will, his unfaltering 
patriotism, more than to any other person 
belongs the imperishable distinction of 
exterminating a dynasty which for mor 


* It is a remarkable and most suggestive co 
dence that both Montezuma and Juarez were of the 
Sapotecos tribe of Indians, and were both from | 
State of Oaxaca, where that tribe still flourishes 


| 
\ 
, 
id 
— 


ialf a century weighed heavily on 
nd. 

What the prophet said of backsliding 
vas not intended for any single na- 
r epoch, but for all nations and for 
ne: **They have set up kings, but 
me: they have made princes, and | 
t not: of their silver and their gold 
thev made them idols, that they may 

e cut off.” 
After more than three centuries of out- 
ves such as would have exhausted a peo- 
f less endurance and vitality, the ways 
f(;od to men in Mexico have been vindi- 
|. Her foreign oppressors have been 
ven ignominiously from her shores, the 
tionality of her people restored; a long 


sta of prosperity and happiness is opened | 


them, and the time seems not dis 
vhen the Muse of History will dwell 
s patiently and as profitably upon their 


re 


eyements as upon those of the proud- | 
| Ices he rendered them, and are disposed to 


st of their oppressors. 
If anv counsels of ours could reach, in 
s studious seclusion, the young gentle- 
ian Whose fortunes and misfortunes have 
wen the theme of these pages, we would 
him to carefully study and wisely 


t by the solemn lessons which his own | 


| his country’s experiences and trials 
intended to teach. He should find 
them a lamp to his feet and a light to 
They would instruct him to 


path. 


FOR 


CHAPTER VII. 


FEW days after the funeral of the 
musician the Major was taken ill. It 
not the failure of strength, which 
sometimes came over him, nor the con- 
fused feeling in the head, of which he nevy- 
er spoke, but which his wife always recog- 
nized when she saw him sitting with his 
forehead bent and his hand over his eyes. 
This time he had fever, and was slightly 
delirious; he seemed also to be in pain. 
Madame Carroll and Sara did not leave 
they were in deep anxiety. But in 
the evening relief came; the fever ceased, 
and he fell into a quiet sleep. The two 
women kissed him softly, and stole into 

next room to keep the watch, leaving 
the door open between the two. A shaded 
night-lamp faintly illumined the room 
where he lay, but the outer one was in 
Sear had gone to bed, and the 


\ 


vas 


the 


darkness. 
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place his relianee, not upon the arm of 
flesh, but upon that Providence which has 
already wrought forand in him such mar 
vellous works. They would teach him not 
to attempt to force the hand of fortune, 
nor to allow himself ever, especially in his 
public relations, to take counsel of his van 
ity or his ambition. They would teach 
him loyally to recognize the people as the 
fountain of political power, and to turn a 
deaf ear to every party and sect—and there 
will be both—who would tempt him, if they 
can, to embrace the reactionary dogmas of 
divine right and of passive obedience. 
There is no people more intolerant of an 
absolute or personal covernment than the 
Mexicans, and whoever tries to revive one 
in Mexico may expect, as he will deserve, 
to share the fate of al! who have preceded 
him in such attempts. The Mexieans still 
cherish the memory of the Emperor Itur 
bide. Thev remember gratefully the serv 
forget the crimes of whieh he was aceused., 
They are proud, too, of his grandson, and 
will delight to honor him if he will be con- 
tent with the honors they may choose to 
confer. From what we can learn of him, 
we feel that we should do injustice both to 
| his character and his intelligence if we al 
lowed ourselves for a moment to believe 
that the lessons of the past or the omens 
of the future will be lost upon him, 


MAJOR. 


house was verv still: they could hear the 


murmur of the brook through the open 
window; for although it was now toward 
the last of October, it was still summer in 
that favored land. The 
large, and they sat on a sofa at its far end; 
they could talk in low tones without dan- 
ger of disturbing the Major, whose sleep- 


outer room was 


ing face they could see through the open 
door. 

The moon rose. Madam Carroll went 
into the Major’s room, and closed the dark 
curtains, so that the increasing light should 
not waken him; when she came back, the 
silver radiance had reached Sara, and was 
illuminating her face and figure as she 
leaned against the cushions of the sofa. 
** He is sleeping naturally and restfully,” 
said the wife, as she took her seat again; 
‘his face has lost that look of pain it has 
had all day. But do you know that you 
yourself are looking far from well, Sara ?” 
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know it. And ] 
W hen l see you doin 


bearing everything, Wl 


sign or a single betray: 


myself that | have so 


Why should my che 


am ashamed of it. | shatter his ideal. In addition. + 
ig everything, and | did not seem to me at all import 
thout one outward > knew that I could live fully 

ul, | amvashamed of | ideal of me, more fully, proba 
little self-control. longer, than as though had 

eks be pale, when ality the person he supposed me t, 


vours retain their color? It is absurd.” now it would be a purpose, deter 
‘Have you been supposing, then, that |) and carefully carried out, and not 


this pink color was my own? Have you) chance. 1 knew that I 


eould 


not suspected, all this time, that I was | same for years longer, for I ha 


making it ? began 
when. It was for th: 


n July—you know | kind of diminutive prettiness whi: 
it reason that [ al- | attention, does not change; and | 


tered the hours of our receptions from aft- | give the greatest attention. — | 
ernoon to evening: candle-light is more that he would Jose nothing in 


favorable, you know. 


to wear a little lace ve 


about thirty-tive, don't 


L also began then) way: that I should always be ent 
il. You think me} voted to him. Gallant and hands 


you? Lam forty- | he was, he was not young, and | 


eight. - was thirty-five when | married | that L should care for him just th: 


the Major.’ 


‘Do not feel obliged to tell me any- | have that kind of faithfulness 


thing, mamma.” 
‘Ll prefer that you 


through illness, age, or infirmity 

(Many 
men haven't) and—TI loved him. 

should know, and * And as to my little boy, ther 


it is also a relief to me to tell,” answered | there had been no plan for deceiving | 


Madam Carroll, her ey 


es on the dark out- | People had supposed from my your 


line of the mountains visible in the moon- | that I could have been married but 
light through the open window. ‘* My | or two, and that Cecilia had been 1m 


poor little Cecilia pas 
she was so small and 


reality she was over te 


you know, that I had | 
teen. That part was 


vears had passed instead of seven, as they | dead. But IT said no more. Thad de: 


sed easily for six, | child. It was imagined from my sil: 
frail, like Sear; in | that my marriage had not been a 

n. The story was, | one—they said I had that look—and 1 
een married at six- | fore no one questioned me; they to: 


true; but nineteen | for granted. I said that my husband 


supposed, You are wondering, probably, | for Cecilia’s sake to keep the secret of 1] 


why I should have de 


in such little things, m: 


There had been no plan for deceiving him; | father? Besides, could I go abou 
it had been begun before I met him; he | claiming, relating, his— short 


believed what the othe 
later L found that they 
tant—that is, to him 
they were important. 


ceived your father | manner of his death: why should he: 

utters unimportant. | nocent life be clouded by the story o| 

comings 
vs believed. And | He was my husband, though he had cared 
were not unimpor- | so little for me; he was my _ husband 
those little things; | though he had taken from me my darling 
He thought a great | little boy. About my little boy, my poor 


deal of them. He thought a great deal of | little drowned son, I simply had not been 
my youth: youth and ignorance of the | able to speak, the hurt was too deep; | 
world, child-like inexperience, had made | could not have spoken without telling 
up his ideal of me, and by the time I} what I had decided not to tell, for where 


found it out his love 


dear protection, had become so much to|ed. Thus I had kept the secret 


and goodness, his | he was concerned [ could not have invent 


al rst 


me that | could not run the risk of losing | from loyalty to my dead husband, and | 


them by telling him li 
now that I need not 
need not have feared ¢ 


s mistake. I know | the sake of my little girl; I kept it afte: 
have feared this, I) ward beeause I was afraid. The Major 


inything where he | loved me—yes; but would he continue to 


was concerned: but I did not know then, | love me if he should know that ins 


and I was afraid. He 


blue-eyed, golden-haire 
acquainted with the 


saw in me a little | of being the youthful little woman 
girl-mother, un- | barely looked twenty-three, I was ove: 
dark side of life, | thirty-five? that instead of being inex 


trusting, sweet. It was this very youth | perienced, unacquainted with the da 


and child-like look w 
him, man of the world 
and no longer young. 


hich had attracted | side of life, I knew all, had been throug 
as he was himself, | all? that instead of the dear little girl's 
And I feared to | being my only child, I was the mother of 


\ 
J 
elt 
| : 
a 
A 


FOR THE 


who. had he lived, would have been 


, almost full-grown— would he eon 

o love me through all this 7 
Remember that I 
tt planned his idea of me; he had 


I was 
he would not. 
it himself: and such as it was. I 
[ could live up to it. In that, at 
[ have lived up 
there 


| have succeeded. 
| have been it, so long, that 
ven been times when I have seem 
smyself to really be the pretty bright 
ife, thirty years younger than her 
isband, that L was pretending to be. But 
eeling can never come again. 
| am not excusing myself to you, 
in all this; Lam explaining myself, 
>the same circumstances you would 
nor under twenty 
But Tam 
you; Lam not anybody but myself. 


er have done it, 
es the same circumstances. 


ofty kind of vision which sees only 
one path, and that the highest, is not 

L always see all the shorter paths, 
er down, that lead to the same place 
Lean do little things well, 

| | can do a great many of them; I 
have that kind of small and ever-present 
But the great things, the wide 
And do not 
was to me. It 


eross-cuts. 


verness. 
they are beyond me. 
forget, too, how much. it 
vas everything. Twas alone in the world 
th my delicate little girl, who needed 
o much that [eould not give—luxuries, 


‘onstant eare, the best advice. had 


trained every nerve, made use of all my | 


poor little knowledge and my trifling ae 
complishments: IT had worked as hard as 
L possibly could; and the result of all my 
efforts was that [ had barely sueceeded in 
getting our bread from day to day, with 
nothing laid up for the future, and the 
| of my small strength near at hand. 
For Lwas not fitted for that kind of strue 
and I knew that I was not. I could 
successfully, but only sheltered, 
sheltered in a home no matter how plain, 
rotected from actual with the 
‘owd. In a crowd there is always bru 
lost heart. What 


contact 


itv; in a crowd |] 


re my small plans, which always con- | 
little 


cerned themselves with delicate 
ngs and details, in the great pushing 
ruggle for bread? It was when [ was 


lly realizing the hopelessness of all my | 


rts, when the future was at its black- 
and I could not look at Cecilia with- 
danger of tears—for they had told me 


out 


that something might be done for her | 


thing that he should love me. 


| surely [ may sav it now 


| ber the needs of the child: 
jan and accomplish, and even, I believed, | 
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during the next vear—for her poor spine 

and [ had not the money to pay for it, 
it was then that vour father’s love came 
to like a gift straight 
heaven. But do not think that 
really 


down from 
I did not 
love him for 


did 


had sutfered so mueh. my life 


Tie 


love him in return 
himself, not for what he gave me. 
L do. 
had 


trouble, that, 


been so erushed under sorrow and 


save my love for Cecilia, ] 
seemed to myself to have no feelings left; 
But 


when he 


I thought they were all dead. when 
the 


spoke 


Major began to love me, 
oh, then IT knew that they were 
not! I felt that [ had never known what 
real happiness was until that dav. There 
Was gratitude in my love, ldo not deny 
it: but the gratitude for my little 
cirl—the all him. It has 
never lessened, Sara, from that hour, 


It 


Was 
love was for 
wonderful 
No one 
No One 
else had cared for my little doll-like face 
hair. But when I found that 
cared for them, how precious they became 


seemed to me such a 


else had cared for me like that. 


and he 
to me, how hard I tried to keep them 
pretty, for his sake! When he first saw 
me I was trving to do the same thing, 
though in a less degree. [Twas spending 
a few weeks with Mrs. Upton, the wife of 
an army officer, at Mayberry, and I did 
not want her to suspect my inward de 
Mrs. Upton had 
Natchez while [ was trying to keep a lit 
tle school there, and when Leame to May 


spair. known me at 


berry to try again she asked me to come 
and spend a few weeks with her before | 

that J she 
did not know how poor 


fond 


began. She knew Was poor 
and she had al 
Ways been of Cecilia, who was 
a very beaut 
ful child. Think of it all, Sara: remem- 
remember what 
he was himself, and—that I loved him.” 
‘T do think of it. And I do not blame 
you, Sara Carroll answered, speaking not 
as the daughter, but as one woman speaks 


to another. ** You have made my father’s 


| life a very happy one.” 


‘T have tried; but it has always been 
in my own small detailed Way, the little 
things of each day and hour. It was the 
only way I knew.” 

There was a room had 

of cloud 


the 
bank 


silence : 


grown dark, as a broad 


| came slowly over the moon. 


** Cecilia is with her brother,” said Mad- 
am Carroll, after a while; ‘‘ Cecilia is a 


a 
— 
a sO 
im 
tin 
ye 
ne 
a, 
( t 
‘ 
4 
( 
1g 
or 
| 
rt 
it 
vi 
yr 
to 
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Now, a Woman heaven, She 


was twenty-two on the 11th of September. 


I wonder what they are saving to each 


other! He used to be so band of her. sO 


proud when I let him hold her for a few 


minutes in his strong little arms! They 


will be sure to meet and talk together: 
don’t vou think so?” 
How can we know, mamma?” said 
Sara, sadly, 
“We can not. Yet we do,” answered 
Madam Carroll. ‘I know it: [ am sure 


of it.” She went on speaking softly in 
the darkness, as if half to herself. ** His 
poor clothes, Sara—oh, so neglected and 
worn!—Il could not bear it when I saw 


them. I had asked him about them more 
than onee, and he always said that they 
were in good order—that is, good enough. 
But I pressed him; L wanted.to see with 
my last 1 succeeded in 


persuading him to bring a few of them 


own eyes; and at 
late in the evening when no one would 
see him, and put them under the hedge 


near the gate; then, when everybody was 


asleep, I stole down to get them. took | 
them into the sitting-room, lighted the 


lamp, and looked at them. In 
der he had called them, poor boy, when 
they were almost rags. 
clothes, Sara; I could not help it; 
were the only tears I shed. It showed so 
plainly what his life had been. I could 
not 


they 


order were all his little frocks and jack- 
ets when he was my little child. 
After that 1] 
things once a 


dear 
veek. IL gave him a little 
old carpet-bag of mine to put them in. = IJ 
used to mend them in my dressing-room, 
with the door locked, whenever I had a 
little leisure (1 took only my leisure), and 
then I carried them down and put them 
under the when I he 
coming. was a comfort to me to do 
mending himself 


hedge knew 


It 


he said He 
lived so long with his poor things neg- 
lected that he didn’t know 
any other way. Yet he tried, too, after 
a man’s fashion—to dress 
you remember his red silk 
handkerchiefs and his silk- 
lined umbrella ? 
wish, but not the money or the know- 
ledge. How could he learn, living where 
he had and as he had?) That watch chain 
and ring he had when he came back 

they were only gilt.” 


SO. 


and ra ced 


his fashion 
well, Dont 


socks, and 


rd or- | 


I cried over those | 


help remembering in what careful | 


. 
made him brine me a few | 


Was 


but he didn’t care anything about the | 


had | 


Poor boy, he had the | 


She stopped speaking, but seen 
still pursuing the same train of 
n When she . 


wished to 


her own 


mind. 
something else she 
spoke again: 

was so unwilling to tell 
to burden you with it! Nothin: 
have made me do it but the fear o 
for him, the fear of what afterw 
pened—death. For when he can 
and Isaw how changed he was, ho 
and knew that I had nothing to } 
with, then I lost courage, — | 
that he ought to return to that 
climate, and at once; I had nothing 

)own, and the Major’s money, 
would not take. Yours is not his 
I came to you; I knew that you 
help me to the utmost of your power 
you have. But if there had 
possible alternative, anything els 
world that I could have done d | 

| thought over everything—I want 
believe that I should never have eon 
you.” 


my 


Of co 


i] 


bee 


‘It was too much for you to bear alou 
mamma.” 
INO, 
borne 


was not that; 
much more. 
But what I could not 
; should be ill. I had exhausted eye) 
means I had when he went away tli 
first time; there was nothing left. I had 
given him everything, excepting what t! 
| Major himself had given me; I had ever 
| stretched a point. and added the watch 
your uncle Mr. Chase sent me when 
was married. There was the little breast 
pin also that Mrs. Upton gave me at the 
same time. 


I eould 
have 
bear was that 


borne 


Then there was the gold t] 

ble and the sleeve- buttons you sent m 
from Longfields, and the gold pencil Sen 
ator Ashley gave me one Christmas. | 
even put in my little coral necklace. It 
had belonged to Cecilia, and was the only 
thing I had left from her baby days 
was of little, almost no value intrinsical 
ly, as I knew, because I had tried to s 
|} it more than onee when she and I were sv 
| poor; butif itcould add even a few shillings 
to the hoard—so small !—that was to tak 
| him back to the climate he needed, | was 
| gladto have it go. I tell you this only to 
show you that absolute necessity, and that 
alone, drove me to you.” 

‘‘Tam so glad youcame, mamma !— glad 
that I was able to help you, or at 
that I tried.” 

‘Yes, you were glad to help me; you 


Hh 
ide 
| 
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food 


he edueated 
aiors wife. Then, sitting erect, and | me), but he was never in England in his 
quicker utterance, ‘* But you were | life. These are only parts of it, his late 
ifraid of him. You never trusted | fancies about me. To have brushed them 
You were always afraid that he | all away, to have told him that they were 
ye traitorous, that he would go to | false, to have bewildered him, given him 
ther. J was never afraid; I knew | so much pain—my dear gray-haired old 
would never betray; he eared too | Major! Oh, Sara, I 
for me, for his mother; foralthough | done it! ‘A son 


y kind and good,” answered the | was a man of fair edueation 


could never have 
” he would have said, 
{ not been with me since he was a} perplexed. ‘ But there is only little Sear.’ 
n his way he loved me. He was | It would have been cruelty, he believes in 


eyer selfish, he was only unthinking, my | me so!’ Her voice quivered, and she 
ieglected boy! But you never gave stopped. 
iny mercy; you suspected him to the ‘He has never had more cause to be 
ast.” lieve in you than now, mamma—to be 
Oh no, mamma; I tried-—” lieve in your love for him; he does not 


Yes, you tried. But you were always | know it now, but some day he will. You 
Miss Carroll, always scornful at heart, | have been so unswerving in your deter 
old. You endured him; that was all. | mination to make secure, first of all, his 
{nd do not think he did not see it, was | happiness and tranquillity, so unmind 
not hurt by it! But I did not mean to re- | ful of your own pain, that it seems to me, 


proach you, Sara; it is not just. LT will | his daughter, as if you had never been so 
stop this minute.” She brought one hand | faithful a wife as now.” 
own into the palm of the other with a | “Oh, say it again!’ said Madam Car 


lecided little sound, and held them thus | roll, burying her face in her hands. ‘I 
pressed tightly together for several min- | did my best, or at least I tried; but I have 
ites. Then, letting them fall apart, she | been so—uncertain—” 


eaned her head back against the cushions The Major stirred in the next room; 
gain. ** You were thinking of your fa-| they hurried softly in. He was awake, 
ther,” she said, in a gentler tone; ‘that | he turned his head and looked at his wife 

is the cause of all. And now about | as she stood beside the bed. ‘* You and 
your father; let us talk it over freely. | Sara both here?” he said. ‘Did [I go to 
Do you think that there was any time | bed, then, very early this evening?’ He 
vhen we could have safely told him ?” | did not wait for reply, but went on: ‘I 

“No,” answered Sara. ‘IT have been | have had such a beautiful dream, Marion: 


thinking about it, and I am sure we could | it was about that drive we took when we 
not; it would have been, as he is at pre- | were first married—do you remember ? 
sent, too great a shock. He could not have | Through the woods near Mayberry. There 
horne it.” | was that same little stream that we had to 
“So itseemedtome. But wanted your | cross so many times, and the same bank 
pinion too. You see, about me there is | where you got out and gathered wild vio- 
more than there used to be in his mind, or | lets, and the same spring where we drank, 
rather in his faney: he doesn’t distinguish. | and that broken bridge where you were so 
What were once surmises he now thinks | frightened—do you remember 7” 
ire facts, and he fully believes in them. |  ‘* Yes,” answered his wife, brightly; 
He has constructed a sort of history, and | ‘‘and I remember, too, that you lost your 
as Woven in all sorts of imaginary theo- | way, and pretended that you had not, and 
ries in the most curious way. For in-| wouldn't ask, for fear I should suspect it.” 
stance, he thinks that my mother was The Major laughed, feebly but with en 
one of a family well known in New| joyment. ‘‘I didn’t want you to know 
York—so they tell me, at least: I know | that J didn’t know everything—even the 
ittle of New York—the Forsters of Fors- | country roads,” he answered. ‘‘ For | 
ters Island. My mother was plain Mary | was old enough to be your father, and 
Foster, from Chester, Vermont, or its | you were such a little thing: I had my 
neighborhood, a farmer's daughter. In | dignity to keep up, you see.” He laugh- 
the same way he has built up a belief that | ed again. ‘‘ That spring was very cold, 
ny father was an Episcopal clergyman, | wasn’t it 7” he said, and he lay thinking 
ind that he was educated in England. | of it for a minute or two. Then slow- 
My father was a Methodist missionary; he | ly his eyes closed; he had fallen asleep 
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again. They waited, but he did not 
waken. 


went back to keep their watch in the outer 


room 


vou 


is two o'clock, Won't 
do lam strong, 
and not at all tired; if he should waken 


again [ will at once call you.” 


mamma, 


lie yn for a while ? 


*T could not sleep.” answered Madam 
Carroll, taking her former seat. ‘ldoiwt 


think vou realize how much I love your 


father, Sara; more than ever since he has 
come to depend so much upon our love. 
We us sleep, I faney, 
while there was the least danger of the 
fever’s returning it 
might.” 


could neither of 


as the doctor said 

‘I thought perhaps vou might rest, 
even if you did not sleep.” 

**T shall never be any more rested than 
am now,” answered the Major's wife 
After a silence of some length she spoke 
again: ‘*In all this we should not forget 
Mr. Owen,” she said, as though taking up 
feel 


know 


a task which must be performed. 
sure that he suffering. You 
What he must be thinking ?” 


Is 


‘So long as he does not speak, what he 
thinks is of 
Carroll. 

him.” 


small consequence,” said Miss 


it 


can 


may 
She 


be so to you. is not to 
paused. remember 
that I once liked him,” she went on, in a 
monotonous tone. ** And I ean even be- 
lieve that [ shall like him again. But not 
now. Now it those cruel 


words he spoke about my boy.” 


is too near 


* He did not know, mamma 


‘Of course he did not; and I try to be | 


just. He was angry, hurt, alarmed; he 
was hurt that I should treat him as I did 

treated him horribly—and 
alarmed about you. I have never thank 
ed you for what vou did that day, Sara— 
the day he came to warn us; I could not. 
Kor | knew how you loathed it 
pedient you took ; 


he was 


the ex 
you only took it be 
cause there was no other.” 

** You are very hard to me, mamma.” 

‘* About your feeling I am: how can I 
help it? But not about the deed: 
was noble. 
Mr. Owen suppose that you were engaged 
to a man Well, you 
helped me. But you hurt him; you hurt 
Frederick Owen that morning about as 
deeply as you could.” She 


he—he despised. 


Sara’s side in the darkness, took her hand 
with a quick movement, and held it in 


His sleep was peaceful, and they | 


that | 
In order to help me you let | 


moved to | 
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both her own. And you are go 
she whispered, ‘that you will 


knowledge that 


you hurt vourse 
that the sacrifice vou then made i) 
ing vourself by your own act in 
Was as great a one as @ Woman ea) 
for he loves you, and you—you 
how much you eare for him.’ 

She moved back to her forme) 
and without leaving time for rep 
on speaking in her usual tone: 

“This strange double 
have about Frederick Owen 
feel to have him suffering. 
know he must be suffering: to hay 
thinking as he must of you and o 
Kor he thinks that vou had a likine 
man whom Sut I shall lose 1 
self-control again: IT am all the time o 
the eve of it. He thinks that it was ela) 
| destine, that you dared not tell y: 

ther, and that I was protecting you as 
well as I could: all this of course ie, 
believe. 


feeling 
Makes 


sorry 


iS 


he 


y f 


Death has put an end to it 
now it will never be known: this a 
what he is thinking. But meanwhile hy 
knows it, and he ean not forget it \) 
he thinks you have in your heart the sami 
feeling still. I did what I could by 
ing him that it would not last: that it w 
but a fancy of the moment.” 

“Oh!” murmured 
stopped. 


Sara ; 


““[T was trying to pave a way out of j 
for you. You do not like the way, li 
cause it includes—inecludes the s 
tion that But one never 
you, Sara Carroll!” 

She rose and began to walk to an 
across the room, her footsteps making n 
sound on the thick old-fashioned cary 
a relic from the days of the Sea-island 
Carrolls. 


can 


please 


‘What do you want me to do?’ shi 
| said, abruptly, as she passed Sara for thi 
fourth time. 

“Tf you are alluding to Mr. Owen, | 
don’t want you to do anything,” answer 
ed Miss Carroll. : 

“Oh, you are proud! For the present 
nothing can But let me 
you one thing—do not be too repellent 
‘Tis good in me to warn you, to take 
| part, when I hate him so—hate him for 
what he said. 


be done. 


le 


Do you suppose | would 
have had him reading prayers over my) 
poor dead boy after what had passed 
Never in the world. 
| him should come near him. 


No one who despised 
So I had 


' 
i oud 
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“1 AM AFRAID, MAJOR, THAT YOU ARE GROWING INDOLENT.” 


Methodist minister. I was a Methodist 
myself when I was a girl—if I ever was 

All this hurts you, of course; but I 
can not help it. Be patient. 
shall forgive him. 


had paused in front of Sara as she said 
this, for they were both guardedly care 
ful to speak always in the lowest tones. 
The girl left her place on the sofa: she 
rose and walked beside her mother as she 


Some day I 
Perhaps soon.” She 


| <6, Af: | 
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for 
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resumed her quick, restless Journey to and 
fro across the floor. They came and went 
in silence for many minutes, Then Sara 
put her arm round Madam Carroll, and 
drew her toward the sofa again. 


‘Rest awhile, mamma,” she said, pla- | 


ily; ‘* you do not know how very tired you 
are.” And Madam Carroll for a half-hour 
ielded, 


she said, as she lay with her eyes closed ; 
‘you must bear with me, and I must bear 
with you. For amid all our other feel 
ings there is one which we have in com 


mon, and which is the strongest with us | 


both—our love for your father. That is 
and always must be a tie between you 
and me.” 

‘* Always,” answered Sara. 

A little after daylight the Major woke. 


had slept in peace while they kept the 
vigil near him; his illness was over. As 


bedside; she had just risen—or so it seem- 
ed, for she wore a rose-colored wrapper. 
and on her head a little lace cap adorned 
with rose-colored ribbon. The Major had 
not seen the cap before; he thought it 
very pretty. 


“Trying to be old, are you, Madam | 


Carroll 7” he said—*‘ old and matronly ?” 

Sara came in not long afterward; she 
too was freshly dressed in a white wrap- 
per. 

‘I have brought you your breakfast, 
papa,” she said. 

“Isn't it earlier than usual ?” asked the 
Major, turning his dim eyes toward the 
window. But he could not see the light 
of the sunrise on the peaks. 

“Tam afraid, Major, that you are grow- 
ing indolent,” said Madam Carroll, with 
pretended severity, as she poured out his 
tea. 

**Tndolent ?” said the Major— ‘‘ indo 
lent? Indolence is nothing to vanity. 
And you and Sara in your pink and white 
gowns are living images of vanity this 
morning, Madam Carroll.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AUTUMN at last came over the mount- 
ains; she decked them in her most sumpt- | 
uous colors, and passed slowly on toward 
the south. The winds followed the god- | 


turn of his October iliness: he came 


cing the cushions so that she could lie eas- 


| laughing loudly, for half a day: 
‘*“We must bear with each other, Sara.” | 


dess, eight of them: they came 
their long trumpets through 

they swept across the high gre: 
| they attacked the forests and 1% 
the lighter foliage, but could not 
against the stiff dark ranks o| 
they careered over all the ye: 
times they joined hands on Chills 
head, and whirled round in a er 


i 


the little people who lived on thi 


| said to each other that it ‘* blew 


round the sky.” 

They came to Far Edgerley mo 
once; they blew through Edgerley St) 
at night the village people in tli 
heard the long trumpets through i 


gorges, and felt their houses shake. By: 


they were accustomed to these 
visitors; they had a theory, too, th 


| great sweeping of their peaks and sky 
There had been no return of the fever; he | 


excellent for their mountain air. And 


upon the subject of their air there 


| much conceit in Far Edgerley. 
he opened his eyes, his wife came to the | 


When at length the winds had betaken 
| themselves to the lowlands, with the in 


tention of blowing across the levye 


Georgia and Florida, and coming round 


to surprise the Northerners at Indian R 
er and St. Augustine, the quiet wint 
opened in the mountains they had 


behind them. The Major had had no re 


IS of 


chureh on Sundays as usual, and appear 


| 
ed at his wife’s receptions. It was 1 
ticed, although no one spoke of it, that 


did not hold himself quite so erect as for 


merly, and that perhaps his eyesight 


is 


not quite so good; but he still remained 


to his village the exemplar of all that wa 
noble and distinguished, and they admir 


u 


| him and talked about him as much as ever 


He was their legend, their insignia: s 


ed themselves. 


long as they had him they felt distinguish 


The winter amusements began about 
Christmas-time. They consisted princi 
pally of the Sewing Society and the Mu 
sical Afternoons. To these entertain 
ments ‘‘ the gentlemen” came in the even 
ing—F. Kenneway, Mr. Phipps, the junio 
warden, and the rector when they could 


| get him. A Whist Club had, indeed, bes 


proposed. There was a double motivé 
the proposal: there were persons in 


congregation who considered whist-plas 
ing a test of the best churehmanship, and 


these were secretly desirous to see the ti 


+ 


St 


applied to the new rector, or rather the 
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tor applied to it. But the thought- | place among the many other peculiarly 


Greer, having foreseen this very 
litv at an early date in the summer, 
self sounded the rector upon the 
and brought back a negative upon 
of her delicate conversational line. 
|asked him if he thought that the 
‘lity engendered by card-tables at 
parties could, in his opinion, coun 


ie pasteboard emblems might bring 
‘young men (Phipps and Kenne 


ectual fatigue, of which, of course, 
nust have so much, ever whiled away 
time with the gilded symbols, not with 
ers, but by himself. 
O had not for the moment 


en, Who 


d that attention to the eloquence of | 


\irs. Greer which he should have done, 
| not understand her. He had received 
impression of cymbals. This was no 
surprise to him; he had found Mrs. Greer 
capable of the widest range of subjects. 
~Tmean the painted emblems, you know 
explained Mrs. Greer; ** clubs, 
unonds, and spades, Mr. Owen. Nor 
ould we leave out hearts. I was refer- 
3ut there 


ecards, 


when [spoke, to solitaire. 
s also whist. 
mate by itself—a climate of geniality.” 
was a phrase of Madam Carroll's. 
s. Greer had collected a large assort- 
ment of phrases from the overtiow of the 
Farms. These she treasured, and dealt 
uit one by one; her conversation was rich- 
y adorned with them. She had excellent 
portunities for collecting, as Madam 
Carroll had long been in the habit of tell- 
ing her any little item which she wished 
to have put in circulation through the 
village in a certain guise. 


Mr 


1 


She always 
knew that her exact phrase would be re- 
peated, but not as hers; it would be repeat- 
edas if it were original with the lady who 
spoke it. This was precisely what Madam 
Carroll intended. To have said herself, 
for instance, that the new chintz curtains 

her drawing-room combined delicacy 
ind durability and a bower-like brightness 
vas too apparent; but for Mrs. Greer to 
say it (in every house on Edgerley Street) 


the same purpose. The whole town re 
marked upon the delicacy and the dura- 
bility and the bower-like brightness; and 
the curtains, which she had made and put 
up herself at small expense, took their 


Whist is, in its way, a eli- | 


admirable things possessed by the Farms. 
Upon the present occasion, however, Mrs, 
Greer gave Madam Carroll’s name to the 
phrase she had repeated; she thought it 
would h * Yes, that 
Madam Carroll used to 
a Climate of geniality,” she said, 


ave more influence 
is What our dear 


eall it 


| looking at the rector with an inquiring 
ince the danger which familiarity | 


smile. 


But ignoring the phrase of the Farms, 


| none the less did Owen bring out his nee 
ind whether he himself, at moments | 
ive, and when he wished to rest from | 


ative. 
Armed, therefore, with this knowledge, 


Mrs. Greer was ready; she met the pro 


| ject of the Whist Club in its very bud, and 
| vanquished it with a Literary Society, 


whose first four meetings she gave herself, 


| with a delicate little hot supper thrown in. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Whist Club could not stand against 
this, Miss Honoria Ashley, who was its 
chief supporter, offering only apples and 
conversation. But a large. cold apple on 
a winter night is not caleulated to rouse 
enthusiasm; while, to conversation, 
everybody knew that hot coffee promoted 
it. 
and the whist test was not, for that season 
at least, applied to the churchmanship of 
the rector. 


as 


So the Literary Society conquered, 


During these winter months Owen kept 
himself constantly busy. It was thought 
that he worked too hard. He looked tired; 
sometimes, young and strong as he was, 
he looked worn. There was a good deal 
of motherly anxiety about this; some sis- 
terly too. Ferdinand Kenneway said 
that he felt toward him like a brother. 
But Owen pursued his own course, un- 
mindful of these sympathetie feelings. He 
came to Madam Carroll’s receptions as 
usual, but did not stay long: he 
last to come and the first to go. 


was the 
He eall- 
ed at the Farms, though not often; when 
he went there, he did not go alone. 

So the winter passed on and departed, 
and spring came. Then fell 
upon the little mountain town. Early 
one soft morning in Mareh, when the cin- 
namon-colored the 
gray, 
it, word came 


a SOrrow 


tassels were out on 


trees, and the air was warm and 
with the smell of rain in 


| down Edgerley Street, passing from house 
was perfectly proper, and accomplished 


to house, that Carroll Farms had been visit- 
edin the night: the Major, their Major, had 
wakened quiet and content, but like a lit- 
tle child; the powers of his mind had been 
taken from him. 

Every one had loved him, and now there 
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was real mourning. They all said to 
each other 


and to themselves that they 
should 


never look upon his like again. 
The poor nation had greatly retrograded 
since his day; their not 
What it had under these circum 


stances it could not be expected that the 


even State was 


been 


world should soon produce another Sear- 
borough Carrol] 

history of his life: his generous sharing 
of his fortune with his half-brother; his si 
lence under the forgetfulness of that half 
brother's children: 
many 


his high position and 
friends in the old army; his brill 
lant record in the later army, their own 
army of the South; they told again the 
story of his gallant ride round the enemy's 
forces in the Valley, of his charge up the 
hill at 
fense of the bridge on the way to Appo 
mattox. His recalled, his 
shattered arm, the loss of his money, so 
uncomplainingly borne ; 


Fredericksburg, his last brave de 


wounds were 


And then how handsome he was, how no 
ble in bearing and expression, how polish- 
ed in manner! such a devoted 
and father, so pure a patriot! Their dear 
old Major: they could not say enough. 
The junior warden kept his room all 
day; he could not bear to hear it talked 
about. Then the next morning out 
knew, and he told them all how very im- 
prudent Carroll had always been, reckless 
ly so. 
Street all day, swinging his cane more 
than 


usual as he walked, thus givine a 


shoulders, which was perhaps somewhat 


little old feet. 

In the afternoon Frederick Owen went 
to the Farms; 
preceding October he went alone. 
saw Miss Carroll: she was in the drawineg- 


of general inquiry and regret from the | 
three Misses Rendlesham. They went 


he had had time to speak, through the 
open door of the drawing room appeared 
the small figure of Madam Carroll. She 
had not come down to see the three Misses 
Rendlesham. 
see the rector. 
with her short, quick step. heard that 
you were here, and came down. 


I am 


They went over all the | 


| minute wrinkles. 
| slender, and she still had her prett 


| had been so young! 
they spoke of | 
his beautiful courtesy to every one, and | 
of his unfailing kindness to all the poor. | 


he | 


went at an early hour to see everybody he 


| Sara and I, as we had at first feared.’ 
contradicted by the uncertain tread of his | 


for the first time since the | 


He | 


| him or for me. 
| he is even happy as a child is happy, and 


anxious to see you, Mr. Owe, 
day, but soon. thought 
down myself and ask you; T did 
to write a note.” 

“At any time you will nani 
ed Owen. He had risen as sh) 
Miss Carroll had seemed to him 
save that her eves showed that 
been erving; but the Major's \ 
to himself, he should hardly hh 
Her veil of golden hair was put 
fastened in a close knot behind 


| the blue eves he had always 
| pretty, looked tired and sunken 


with crow’s-feet at their corners 
lovely bloom was gone, and tli 
her little faded faee was a net 
She was still si 


tures; but this was an old woman 

was talking to him, and Madam ¢ 

“It will not be for some days 


think,” she was saying. ha 
up his 1 


until the doctor has made 


| He wants more time, though T want ) 
| When he makes up his mind, it wi] 
husband | 


mine is now. Will you ask him fron 
to day what he thinks, and when |i 


decided, then will you come ?” 


Yes,” replied Owen. But d 
|} mean that the Major 
‘*T mean that the Major is in no imm« 


diate danger; that he will continue 
the same. He will not grow bett: 


| neither will he grow much worse. He 
He was up and down Edgerley | 


may be brighter at times, but he will not 


| regain his memory; that is gone. But 
| shall not lose him, Mr. Owen, that is our 
light and juvenile air to his arms and | 


rreat happiness. We shall not lose hin 


Two tears rolled down her cheeks as 


she spoke. ‘* It is because I am so than 


ful,” she said, wiping them away. Her 
long lace-bordered sleeves had been tum 


ed back, and Owen was struck with the 


|old look of her little wrists and hand 
room when he came in, receiving a visit | 


‘*T could not have borne it to lose him 
now,” she went on, as if explaining. 


| may think that existence such as his \ 
away aftera while, and then, almost before | 


be is no blessing, nothing to be desired fo 
But he is not sutfering 


he knows me. He would be content hin 


| self to wait a little, if he could know how 
Sut she did come down to | 
She came straight to him, | 


much it was to me, how much to have him 
with me, so that I can devote myself to 
him, devote myself entirely.” 

‘*You have always done that, Madam 
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said Owen, touched by her emo- 


will come, then—on whatever 
doctor makes up his mind,” she 
trolling herself, and returning to 
ect. 
Miss Carroll spoke; she had risen, 
she moved a step or two toward 
ther. ‘‘Isn’t it better not to make 
ments for the present, mamma ?” 
d, warningly. ‘* You will overtax 
r strength.” 
is overtaxed at this moment far 
in it has been for many a long 
‘answered Madam Carroll, as it 
med to Owen, strangely. She passed 
ey hand over her forehead, and then, as 
putting herself aside in order to eon- 
sider her companions for a moment, she 
joked first at Sara, then turned and look 
it Owen. ‘Do not stay any longer 
she said to him in an advising tone. 
He obeved her, and went away. 
On the tenth day after this the doctor, 
» conclusions, if slowly made, were 
announced his decision: it tallied 
exactly with that of Madam Carroll. The 
\lajor was in no present danger; his phys 
health was fairly good; his condition 
id not change much, and he might 
nger on in this state for several years. 
\nd then the Far Edgerley people, know- 
¢ that no more pain would come to 
iim, and that he was tranquil and even 
happy, that he recognized his wife, and 


that she gave to him the most beautiful | 


and tender devotion—then these Far Edg- 
rley people were glad and thankful to 
have him with them still; not wholly 
gone, though lying unseen in his peaceful 
room, Which faced the west, so that the 
sunset could shine every day upon the 
quiet sunset of hislife. And they thought. 


should be offered for this in the church. 
And they all prayed for him at home, 
each family in its own way. 


On the afternoon of the day when the | 


doctor had made up his mind, Frederick 
Owen went to the Farms. 
roll came down to see him; she took him 

le library, now unused, and when 


they 


“Will you sit here beside me 7?” she said, 


indicating a sofa opposite the window. | 
Again he was struck by the great—as it | 


seemed to him the marvellous—change in 
her. She looked even older than before: 
ler hair was put back in the same plain 


| got beyond pathos long ago. 


i teen; I 


Madam Car- | 


had entered, she closed the door. | 


way; there was the same absence of color, 
the same tired look in her eves, the same 
fine of all her 
small face; but added to these there was 
now a settled sadness of expression which 


net-work wrinkles over 


he felt would never pass away. He miss- 


ed all the changing inflections and ges 
tures, the pretty little atti 


tudes, and even the pronunciation, which 


manner and 


he had supposed to belong inseparably to 
her, which he had thought entirely her 
'own. He though 
sciously, the prettiness of the bright little 
gowns she had always 


missed, too, uncon 


worn: she was 
dressed now in black, without color or or 
| nament. 

She to divine his thoughts. 
“The Major ean no longer see 
said, quietly; ‘‘ that us with any 
distinctness. It is no longer anything to 
him—what I wear.” 

He had taken the seat she had offered ; 
she sat beside him, with her hands folded, 

shall 
The facts 
are all that I ean tell you; feelings I can 
not dilate upon. [| hope for your interest, 
Mr. Owen, even for your sympathy ; but if 
I get them it will be accomplished by a 
plain narrative of facts alone, and not by 
any pathos in the words themselves. — | 
My name 
was Marion More. My father was a mis 
sionary in the Southwest—the exact local 
ities I need not give. At sixteen I 
ried. My father died within the year; my 
mother had died long before. My first 
child was a son, born when I was seven 
called him Julian. Later there 
came to me a daughter, my little Cecilia. 
When she was still a baby, and Julian was 
seven, my husband, in a brawl at a town 


seemed 
she 


us,’ 


Is, See 


her eves on the opposite wall. 
make no prefaces,” she said. 


mar 


| some miles from our house, killed a man 
some of them, that thanksgiving prayers | 


who was well known and liked in the 
neighborhood ; they had both tired, and 
the other 


upon this occasion his ball happened to 


man was the better shot, but 


miss, and my husband's did not. [ was 
| sitting at home, sewing; the baby was in 
the cradle at my feet, and Julian 
| playing with his little top on the floor. 
My husband rode rapidly into the yard 
on his fast black horse Tom, sprang down, 
into the 


Was 


came into the house, and went 
inner He came back and 
went out. He ealled Julian. The child 
| ran into the yard; then came back to get 
the little overcoat I had made for him. 
| ‘ Where are you going? I said. ride 


room. soon 
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with papa,’ he answered, and, eager as he | 


was to go, he did not forget to come 
and kiss me good-by. Then he ran out, 
and ] heard the m start; | heard Tom's 
hoofs on the hard road further and fur- 
ther away; then all was still. But less 
than half an hour afterward there was 
noise enough; the garden was full of 


armed men. The whole country -side 
were out after him. Thev hunted him 
for three days. But he knew the woods 


and swamps better than they did, and 
they could not find him. They knew 
that he would in time make for the river, 
and they kept a watch along shore. He 
reached it on the fourth day at a lonely 
point; he turned Tom loose, took a skiff 
which he knew was there, and started out 
with my little boy upon the swollen tide 
for the river was high. They were 
soon discovered by the watch on shore. 
Shots were fired at them. But the skiff 
was out in the centre of the stream, which 
was very wide just there, and the shots 
missed, They followed the skiff along 
shore. They knew what he did not 
that the river narrowed below the bend, 
and that there were rapids there. He 


reached the be nd, and saw that he was | 


lost; the current carried the boat down, 
and they began to shoot again; one shot 
struck Julian. Then his father took him 
in his arms and jumped overboard with 
him. That they knew was death. They 
saw the dark bodies whirled round and 
round, and amused themselves by shoot 
ing at them once or twice; they saw them 
sucked under. Then, further away, they 
saw them again swept along like logs, in 
ert, dead; on and on; two black dots; out 
ofsight. Then they came back, that hunt- 
ing-party; and their wives came and told 
me, as mercifully as they could, that my 
husband and my little boy were drowned. 


I could not bury my dead; on the rapid | 


current of the river they were already 
miles away, and in that country no one 
eared for the dead. They cared but. lit- 
tle for the living. I took my baby and 
went away: I left that horrible land. I 
came eastward. Thad no money, or very 
little: mv husband had taken what—what 
he needed for his flight, and there was no- 
thing left. I tried to teach little day 
schools for children. I gave music les- 
sons. I did my best. But I was not 
strong; my little girl, too, was very deli- 
cate: there was something the matter with 
her spine. When this life of ours—hers 


and mine—had lasted ten years 
much older than you have s 

met Major Carroll. He was so « 

love me; he was so good as to 1 

he took as his own my poor litt}: 

wave her all the comforts and ly 
needed—things [ could not 

died soon afterward, in spite of | 
after my marriage she had had hay . 
and when the end came she did 

fer: she went back to God in sii 

the 6th of last July LT was in thi 

here, gathering some roses; it 

the slope of the Knoll, out of sic 

the house. The gate opened, and 

man came in. He came across to) H 
introdueed himself as a strange 
Edgerley, who had admired ow 
He spoke several sentences while | sto 
looking at him. I was frightened 

not why. At last, recovering mys 
turned to walk toward the hous 

it was that he put his hand on mij 
and said: *Don’t you know me, inot 
Lam Julian, the little boy vou t 
dead.’ He was thirty-one years old 
[ had lost him before he was eight. W 
had startled me was his likeness to his fa 
ther. They had eseaped, after a His 
father had feigned death; he had 

self be swept along, keeping hold o 
child, meanwhile, who was unconse 

It was a desperate expedient. But lic 
desperate. He was an expert swimmer 
and he succeeded, though barely, \ 

just fluttering within them. They lay 

in a canebrake for some days, and 11 
after much difficulty, they made their y 
out of the country. They went to Mexico 
Then they went to the West India Islands 
They lived in Martinique, and they to 
the name of Dupont. My husband did 
not try to come back; a reward had been 
offered for him before he fled; there was 
a price on his head. He knew that I sup 
| posed him dead, and he was quite willing 


| to be dead—to me. He was tired of me 
I was only a burden to him. I was al! 
ways talking about little things. My son 
thought that we were dead—his little sister 
and |: his father had told him so. But 
after his father’s death he found amo 
his papers some memoranda which made 
him think that perhaps we were not, that 
perhaps he could even findus. He did no! 
try immediately; it was but a chance, and 
| he was interested in other things. But 
later he did try; that is, in his way: he 
| was never sharp and energetic—as you 


| 
; 
fg 
om 
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He found me, but his little sister 
ne to heaven. My son had had 
ic edueation of the islands. and 
besides, a musician. The tem 
nt of musicians is peculiar. You 
low me to say that I think you 
inderstand. it. 
to the islands: he had been in the 


He wished to LO 


| States for a vear, and he did not 

e life or climate. I helped him as 

is Leould. It was not much: but 

ted. Then he had that illness in 

New York. and came back. It was most 
tant that he should start again, and 
before the return of winter. I had 

ing to give him, and so | went to my 

| mean my step daughter Sara, 

She has, you know, asmall income of her 
left her by her uncle, You are ask- 
yourself why I did not go to the Ma 
why there should have been any se 
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fore that,” he said, ‘*‘and I do not deny 
how important it is to me—more impor 
tant than anything else in the world 
even before that, Madam Carroll, L bee 
you to say that you forgive me, that vou 
forgive what I said. 1 did not know 
how could 1?7—and I was greatly trou 
bled.” 

‘T forgive you freely,” answered Mad 


had not already forgiven you, I should 


am Carroll, still looking at him. 


not be here talking to you now. TI did 
not forgive you at first; it took time. 
But I have had the time. 
and of course you did not know. But 


At is over how, 


you never understood him, and—if you 
will be so good—I should prefer that you 
should never speak to me of him again ¢ 
that is all L ask.” She turned her eyes 
baek to the wall. * About 
continued without pause, ‘*it was a pity. 
And it has been a lone time 
wait. But while the Major was with us 


sara,’ she 


for you to 


consciously, IT could not tell to you, a 


ibout it from the first. It was be 
[ had not told him at the time of | 
marriage, or at any time, that I had 
er had a son. He thought when he 


ried me that Cecilia was my only 
d; he thought me twenty-three, when 
[t would 
ive been a great shock and pain to him 

cnow that I had deceived him—a shock 
hich, in his state of health at the time, 
could not have borne. When Sara 
cnew, she helped me; she helped me no 


was In reality over thirty-five. 


But the time for the semi-annual | 


payment of her income was not until the 
l2th of October, and by the terms of her 
uncle's will she could not anticipate it; 
ve were therefore obliged to wait. Be- 
fore the 12th of October my son was tak 
enill,as T had feared. And the rest—you 
The time when I could tell you 
thishasnowcome. Ithas come because no- 
thing ean again disturb the Major's peace. 
He is near us in touch, and close to our 


KNOW, 


love, but earth’s sorrows and pains can 
trouble him no more. I can therefore 


| 
tell you, and I do it fortwo reasons. One 


s that it will explain to you the course 
ve took; it will explain to you what Sara 
said that afternoon, for I think that it has 
grieved you-—what Sara said. It was an 
expedient that she thought of to divert 
your attention, to stop further action on 
your part. But it was only an expedient; 
it Was never true.” She paused for the 


lirst time in the utterance of her brief 

sentences, turned her head, and looked at 

him with her tired eyes. 
Owen's own eyes were wet. 


‘* Even be- 


stranger, what LT was not able to tell him: 
it seemed to me disloyalty 

“A stranger,” said Owen, interrupting 
her. ‘‘Lam not that; can never be 
Madam Carroll. Youdo not know, then 

“Yes, I know; I was coming to that. 
That is what I meant—that Ihave not felt 
that L could speak while you remained 
the stranger; but that since [have known 
that vou cared so much for—for us, since 
then L have felt that I could speak; that 
is, When the time came. The time has 
come, and earlier than I expected, though 
[ knew that it could not be long delayed.” 
She paused as if thinking. 
then Miss Carroll told 
said Owen. 


she 
you 

‘She told me because I asked her, 
pressed her. I had caught a glimpse of 
your face that afternoon 
ago, wasn't it?—after you had left her. 
I was coming down the cross-road in the 
carriage, and you did not see me. I knew 
that something had happened, and I ask- 
ed her. She is very reserved, very si 
lent; she would never have told me, in 
spite of my asking, if her wish to show me 
that I had been mistaken in something I 
had said to her long before had not been 
stronger even than her reserve.” 

‘What was it that you were mistaken 
in?” said Owen, quickly. 

‘*T was not mistaken. But she wished 
to prove to me that Iwas. I had told her 
in October that she cared for you, and 


three weeks 
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suppose—to suppose what you did 


‘But you were mistaken after all, Mad 
am Carroll,” said Owen, sadly. ‘*She 


does not care for me.” 


‘Men are dull,” answered the mistress 
of the house, wearily. ** They have to have 


everything explained to them. 


insult. 


your words), ‘I love you in spite of all.” 


* Yes,” Owen answered, ‘* for that was 
[ did love her in spite of all. 


my feeling. 
[ had fought against it; [ had thought 
I don’t know what. 


well.” 


‘And you told her so, I suppose—' I 
love you in spite of all’—when you should | 


have said, ‘I love you; and it never ex 
isted.”” 


“But she had told me with her own 


lips 


‘You should not have believed her own 
lips; you should have risen above that. 
You should have told her to her face that 
you did not believe, and never would be- 
lieve, anything that was, or seemed to be, 
I see you know very little 

You will have to learn. 
[am taking all this pains for you because 
[ want her to be happy. Her nature is a 


against her. 
about women. 


very noble one, in spite of an overweight 
of pride. 
never do, 


been doing too much for you.” 


‘What she did was for her father,” said 


Owen; ‘‘and it was the same with you, 
Madam Carroll. 
loved, 


second one.” 


‘That should content you.” 

‘Ah, vou do not like me, though you 
try to help me,” cried the young man. 
‘But give me time, Madam Carroll; give 
me time.” 

‘To make me like you?) Takeas much 


that she had made the greatest sacrifice a 
woman could make by lowering herself 
voluntarily in your eyes, allowing you to | 


Don't you 
see that it was inevitable that she should 
repel you? She knew that you believed 
that she had cared for—for Louis Dupont. 
And she knew your opinion of him. She 
knew that you had believed it clandestine ; 
that she had not dared to tell her father. 
Kor you to come, then, at this late day, 
and tell her that you loved her, and tell 
her nothing else—that seemed to her an 
Your tone was, I presume (if not 


But it was over, and 
my love had conquered; I knew that very 


She could not explain to you 
without betraying me, and that she would 
But I doubt whether she would 
have explained in any case: it would have 


Seldom has man been so | 
My place with her will be but a 
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| ley people woke to find their village ro} 
} in blossoms; in one night their fruit trees 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


as you please. But do not ta 
Sara.” 

**T shall take five minutes.” ( 
swered. Then he lifted her }; 
lips. ‘Forgive me for thinki; 
own happiness,” he said, with the 
respect. 

“T like you to think of it: it « 
pleasure. And now I must cons 
second reason for telling you 1 
member I said that there were ty | 
is something which even Sara does ys 
know—IL would not give her any 
burden; she could not help mx 
had enough to bear. She could not 
helped me; but now vou can. 
thing I want you to do for me, 
not be done before. 


it co 
No one now 
knows; still, as you are to be one of 
[ should like to have vou do it.” 

And then she told him. 


CHAPTER IX. 
On Easter-Sunday morning Far Edge) 


had burst into bloom, so that al! 
knolls and Edgerley Street itself stood : 
bridal array, and walking to chure} 
like taking part in a beautiful procession 
Nearly a month had passed since thi 
Major's attack; but all his old friends in 
the congregation of St. John’s missed hin 
more than ever on this Easter morning 
Sara and Scar were in the Carroll pew at 
the head of the aisle; but it looked very 
empty nevertheless. During this month 
there had not been much change in the 
Major, save that for two weeks after the 
doctor's decision he had not been quite so 
well; but for the preceding few days lhe 
had been very much better. Every on 
was cheered by this; every one was inter 
ested in hearing that he had talked quite 
at length with his wife on simple local 
subjects, that he enjoyed little things, and 
thoughtabout them. He lived entirely in 
the present, the present of the passing mo 
ment; everything in the past he had for 
gotten, and he speedily forgot the moment 
itself as soon as it was gone. What lis 
wife said to him he understood, and lie al 
ways knew when she was near thoug! 
his blind eyes could not see her; he fe! 
for a fold of her dress or the ruffle of her 
sleeve, and held it; the sense of toucli liad 
taken the place of the vanished sight. He 
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jjstened for Sear’s voice too, and seemed 
» like to have him in the room, to hold 
the ehild’s hand in his. In the same way 
°e ways smiled and looked pleased when 
Sura spoke to him. 

When the morning service was over, 

vy one waited to ask how the Major was | 

1 this lovely Easter-Sunday. Lately 
they had come to like his daughter far 
better than they had liked her at first: they | 
said she talked more, that she was not so 
‘old. Certainly there was nothing cold | 
n her face, but a beautiful sweetness, as 
she rose from her knees and, taking Sear’s 
hand, turned to go down the aisle. She | 
inswered their questions on the steps and | 
inthe church-yard. For on Easter morn- 
ine Far Edgerley people always brought 
many flowers to church; then, after sery- 
ice, they took them out and laid them 
ipon all the graves, so that, as Sear once | 
eaid. “they could have their Easter-Sun- | 
day too.” Every mound had its blossoms 
to-day, and there were many upon the 
crave of the young stranger, Louis Du- 
pont; this was because there was no one, 
they said, to remember him. So they all | 
remembered him. 

A little before sunset Frederick Owen, 
having officiated at the Easter service of 
the Sunday-school and at one of his mis- 
sion stations, was on his way to Carroll 
Farms. As he came up Carroll Lane and 
crossed the little bridge over the brook, he | 
saw that there was more bloom here than 
unywhere else in all the blooming town. 
For the whole orchard was out behind the 
house, and all the flowering almonds in 
front of it; the old stone walls rose close 
pressed in blossoms. 


Sara opened the | 
door before he had time to knock. “‘T | 
was watching for you,” she said. ‘‘ Ju- | 
dith Inches and Caleb have gone up the | 
mountain to see their mother, as they al- | 
ways do on Easter afternoon, and they | 
have taken Sear.” 

Owen paused in the hall to greet her; 
he was very proud of this proud, reserved 
girl whose love he had won. 

Do not wait, Frederick. Mamma has | 
such a pleadingly sorrowful look to-day 
that | want to have it over.” 

“Only a moment,” said Owen. He was 
standing with his arm round her, holding | 
her close. *‘ Do you remember that after- 
nvon when I spoke to you of your mother, 


of the sisterly kindness she had shown to | 


that poor woman who had lost her crip- 
pled boy? And do you remember that 
Vout. LXVI.—No. 395.—48 


| ers ¢ 


his arms. 
you to be quite perfect 


; the key of the front door. 


| white dresses, but 
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you said that no one save those who were 
in the house with her all the time could 
comprehend the one-hundredth part of her 
tenderness, her constant thought for oth 
Your answer put me in a glow ol 
pleasure, | did not then comprehend why 

IT asked myself as I walked home if | 
cared much to hear Madam Carrol] 
praised. I know now what I eared for 

it was because you had said it. For I had 
been afraid, unconsciously to myself per 
haps, that you did not fully appreciate her, 


sO 


| appreciate her as she seemed to me.” 


[Thad not until then. 
ways reproach myself 


L shall al- 


‘You need not; you have made up for 


| it a hundredfold,” said Owen, looking at 


her sweet downeast face as he held her in 
“It was only that I wanted 
as you are now.” 
He went up the stairs, and Sara turned 
The Major, 
his wife and daughter, and the clergyman 
were now alone in the flower-encircled 
house. All its windows were open, and 
the flowers fairly seemed to be coming in, 
so near were they to the casements; out 
side the Major’s windows two great apple 
trees, a mass of bloom, stretched out their 
long flowering arms until they touched 
the sills. 

The sun, now low down, was sinking 
toward Lonely Mountain; he sent hori 
zontal rays full into the mass of apple 
blossoms, but could not penetrate them 


| save as a faintly pink radiance, which fell 


upon the figure of Madam Carroll as she 
stood beside the bed. She wore one of her 
her face looked worn 
and old as the radiance brought out all its 
lines, and showed the many silver threads 
in her golden hair. The Major was sit 
ting up in bed; he had on a new dressing 
gown, and was propped with cushions. 
‘*Has the clergyman come?” he said. 
He spoke indistinctly, but his wife could 


| always understand him. 


** Yes, he is here, Scarborough,” she an- 


| swered, bending over him. 


is welcome. Let him be seated,” 


| said the Major, in his old ceremonial man- 


ner. Then he felt for his wife’s arm, and 
pulled her sleeve. ‘‘ Am I dressed ?” he 
isked, anxiously. ‘* Did you see to it? 
Is my hair smooth?’ He supposed him- 
self to be speaking in a whisper. 

‘“Yes, Major, you have on your new 


| dressing-gown, and it is of a beautiful col- 
or, and your hair is quite smooth.” 
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the Major, still, as he supposed, confiden 
tially. don’t remember that I brush- 
ed it.” 


Madam Carroll took a brush from the | 


table and gently smoothed the thin white 
locks 

“That is better,” he murmured. And 
mv clean white silk handkerchief ?” 

“15 18 by your side, close to your hand.” 


He thought for a moment. ‘'T ought | 


to have a flower for Thi button -hole, 
oughtn’t 12° he added, looking about the 
room with his darkened eyes as if to find 
one. 

Sara went to the window and broke otf 
a spray of apple blossoms from the tree 
outside. His wife gave it to him, and he 
tried to put it into the button-hole of his 
dressing -gown:; she did it for him, and 
then he was content. am ready 
now,” he said, folding his hands. 

Frederick Owen came forward; he wore 
his white robes of office. ** Dearly be- 


loved, we are gathered together here in | 
the sight of God to join together this man | 
and this woman in holy matrimony,” le | 


read, standing close to the Major, so that 
he could hear. 

The Major listened with serenity; and 
of his own accord, when the time came, 
he answered, ** will.” 


When the longer answer was reached, | 


Owen repeated it first, then Madam Car 


roll repeated it to the Major, as he could | 


hear her voice more easily. ‘I, Searbor- 
ough, take thee, Marion, to my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love and to cherish, till death us do part, 
according to God's holy ordinance; and 
thereto I plight thee my troth,” said the 
Major in his indistinct tones, following 
her word by word, and holding the hand 
she had placed in his. 

Then the wife drew off her own wed- 
ding ring, and guided his feeble fingers to 
put it back in its place again. ‘* With 
this ring I thee wed,” said the Major, re- 
peating after her in a voice that was grow- 
ing tired. 

us pray,’ said Owen. They knelt, 
and the Major bowed his head, and put 
his hand over his eyes. ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven,” prayed Owen. And 
then he came to the benediction. The 
sun’s rim had now touched Lonely Mount- 
ain; his last rays shot triumphantly un- 


Ih 


room, where they shone on Mia: 
roll’s kneeling figure, and lighted 
Major’s white hair. That in 
to come ve may have life everlas' 
There was a silence. Then 
took down his hand and tri 
from one to the other as they st 


his bed. His wife kissed him, A 
Sara, weeping, came and kissed } 

‘Where is the clergyman / 
Major to his wife, again supposi: 
self to be speaking apart. 1 ou 
shake hands with him, you know 

Owen came forward, and the \as 
bowed and put out his hand. | 
seemed to be forgetting all that 
curred. am very tired, Mario 
said, not complainingly, but as i 
prised. ‘*I don’t know what is thi 
son, but Lam very tired.” They took out 
the cushions, and he put his head dow, 
upon the pillow. In a few minutes hy 
was asleep. 

At late twilight Sear came back in th: 
wagon with Judith Inches and Caleb 
His mother was waiting for him on th 
piazza; she took him in her arms and 
kissed him several times. ** Why, mam 
ma, you are crying!” said the boy, sw 
| prised. ‘‘Are you sorry about anything 
mamma ?” 


‘Yes, Sear. But it is over now. Con 
| upstairs.” 

The Major was awake; he looked yery 
tranquil. Sara was sitting beside him 
| Scar went up to the bedside. ‘* It is Sear, 
said Madam Carroll. ‘‘ Don’t you remem 
ber him, Major? Little Sear?” 

Certainly,” said the Major. ‘Of 
course | remember him; a little child.” 

She took his hand and put it on the 
boy’s head. The Major stroked the fair 
hair gently. ‘* Little Sear,” he murmured 
softly to himself. ‘* Yes, certainly 1 re 
member; little Sear.” 

THE END. 


EASTER. 
LIKE a meteor, large and bright 
Fell a golden seed of light 
On the field of Christmas night 
When the Babe was born. 


Then ‘twas sepulchred in gloom, 
Till above His holy tomb 
Flashed its everlasting bloom-— 


Flower of Easter morn! 
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Mm one accustomed to the moral atmos- 
| phere of the * Home,” there were signs 
-oathering of the clans”: but so vague, 
e, impalpable, were the tokens that 
ver Miss Seattergood imagined she 
clew, she found it as elusive as the 
in’s flea—‘t when you put your fin 

on it. it’s not there.” 
Somethin’s goin’ on,” said the baffled 
officially Known as the Matron” 
somethin’s goin’ on, and if T eateh “em 
i'll bring every one of them before 
Board, and we'll see if that won't set- 
te ‘em. For treason and plottin’ and 
imnin’. give me a house full of wo 


fhev did not look like such arch trai- 
ors as they gathered round the board at 
teatime, and partook of the plain, often 
scant, fare set before them, and approved of 
the Committee on Household Affairs.” 
Sixty girls, all young, for none were ad- 
mitted who were over twenty-two, very 
weary-looking most of them, with that 
yathetie look which grinding labor leaves 
on youthful faces, some indifferent, some 
cht, many pretty—sixty, for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils.” What was 
wrong with their ‘* Home” ? 

They broke the rules continually ; vio- 
lated the hours for rising and retiring, for 
going out and coming in; bought candles 
when the gas was turned off at ten; stole 
the bread that was for breakfast, or the 
cake for luneh, when the bill of fare was 
shorter than a hungry girl could exist on; 
waited up for comrades who were belated, 
and let them into the house by an unbolt- 
ed window when it was no longer possi- 
ble to get possession of the front-door key. 
In short, ‘*there’s nothin’ they ain't up to, 
except courtin’, and that they have to do 
outside, if they do it at all.” 

This ‘*‘ Home for Working-Girls,” and 
its branches, though not wholly a chari- 
table institution, as each inmate paid her 
board, was under the auspices of many 
vood people who had given much time 
and thought, and even some money, to 
insure its proper management. They had 
made their rules of solid granite, if that 
would help any, so that the general code 
was rather reformatory and penitential 
than otherwise. But plainly something 
was still amiss with these troublesome 
girls. They would go to bed any time in 
preference to attending the little prayer- 
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meetings that had been arranged express 
ly for ther spiritual welfare. The Board 
had allowed, after a long and exhaustive 
study, and a serious viewing of the mat 
ter in all its lights, that each of the girls 
might have one gentleman caller one 
evening during the week, but strictly pro 
hibited such visitors on Sundays. The 
callers, however, seemed shy of the long 
bare parlor, uncarpeted, desolate, and of 
the fifty-nine damsels they did not eome 
to see, and especially of the acidulous 
smile of Miss Seattergood, and clung to 
the traditional Sunday night with a tena 
city which no prohibition, reprimand, dis 
grace, or dismissal affected in the least. 
To be sure, they dare not approach the 
house, but Sunday afternoons or even 
ings saw the Home forsaken of its daueh 
ters; they would glide out, ostensibly to 
church, or to take tea with some one, and 
steal back, after night-fall, like so many 
30-Peeps without their sheep. 

Dancing inside or out was forbidden: 
indeed, what was not forbidden? Yet to- 
night Susie was dressing for a ball! Vis 
iting each other's rooms, too, was not al 
lowed; but six girls, nevertheless, admit 
ted to the seeret and the toilet, were all 
together in a chamber so small that, as 
Beckie said, ‘*If you walk in, you must 
back out, for you can’t turn around.” 

This was Effie’s room, and she lay in 
the little bed, with the brilliant color on 
her cheeks, and the fever-bright eyes, and 
the sharp cough that told her companions 
she would never rise again. She lay alone 
through the long, long days of her three 
months’ illness, and wearied for the night 
to come—the night that brought the girls 
to her bedside with little gifts, and whis- 
pered secrets, and news of the outside 
world in which she had once taken part. 

‘Effie wants to see Susie get dressed, 
so, girls, if two of you will be kind enough 
to take the two chairs, and two of you 
stand in the closet, the other two can 
sit on the edge of the bed. This,” said 
brisk Beckie, ‘‘is the only accommoda- 
tion our limited space allows. Nell, you 
can stand in the doorway, and hum ‘The 
Campbells are coming’ in case the ene- 
my surprises us. The visitors will please 
disappear ‘nto the closet and wnder the 
bed if we are attacked, and hold their 
breath till the danger’s over.” 

‘Lucky thing the Board has not regu 
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lated the breathing—it’s a wonder they 
didn’t,” said Nell. 

“Oh! they’d have made a rule for that 
too,” said Beckie, ** only they knew well 
enough that after you had obeyed all 


than go honeyless to bed: breal 


they did make, the little desire to breathe | 


you'd have left wasn’t worth regulating.” 


/elutch with desperate hands 


‘*We know it is wrong, Effie; we know | 
it’s all wrong, but when your ship comes | 
in youll build us a Home, won't you, | 
dear?’ said Susie, ‘‘and allow us to| 


dance 

Effie was to have money after a while, 
when a dead father’s executors turned 
honest, and some great railroad was built 


| 


| call it worse than toil, this business of } 


| 


somewhere, and bonds matured, and many | 


other things happened that Effie did not 
understand, but when she did get the 
money it was all to be spent on the girls, 
“Such a Home, Susie!—such a Home! 
Lights in all the windows, so that you 
could see it far off at night. Every room 
bright and warm. Every chair an easy- 
chair. Books everywhere, and pictures, 
and no rules except mother rules!” 

Ah, there was the key-note! Was there 
ever a Home for girls deserving of the 
name in which the motherly element 
could be safely ignored, and the govern- 
ment carried on by step-mother’s breath 
or sourest celibacy ? 

Whzy not sanction song, with praise for 
her who sang sweetest ? Why not the 
dance, relaxing the limbs cramped and 
stiffened by labor? Why might they not 
laugh aloud, and exchange their experi- 
ences of the day, and rove at will, with 
linked arms, through the house, since all 
day they were silent, assiduous, bound 
with chains to the iron wheels of In- 
dustry ? 

“The night cometh wherein no man 
can work.” 

Alas! even that is not the most sorrow- 
ful thing! 

Do you blame them very much when 
at the very dreary entrance of this 
** Home,” freedom and mirth, beauty and 
joy, and all that sweetens life after a day 
of incessant and unremitting toil, must 
be shaken like dust from the feet, and 
she ** who entered here left hope behind” ? 
Of what avail was it that the Matron, 
lynx-eyed and cat-footed, kept watch and 
ward? Sixty pairs of bright eyes, light 
feet, and quick hands, with the nimble 
wit of combined numbers against her fast- 
withering powers, overmatched her many 
atime. So Susie, who scorned a lie, and 


grieved and fretted in her bond 
eat the fair Dead Sea apples 
more wholesome fare was provid 


eq 


her; would suck poison, if sweet. pt) 
granite, defy disgrace and dango 
origi 
winged hour, though honor and self, 
spect were crushed in the grasping 
Susie was Steinmetz’s mode 
Fashion’s bondmaid, not her dayely 
She toiled from early dawn till blackey 
darkness covered the earth—or would yo 


eY 


ing a model? To stand, or walk to and 
fro, or turn round thousands upon thoy 
sands of times under a glaring skylicht 
that buyers, mostly men from the South 
East, and West, might admire or eritieis 
or condemn the draping and fitting and 
stvle of the costly mantles and wraps 
which they came to purchase. Not on!) 


| to never see the sun, but to have the very 


| seasons reversed. In summer's swelte 


ing heat to wear the preseribed dress of 
black cashmere, and stand mutted to the 
neck in velvet, plush, wool, or fur, a 

soft wadded satin that would have vlad 
dened the heart of a Russian. In win 
ter’s deadly chill to show the scarfs of 
gossamer and trailing robes of lace and 
lawn. Perhaps you think none but a bold 
gypsy would undertake to fill a position 
like this? They applied, certainly; but 


|} ah! where will you find keener eyes than 


were here to inspect, measure, and pass 
the applicants? Modesty, good-breeding, 
and grace were as essential and as mucli 
a matter of business as height and shape 
and personal beauty. If forty women 
stood before this grim tribunal with but 
one modest mien among them, there was 
never any mistake or difficulty in finding 
its possessor. To know whether a gar 
ment would ‘‘ take,” it was necessary to 
see it worn as a belle would wear it; to 
prove its perfection, perfection’s self must 
wear it with ease; to enhance its beauty 
beauty must stand draped in it. 

For these requisites Susie received her 
wages weekly and was thankful. The 
continual presence of the firm protected 
her from rude remarks or undue fami! 
iarity. She stood silent ever, statuesque, 
looking steadily before her, hearing and 
seeing only the duty of the hour. Dread 
ing nothing from these hurried men o! 
business, who, however much they might 
have been inclined to trifle or amuse them 


@ 

must 


St 


With the keen instinct of a sensitive soul 


Jjyes, had as little time as opportunity. | 


she had learned to know that there was | 


somparative safety in her exposed posi- 
sion, calling as it did on the generosity 
aud gallantry of the men around her. Be- 
equse bold admirers might intrude or rude 
walesmen insult, they were more strict- 
y warned away from forbidden ground. 


Kyen Charley, who had invited her to the 


all, seldom spoke to her during business 
hours, and so solitary was she in the crowd- 


ther friend nor lover. 

When not engaged in ‘‘trying on,” 
which was but seldom, she took her work 
of tacking on tassels or making bows to ‘a 


little table near the window of ‘‘ old Ab- | 


Old Abbott was the book- 
keeper in Steinmetz and Co.'s private of- 
fice. There were dozens of others, up- 


bott’s den.” 


| place with peculiar horror. 


stairs and down; but he, forever at his | 


desk in an inner room, to or from whieh 


she said, brightly. 


there Was no going save past the firm’s | 
own tribunal, reminded her of a prisoner | 


of state. Untiring, but hopeless ; 
ful, but unpraised and unrewarded ; not 


vet thirty, but with the grayness of pre- 


ing like a burr to his very name; friend- 

less, but ever gentle and friendly to her 
what was there wrong with the mané 
“Oh, you see,” said Charley, in one of 


good family, Abbott does. He appropri- 
ated some of the firm’s money about ten 
years ago, and was caught at it, too; he 
had done it to keep his father out of some 


faith- | 


| ball ? 


financial difficulty, and bungled it some- | 
how, for Steinmetz is like a steel-trap. | 


They had all the evidence they wanted to 
put him in jail, besides his own confes- 


sion, but they re-instated him in the office | 
on his father’s account—at half-price; for | 
he couldn't get work anywhere else after | 
that. His father died soon after—they say | 
it killed him—and Abbott lives alone with | 


his mother. 
slave, too. 
three men; for in importation season they 
keep him till twelve o'clock at night, and 
give him Sunday work besides. 
often. The boys have a joke that he is 
chained by the leg to his desk. He might 
be, for all we know, since no one is allow- 
ed in his room except the firm.” 
‘Poor, poor fellow!” said Susie. 


Steinmetz works him like a | 
Why, he does the work of | 


I pity him | 
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He had sinned and suffered, and after 
years of humiliating service he encounter 
ed strange faces or new hands about the 
In a day or 
two they always learned his story, and he 
could see their knowledge of his crime so 
plainly in the look of wonder or curiosity 


| with which they afterward regarded him 


that he shrank from it as he might have 
shrunk from heated iron. When Susie 
first came he waited in an agony of ap- 


| prehension for the changed expression 
ed salesroom that in three years she had | 
made but a single friend, not counting | 
Charley, who was simply an admirer, nei- | 


with which the frank eves would rest on 
his, till he could scarcely work for think- 


ing of it. Helongedtorush from his den 


| and declare himself a felon that he might 
j}end this miserable suspense. 


But day 


| after day passed and he saw no glance 


that stung him into bitter remembrance. 
It was spring-time, and one morning Susie 
brought a handful of arbutus, fragrant 


| and fresh, which she had bought in pass 
| ing the market. 


‘Won't you have aspray, Mr. Abbott ?” 
Indeed, almost 
bought it for you. I do love it so, for it 
grows so good and sweet wnderneath all 
the withered leaves; and then he under- 
stood that she knew, and he would have 


| kissed the hand that held the flowers, had 
mature age creeping over him, and cling- 


it been possible. However, with Stein 


| metz, senior and junior, bearing down 


upon them, he simply bowed his thanks, 
cherished the spray in water, and ere 


| it withered pressed it in his pocket-book 
their homeward walks, ‘‘he comes of a | 


with day and date. Poor old Abbott! 
Saw you ever Beauty dressing for a 
The most indifferent and ascetic 
soul can not look on the transforming 
process without some degree of interest. 
The homely seed to the scarlet blossom, 
the rough bulb to the fair lily, the gray 
chrysalis to the gorgeous wings, are not 
more wonderful in their way than this 
magic by which a woman rises from the 
kitchen’s smoke, the hearth’s ashes, the 
November-brcowed life of every day, and 
flits away, a goddess in a rainbow-tinted 
robe, ‘‘ this head of May with April mood,” 
a creature ‘‘ too bright,” alas! if not 
“too good, 


For human nature’s daily food.” 


Did not each girl feel, as Susie was stripped 


| of her black garment, that for her too the 


| 


future held a similar beautiful possibility ? 
It was simply rehearsal for all but Effie, 
and for her too the change had its signifi- 
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eance. They would all in turn, except 
her, steal away theatre 
rowing 


“Or would you say,” said Bi 

| hated the guilty feeling that 
/erept over them in Effie’s pres: 
| old Scrooge did, ‘It may be a blo 
| tard, a crumb of cheese, or x 

wrong with your digestion’ 

Beckie, too, who could always a 
| sie’s rebellious spirit. ‘*Some of 
| mittee should see you now, you « 
ficure as she stood at the foot of the bed, | said she. ‘‘If they had Nannie 
they decked her with as much devotion as | them for wearing a wrapper fa 
if she were a princess and they her maids | crimson, and rated Helen not so 
of They unbraided raven | for extravagance as for the w) 
hair, fastened it in shining waves upon | ‘fit for Saratoga or Newport,’ to 
the shapely head, and powdered it with | state of petrifaction would you ped 
diamond-dust till it glistened like frost in | them! A working-girl in ‘ 
the moonlight. well they knew | and ¢limmer of pearl’ !” 
how to tone down the too-glowing cheek, “Tf Helen designs and makes as 
as earns her own dress, and Nanni 
red, is that a sin, or even anybody's 


ness 7” 


to or concert, 
ride, and 


come back to be admitted by some faith 


moonlight or sleigh 
ful comrade who kept watch, well aware 
that time like 
service. Peril, danger, certain dismissal 
following detection, enhanced forbidden 
pleasures, and surrounding Susie’s slender 


she would some need a 


honor. the 


oloss 


How 
these cunning artists! Nor were flowers 

and the old lace (a comrade’s only heir- 

loom), and the bangles and bracelets of | 
gold, wanting. Each girl had brought | 
best, to be accepted or 
Susie’s taste decided. 


‘Don’t curl your lip at me, di 
not one of the managers,” said Bei 
‘Tf the powers that regulate us eyen j 
| our choice of a morning beverage, an 

allow us a glass of water, a mug of milk 
or a cup of tea, but not the tea aid wate 
| or the milk and the water, or the tea and 
and Aphrodite, indeed, seemed risen from | milk together—if these powers tal 
regulating the color of our clothies 
well, what are you going to do about it 

‘Love and erave the thing forbidden 
of course,” said Susie. 

“Like a true daughter of Eve; but 
forget the flaming sword, my dear. 

*T shall not forget it, when I bray. 
to-night for only a glimpse of that para 
dise of which I never was an inhabitant 
but shall I not ‘smell of a rose through a 
fence’ 

“Tf I did not hate punning Id say that 
was a cause of offense. But, my dear 
Cinderella, were I your godmother for an 


her rejected as | 
When at last they 
lifted the white robe over her shoulders, 
and gave it the thousand nameless touch- 
es with which women complete a toilet, | 
Susie, the bondmaiden, had disappeared 


the sea. 
Beckie. 
‘Tt reminds me of the resurrection,” 
said Effie. 
For an instant they were silent, con- 
science-stricken. 


reminds me of Cinderella,” said 


“* Tet never maiden think, however fair, 


She is not fairer in new clothes than old,” 


quoted Nell, gayly. 


angel, Susie!” 


‘You look lke an 


*T feel like a fallen one! Cold chills 
run down my back, and there’s a stone 


on my heart!” 
** Somebody's walking over your grave, 
they say, when you feel so.” 
**What nonsense !” 
quick glance at Effie. 


glad, and don’t know what about ?” 


‘It’s a sign,” said Effie, **that some 


bird is fledging that will sing for you; 


some flower budding that will bloom for 


you; some friend a little nearer who will 


love you; the sun shining and the grass 
growing in some fair spot where our lines 


‘shall be cast in pleasant places,’ of which 
the morning joy is but the faint foreshad- 
owing—” 


said Susie, with a 
‘** Of what is it the 
sign, then, when you wake in the morning 


hour to-night, do you know what revenge 
I'd like to take on these incapables who 
rule us with a rod of iron 2” 

Incapable!” said Nell. Did not one 
of them for whom I sewed to-day ask mi 
to make a hem an inch wide, and then 
say, ‘Show me, please, how wide /s an 
inch’ ?” 

‘* Well, I'd go to this Artists’ Ball, sinc 
Charley says ‘all the tone in town will by 
there,’ and I'd strip these grand dames b) 
magic of every stitch of clothes, of thei 
jewels, their pleasures, and set them in the 
midst of the raw material, until they had 
learned how to value the services of Cin 
derella and others of her ilk.” 


‘ 
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‘You savage!” 


‘| would, indeed,” continued Beckie, | 


d laugh to see them with their shoes 
me to bundles of leather, their shin 
a Kk LO COCOONS, their flannel to fleece, 
linen to flax, their cambrie to cotton, 
r jewelry to unburnished lumps of 
yw many millions of years do you sup- 
pose they'd sit shivering there before 


hey'd be able to produce anything from | 


ich Chaos ¢ 


‘The Campbells are coming,’” lilts 


Vell at the door, and closing it behind her | 


shesaunters leisurely through the corridor 


to meet the approaching Matron on her | 


round of inspection. She delays her with 


request, and then, refused, seeks her own 


room. In Effie’s there is a rushing as of | 


eaves stirred by the autumn wind, a flut 


hen all is still. 


is she softly opens the door; but were her 
ears as Sharp as her eyes she must almost, 
hey thought, have heard the throbbing of 
those muffled hearts in the closet and un- 
lerthe bed. She hears nothing, however, 
wid passes on. 

Their work done, they had now to con- 
trive a way to get Susie, in such a dress, 
inseen from the house; once out, all was 


} 


vell, for Charley would be waiting near 


it hand with the carriage in the whirling | 


Perilous work to run the 
gauntlet of fifty pairs of eves, and, worst 
fall, to pass the Matron’s door! 

‘You will draw this gossamer cloak 
ver your fine feathers, my bird-of-para- 
lise,” said Beekie, ‘‘and you'll look as 
black as any crow. I will precede you to 
the door of the fair Seattergood and draw 
her attention to my nervous and exhausted 
condition, superinduced by my exertions 


snow-storm., 


as tire-woman, though I shall not mention | 


it. She so dearly loves to give me a bit- 
ter dose that I think she will really go 
over to the medicine closet to get it for me 
herself, and while I ensnare her into the 
nfirmary, do you make your escape. 
Mind, if you are taken alive, I shall not 
know you.” 

To fly along the dim corridor and down 
the stairs with bated breath and beating 
heart, to step a-tiptoe past the room whence 
the fiery-eyed and pitiless dragon might 
issue, to glide unnoticed through the low- 
er hall, and never pause till portal and 
steps and pavement were left behind 


et What a sight that would be! and | 


as of wings, a breathless flurry, and | 
Effie sleeping and Beckie | 
almly reading are all that meet her gaze | 


| this was the work of a few minutes, yet it 
seemed like an age of torturing dread. 

Once in the carriage, where Charley sat, 
impatiently expectant, hope revived and 
strength returned. She would not spoil 
one instant of the precious and dear-bought 
hours by forebodings of evil. 

In the ball-room at last, she felt as one 
who had failen asleep a slave, 
|scourged and beaten with stripes, and 
waked to find herself a queen. She 
walked like one uplifted with the sense 
of wings, in that nervous state of exalta 
tion which the unaccustomed intoxiea 
| tion of flowers and flashing lights, musie 
and perfume, produced in her whirling 
| brain. The past offered her but mem 
|ories of hopeless servitude, the future 
brought only despair, but by the light of 
i this so beautiful present she would warm 
herself, though to-morrow she must cover 
her head with its ashes; to-night she would 
sprinkle with wine and wreathe with roses 
this two-edged sword called Pleasure, 
though to-morrow it pierced her to the 
heart! 

Not until she found herself, an hour 
past midnight, again within the walls of 
her prison, did the reaction come. Dark 
ness, to her always gloomy and depress- 
ing, seemed horrible by contrast with the 
scene of enchantment from which she had 
| torn herself. She durst not speak a word 
to Beckie, who had waited and watched 
for her. Accustomed as they were to 
groping their way unlighted, to-night she 
shook with vague terrors, and the very 
blackness of the grave seemed yawning 
to swallow her; she fancied a pitfall at 
every wavering step, and grasping her 
companion’s hand tightly within her froz- 
en fingers, together they silently made 
| their way to the upper corridor. Safe at 
last! She had gone and returned unseen 
and unmissed. But listen! They had 
made no sound, aroused no sleeper: what 
could they hear but the quiet breathing 
| or the soft murmuring of the slumbering 
household? Nay, piercing, shrill, a voice 
at her very ear startled the silence of the 
night: ‘*Susie!” 

And her name rang through the dark- 
ness as if it had fallen from some distant 
star. Then at their very feet low moan- 
ing that curdled the blood in their veins, 
a rustling as of ghostly wings, a rising 
form in the darkness, before which they 
stood appalled, speechless, cold outstretch- 
| ed hands that grasped them with the touch 
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of death, and around them the suffocating 
blackness of the night. 

‘*Merciful Heaven! what can it be ?” 
and Susie wildly strove to release her 


| 


| 


| 


hands from the chill fingers that held hers | 


like a vise. 

‘Eftie—only Effie.” 

‘Poor, poor child!” said Susie, as she 
held the lifeless form to her heart, *‘ where 
have you been? Cold and wet 
Feel her night dress, Beckie; it is wet with 
something from neck to foot.” 

With her life-blood, alas! She had had 
a hemorrhage while alone, and rising to 
seek help, had fainted in the corridor at 
Susie's feet. 

‘** Don’t whisper any more, Beckie; rouse 
them up, and get a light. Dear God, do 
not let her die in my arms till she can see 
our faces once more!” 

A light! An hour ago she had light and 
to spare, and now not one gleam for the 


so wet. 


dying one whose breath came so icy cold | 


on her cheek, and whose blood was stain 
ing the snowy dress and trickling in heavy 
drops to the floor. 

Thank Heaven for this candle which 
disobedience had ever ready for emer- 
gency, and by whose flickering beam they 
carried her most tenderly to bed, and 
saw, awe-struck, that the end indeed had 


come. ‘Fearfulness and trembling are 


come upon them; ‘their heart is sore | 


pained and withered like grass.” Weeping 
they fall on their knees beside the bed, 
unconscious that in the doorway stands 
the astonished Matron with her lamp. 

‘Pray, Susie, pray !” 

How could she pray in that dress, and 
with her throat as dry as summer's dust ? 
How dare she refuse to pray, when in a 
few moments Effie would be beyond the 
sound of her voice ? 

‘“Now God be merciful to me a sinner! 
Look with Thine eyes of infinite pity on 
this our sister who is passing to that house 
of many mansions, not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens—to a Home where 
the gates of it shall not be shut at all by 
day, and there shall be no night there, and 
they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun, nor of the moon; for the Lord God 
Himself shall lighten it, and He shall be 
with them, and shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away.” 

And so comforted, Effie departed from 


these shadows to greet the dawnin« 
brighter day. 


Of the twenty-five ladies who compose 
the Board of Managers, who so stery|y 
exible as the President, Mrs. Pau] 
Brunt ? 

So many years had elapsed sin 
had painted her portrait as a slendey | 
in her first ball dress of priceless 
with lovely arms and snowy bosom | 
that she had forgotten, in carryine 
present portly weight, the bounding blood 
and fiery impulses of her youth. Shy 
danced, and sung, and feasted, and 
the glorious hours of her spring-tide to 
little purpose that for the young creat 
in this ‘‘ Home” she had not one memory 
left to soften bitter denial, hauelity pro 
hibition, and strictest surveillance 
they sat, with her at their head. thes 
twenty-five wise ones, and discussed Sy 
sie’s case, which, true to her word, the Ma 
tron had laid before them. They pass 
ed their judgment on her boldness, }ye; 
disobedience, her contumacy. Tliat thes: 
were the general characteristics of 
class there was no doubt. That lenienc, 
only fostered insubordination, and mere, 
nursed the viper of ingratitude, were ay 
ioms that their system had proved a liu 
dred times; and to the end that an exam 
ple might be set, that the thoughtlessness 
of youth might be rebuked, the lusts of the 
flesh crucified, and the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world removed afar from 
the inmates of this Home, it was resolyed 
that this girl Susie be requested to go from 
under its roof and seek a home elsewher 

Elsewhere? Ah, where ? 

Fast-falling tears dropped in her lap as 
she sat, the day after her dismissal, under 
old Abbott’s window, and faster still they 
fell when, stooping to pick up the tiny 
note that fluttered to her feet, she read 
these words: 

“That you should weep, who brought 
to me the relief of the first merciful 
thought my sin had found in ten years 
of expiation, is like the bitterness of death! 
I entreat you, let me help you. If ‘un 
derneath the withered leaves’ of my lit 
you look, you will find there the fra 
grant flowers of hope renewed and faith 


e 
had 


ires 


strengthened by your sweet charity 
Grateful remembrance, faithful friend 
ship, my Home, and more if you will ae 
cept it, are, as I am, yours ever, 

‘* ABBOTT.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN A GALLERY. 


ND now we must let a few years go 
\ by, and come to a certain Private 
View day at the Hanover Gallery, Han- 
over Square. This Gallery, which was 
intended to be an adjunct rather than a 
rival to the Royal Academy, had been 
ened for the first time the year before, 
and had provoked a good deal of animad- 
version, favorable and otherwise. For 
while some declared (with more insist- 
ence than was at all necessary) that its 
chief characteristic was an affected imi- 
tation of the manner of the early Floren- 
tines, but with the beauty and light and 
gladness of the old painters replaced by a 
sickly languor and distortion and decay ; 
that the decorative character of the classic- 
al designs im no wise served as a cloak for 
obyious ignorance of anatomy and conse- 
quent bad drawing of the human form; 
and that the landscapes were less remark- 
able for a reverential study of nature than 
for an impertinent audacity, there were 
others who maintained (with a touch of 
personal injury in the tone of their re- 
monstrances) that this Hanover Gallery 
collection was a welcome relief from the 
inanity of the common run of exhibi- 
tions; that at all events it drove people 
to think; that a seeking after the highest 
in art, with whatever short-comings, was 
better than the complacency of mediocri- 
tv: that, in short, anything was desirable 
that could help to get rid of the simpering 
curate sort of stuff that had for so long 
told its commonplace and silly little stories 
ou the walls of British galleries. 


vehement of the admirers of this new in- 
stitution was John Ross. Whether dis- 
satisfaction with the Royal Academy's 
continued neglect of him may have had 
anything to do with this feeling it is un- 
necessary to inquire, for human motives 


are mixed things; but at all events his | 


championship of the new Gallery was so 
uncompromising that Mrs. Chetwynd, who 
was always on the lookout to do little kind- 
nesses in this way, contrived a meeting be- 
tween Sir Cyril Smith, who was the Direct- 
or of the place, and the Scotch artist, which 
had, as it turned out, sufficiently import- 
ant results for one of them. 

So on this summer-like day in spring 


SHANDON BELLS. 


It needs | 
only be added here that among the most | 


the poor little fellow at home. 


there was a large and fashionable assem 
blage circulating through the rooms, or 
congregated in groups here and _ there, 
chatting, or regarding their neighbors’ cos 
tumes, which, among the young maidens 
at least, tended rather to sadness of hue 
and quaintness of design. But there was 
one group there, of which a tall, bright 
eyed young lady was a conspicuous mem 
ber; and certainly her gown, if there was 
a suggestion of mediavalism about the 
shape of it, was not lacking in boldness 
and richness of color. It was a velvet 
gown, of the color of the very darkest 
sort of wall-tlower—a deep ruddy purple: 
and it was trimmed with lace, or what ap 
peared to be lace, of a dusky yellow—not 
the yellow of primroses, but rather of daf 
fodils. It was more the costume of a young 
matron than of a girl; but indeed when 
you looked at this person, it was not her 
dress that first attracted notice, but the 
grace and self-possession of her bearing, 
and the bright, frank laugh of her eyes. 

A tall, elderly, handsome man made his 
way through the crowd to her. 

‘*My dear child,” said he, taking her 
hand, ** | have been hunting for you every- 
where. Iwas told you had come. And 
how well you are looking! And your 
dress, too—they say it is the prettiest in 
the room. Very pretty—very pretty!” 

‘But you need not praise me for it, Sir 
Cyril,” said she, ‘‘nor my dressmaker ei 
ther. My husband chose the colors. Was 
not that obedient of me? I told him I 
dressed only to please him, and that he 
might as well choose what colors he liked 
best. Was not that sweet of me?” 

“Ah,” said he, ‘* young wives are al 
ways like that at first 

‘Young wives, indeed! And my boy 
will be four years old next June!” 

‘* And your boy will have very little to 
thank you for if you go catching another 
fever, and have to winter in Italy, leaving 
Where is 
your husband ?” 

“Oh, he’s away with John Ross some 
where—fighting, no doubt. They’re al- 
ways fighting now, ever since we came 
back from Italy.” 

‘Have you been round the rooms yet ?” 
he asked, glancing at the little group of 
friends from whom he had slightly sepa- 
| rated her. She forthwith introduced him. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘It is a little too be- 
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wildering yet All one’s 


friends seem to be here: and it is so diffi- 


to me at least. 


cult to remember all vou want to say at 
the moment that one has no time for the 
pictures, 
on 2 terrace at Sorrento, or in a veranda 
at Capri, watching the tourists climbing 
We went 
to Ischia after vou left us. Now don’t 
stop talking to me, Sir Cyril; for you 
have all vour friends to receive—” 

* And the whole day to do it in,” said 
he, lightly. 


up the steps on the donkeys. 


but am coming back 
to vou. You must not go away any- 
where for launch. I will come for you at 
one. Mind you have got hold of your 
husband and Mr. Ross; there is some 
thing very nice and quiet prepared in a 
corner—an invalid’s luncheon, you know. 
Now go and get a seat; don’t stand about 
all day; but indeed I never saw you look- 
ing better in my life.” 

He was going away, when he suddenly 
turned. 

‘Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Twas 
almost forgetting to ask how your aunt is 

better, | hope 

Oh, [think so. 
quite better. 


I think she is almost 
But she likes perfect rest, 
and seems disinclined for the trouble of 
going out. She says she won't go with 
us to Boat of Garry this year.” 

But she is not ailing now ?” 

‘Oh no, searcely at all; the warm wea- 
ther suits her, and all she sutfers from now, 
she says, is an incurable laziness.” 


‘One o'clock, then, mind.” 

Almost immediately after, Fitzgerald 
came hurrying along. | 

‘Have you heard? has any one told | 
you?” he said, eagerly. | 

*T have heard nothing in particular,” | 
she said. ** But why did you put on that | 
shabby old shooting-coat ? Every one else | 
has a frock-coat, and gloves. Where are | 
your gloves? This isn’t Capri.” | 

‘Every one says that Ross’s pictures are | 
the feature of the exhibition,” he said, in | 
the same rapid way, not in the least mind- | 
ing her remarks about his clothes. ‘* They | 
have given them the place of honor at the | 
head of the next room—all five in a row. | 
Come along and see them. Gifford” | 
here he turned to Mr. Gifford, who, with 
his wife, a tall and stately dame, was now 
examining some of the pictures close by— 
‘Gifford, come and see some pictures in 
the next room. I told you they would | 
make their mark.” 


It is more exciting than sitting | 


| becomes familiar with a place! 


| thing rash. 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Your friend Ross's, suppose 
“Ves. Come and judge for 
Mind you, | mean to praise tie; 
or no friend; so if you are af; 
reputation of the Liberal Rev 
have to get somebody else. ©) 
appeal to an impartial authori! 

like.” 

No doubt Mr. Gitford, as the Jit 
together made their way up to th; 
the next room, considered that hi: 
was quite sufficient of an impart 
thority 


and, as it turned out, | 
much struck by the series of lands 
Or rather there was only one lan 
treated under five different atmos) 
conditions. The subject was the stret, 
of meadow, water, hill, and sky 
from the window of the dining-rooy 
Boat of Garry ; the first showing the « 
clear dawn arising in the east, thi 
being quite still and silent and lifeless 
the second was all the variety of a win 
summer day—masses of white cloud 
shadow, the trees blowing, the work 
the fields going on, and over at the hoy 


| zon an ominous rising of purple; then 
| number three, a desolation of rain, ev 


thing gray and blurred and hopeless; nin 
ber four showed the afternoon clearing 
somewhat, with a golden mist beginn 


| to tell as the sunlight got through th 
| moisture; and finally the peace of a clear 


moonlight night. 

‘* A most excellent idea!” exclaimed M) 
Gitford, at once. Why, that is how ons 
Why has 
no one done that before? No one wants 
any more variety than that— indeed, it 
shows all the more what skill the artist 
has when he can do without fresh mate 
rials. My dear fellow, you may praise 


those as much as ever you like. They 


are the best thing I have seen in the ex- 
hibition yet, except your wife’s portrait. 
Praise them as you like; I sha’n’t inter 
fere with you.” 

‘But you know,” Fitzgerald said 
‘there will be a scrimmage amongst t! 
critics, just as there was last year. Now 
don’t let the Liberal Review in for any 
tell you what [ll do 


; Suppose we appeal ; suppose we take the 


opinion of a thoroughly skilled artist 
bit. On that theory you would 
have me allow poets to review other ports 
poems, and novel-writers to review otlier 
people’s novels, and so on. Would that 
be fair? We have set our faces against 
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it since ever the Liberal Review was | what disjointed and dogmatic 


started.” 

‘“And yet it seems to me the only opin 
ion worth having,” Fitzgerald ventured to 
say, ‘‘if you can make sure it is without 
bias. Who can decide anything about 
any art who has not shown that he has 
mastered its technicalities? Surely the 
valuable opinion is that of a man who 
knows the art; who is himself a profi 


cient; and who is so far above everybody 
else that jealousy or envy is out of the 
question.” 

‘“And do you expect the Liberal Re- 
view to pay men like that 

“Oh, T was not talking about writing 
at all,” Fitzgerald said, with a laugh. 
was talking about these pictures. Now I 
would take the opinion of Sydenham be- 
fore any other. He is far beyond rivalry ; 
he can paint landscape just as well as por- 
traits, and nobody can come near him in 
either 

‘He is too good-natured; he finds good 
in everything,” Mr. Gifford objected. 
have walked round the Academy with Syd- 
enham. Not a word of objection any- 
where; always the best points picked out; 
the difficulties explained to you; always 
praise, especially if the picture is by one 
of the younger men; always encourage- 
ment—very good-natured, but not eriti- 
cism. No; I propose that if there is to be 
any appeal, it will be to vour wife, for she 
knows the place. Mrs. Fitzgerald, we want 
your opinion of Mr. Ross’s landscapes.” 

**Oh, don’t ask me,” said the tall young 
lady in the wall-flower and daffodil gown; 
‘*T want to buy them, and can’t afford it.” 

‘Well, that is an honest criticism,” Mr. 
Gifford said. ‘*I think, Fitzgerald, you 
may let the Liberal Review speak well of 
the Boat of Garry studies. But where is 
Ross himself 7” 

‘*He won't come into this room. He 
says it is like having himself put into a 
frame, and people examining him with a 
microscope.” 

But now they had to set to work to go 


through the galleries systematically and | 


seriously, though that was often interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of a fresh batch of friends 
who were all of them anxious to see the 
portrait of Mary Chetwynd (as some of 
them still called her), which had been 
painted by Mr. Sydenham, and which was 
supposed to be the chief ornament of one 
of the rooms. They were joined by Mr. 
Ross, moreover, whose remarks, if some- 


| erally to the point. 


‘That fellow?” he said, regar 
work of an artist who had obyio 
an enormous amount of care in ¢ 
ing an allegory (but the conun 
difficult of solution until you 
the title in the catalogue), “'T 
low? Look at the thrawn necks! 
the sham sentiment! That fi 
would get painted tin flowers to ; 
his mother’s grave. There,” said |, 
ing to the full-length portrait of | 
ald’s wife that hung in the middl: 
room. ‘* Look at that, now. 
painted by a man who knows that 
his business to paint, and no to bother | 
head with the twelfth century, or thy 
teenth century, or any other. Long ay 
he shook off the corpse-cloths; you can 
bind a giant in spider-webs. There's j 
nothing that man can not paint: put 
before him—a young lady’s face, a bit 
moorland, a collie-dog—no matter what 
is—put it before him, and then you 
the master-hand getting it on to the ear 
vas with a power and a carelessness {| 
has grown out o’ the anxiety and hard 
work of a lifetime—the details that tel], ij) 
the details that are of no use, ot. Look 
at that fan for color, now—the sharp lin 


7 


|}in the dusk of the dress. Look at thi 


eyes: they’re no saying: ‘What do y 
think of me? Am I looking my best 
Am I standing right?) They're saying 
‘Herelam. [am in the world as well as 
you. I could speak to you if I liked 
People think he is careless; I say that h 


lis eareless about what is non-essential 


but many a hard struggle it took him t 
find out that. Would they like him t 
labor the thing, so they could count thi 
pins in the pin-eushion ?” 

**My dear Mrs. Fitzgerald,” said a voic 
behind them, ** I must really beg and en 
treat of you to come away.” 

They turned and found before them Mr 
Sydenham himself, and also his pretty 
wife, whom Fitzgerald had in by- gon 
days endeavored to bribe with sandwiches 

‘*Ts it fair?” said he. .‘‘Is it the act ot 
a Christian woman to stand opposite my 
paint, and show people the difference 
| And you just back from Italy, too, wit! 
| the Neapolitan sun on your cheeks ?” 

‘*T was listening to a lecture, Mr. Syd 
| enham,” said she. ‘‘ Mr. Ross was deliv 
| 


ering a lecture; and you would have beep 
pleased if you had heard.” 
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‘Is it to be ‘claw me, and [ll claw) gerald was understood to have finished in 
‘then?’ said the famous Academi- | Italy, and that was now on the eve of pub 
with a good-natured smile. *“'There’s | lication? John Ross answered as best he 

¢ in these rooms to beat your fine | could; but he was getting rather discon 

Irish sketches, Mr. Ross.” tented: for there was nothing to drink at 

It's no a claw I want from ye, sir,” | this needlessly sumptuous repast but thin 
said John Ross, grimly. “‘Itsa‘scratch,’| cold wine. At last, however, he said to 
vhen some decent fellow some day puts | the servant who was in vain tempting him 
ne up foran Associate. Itis what every- | with various decanters, 
ody looks for, Lsuppose; though I jalouse | *'T say, my man, could you get me a 
‘here ll be more gray nor red in my beard | wee droppie o° whiskey ?” 
by that time.” Yes, sir; certainly, sir.” 

“You shall have my ‘seratch, and wel-| And after that Mr. Ross proved a far 

come: and I hope long before then,” said | more pleasant companion, and gave Mrs. 

Academician; and then again he | Sydenham such a picture of the life at 
poved Mrs. Fitzgerald to come away | Boat of Garry, and such graphic accounts 
from the neighborhood of her portrait, | of the exploits of himself and his friends 
shich she was not loath to do, for she | there, that she said that nothing but his 
was very hungry, she said, and one o'clock | description of the demon steam-yacht de 
had arrived. terred her from begging for an invitation 

Presently Sir Cyril Smith appeared and | there and then. 
earried the party off in a body—John Ross | After luncheon there was a movement 
alone seeming shy or reluctant. But he | to return to the pictures; and Fitzgerald 
was very soon put into a pleasant humor | seized the opportunity to bid them good 
by his neighbor at table, who happened to | day. ? | ae 
be Mrs. Sydenham, who said she imagined ‘Where are you off to now ?” his wife 
he must be the friend on whose behalf | asked. 

Fitzgerald had endeavored to bribe her I want to overhaul one or two of the 
vith sandwiches. | libraries, if there’s time before dinner.” 

That was no use,” said he, bluntly. | ‘* Let me go with you.” 

“No, L should think not,” said this|  ‘‘Inthatdress? You would be a pretty 
pretty woman, with a charming smile. | spectacle in Shorediteh.” 

[should think not, indeed. Not sand-| could remain in the hansom.”’ 
wiches. At my time of life one knows | “Get away with you. Youare off duty ; 
better than to eat sandwiches—” | you are a helpless invalid, though you 

*] wasna thinking of that, mum,” said | don’t look it. Stay with Mrs. Sydenham, 
Ross; “LT was thinking your husband | and see your friends. My shooting-coat 
ought not to be bothered with any such | isn’t swell enough for that.” 
things. A man that can paint as heean| ‘* Very well,’ she said. ‘*‘ When shall 
paint should have nothing in the world | you be home ?” 
to interfere with his time or attention. Ii}  ‘‘ At a quarter to seven, whatever hap- 
he wastes a day, the councry loses just so | pens. I left word there would be an enor- 
much.” mous table @héte, so you can seize hold 
of all the nice people. Don’t forget John 
Ross; don’t lose sight of him. We will 


“Oh, but he takes great interest in the | 
younger men. And I am very glad he 
thinks so highly of your pictures—it was | make John Ross the occasion, and we will 


not to you alone he said that; and—and | get him to make a speech.” 

of course you must be proud of the place} ‘* You will do nothing of the kind; | 
| 


| 


they have got.” won't have anybody tortured. Shall I 

‘Oh, ay,” he said; ‘‘ the tod will find a | ask the Gitfords ?” 
hole somewhere.” 

“I beg your pardon ?” ** And the Sydenhams ?” 

But as he did not answer—or did not | “Tf they have not had enough of us 
hear—she went on to say that she under- | to-day already. Ask anybody you like 
stood he was again going to Ireland with | who happens to be disengaged. It is 
the Fitzgeralds; and they were going early | John Ross’s day; let him have a triumph 
this year, were they not ? and had he been | in the evening.” 
allowed to see anything of the volume of And in a couple of minutes thereafter 
poems—or poetical dramas—that Mr. Fitz- | he was in a hansom, making for Com- 
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mercial Road East, and striving to extract | 


a few items of intelligence from that morn- | 
ing’s newspaper, which he had not before | 


had time to glance over. 


CHAPTER 


AT 


XX XITI 
INISHEEN. 

AND again we will let a few more years 
go by, bringing us to quite the other day, 
in fact. At a window of a room in the 
Imperial Hotel at Inisheen a small boy, 
apparently about eight or nine, is stand- 
ing regarding the carriage and pair below 
which are being led off to the stable-vard. 
He is a eood-looking little lad, with large. 
soft, pensive eyes, a square forehead, and 
curly hair; a healthy-looking little chap 
too, though one foot is off the ground, and 
he is supporting himself with a stick. 
him enters his father. 


| take a book, and put your foot 


To | 


| night ?” 


‘Well, Master Frank, shall you be able | 


to amuse yourself while I go out for a 
stroll? You see what comes of climbing 
after wood ons’ nests.” 

‘A good job, too,” remarked the small 
boy, with complacency. 

‘*Whatis? Spraining your ankle?” 

“Yes. You wouldn't have brought me 
with you if it hadn't been for that, papa. 
Mamma said you were very busy. And I 
wasn't to interfere with you. I was to 
take great care not to be a trouble to you, 
she said, for you liked to be alone when 
you were finishing a book, and I wasn’t to 
mind if you left me by myself. And I 
don’t mind a bit.” 

He glanced round the room. 

‘*And is this really the inn that your 
papa kept ?” 

‘Yes, it is; 
much of it ?” 

** Well,” said the small boy, with deli- 
cacy, not wishing to wound his father’s 
feelings, ‘it isn’t very swell, is it?” 

‘*When I was a boy, my lad, it was the 
only hotel in Inisheen, and it was regard- 
ed as a place of importance. 
your books. 


perhaps you don't think 


See, here are 
You'd better sit down for a 
while, and give your foot a rest.” 

‘*T like the stories you tell better than 
those in the books,” remarked Master | 
Frank, regarding the volumes with any- 
thing but favor, ‘‘only mamma says I 
ought never to believe them.” 

‘* Which, though ?” 


| 


you are always making a foo] 

Was it true, papa, about the ny 
went to India?” 

‘Really there are so many 

to India that [ have forgotten.” 

Sut the man who went o) 


+ 4 


| and he pretended to have a sunstro 


| were afraid of bringing it on 


“The stories you tell. Mamma says} the inclosures round the houses of the 


then, when he came back, he w 
to do anything he liked, for | 
the police always let him off, 
had been mad: and he lived sue), 
life. Was that true, papa ?” 
“Well, if it had 


would people have 


not happer 


known 
about it 7” was the evasive reply 


chair, while I go and see if ther 
body in the place TL know 
suppose there will be, sinec 
per Do you 
him that Mr. 


how 
» Andy the 
the 
for 


remember 


S 


te} 


Ross made you 

yes, papa.” 

‘Well, he is away at Tramore no 
they say; and [ doubt whether the: 
human being I know now in the town 

And yet, when he went out into 
sunlight, this older part of Inisheen di 
not seem to have changed much duri 
the last seven years. If there was 
difference, it lay rather between the 
isheen that he was accustomed to dream 
about and this present, every-day, rather 
commonplace Inisheen. This was 
second time he had visited the little town 
since finally he had left it for London 
and on each occasion the same rectifica 
tion had to be made. Yes; there were 
the quiet, respectable-looking houses, and 
the shops, and the town-hall; the wharves 
and quays, with tar-barrels and coals; the 
barks and brigantines stranded on the 
mud; and the broad waters of the bay, 
and the sunny green of the hills beyond 
To get a wider view he climbed up t 
face of the steep slope on which the town 
is partly built; there were cottages her 
and there apparently clinging hazardous 
ly to the ascent; fragments of old ruins 
cropping up; cocks and hens fluttering 
among the dust or hiding among tli 
nettles; children clambering over walls 
topped with marjoram; and an old gen 
tleman, in a jacket without sleeves, fast 
asleep in a damp and shady angle of a 
garden wall which was profuse with moss 
and hart’s-tongue fern. Then he came to 
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people—on the summit of the hill, 


cardens and lush meadows; and | 
is height he could look down on | 


turesque little harbor, and the rip 
sreen waters of the bay, and the 
ud-banks left exposed by the tide; 
so on the far expanse of sea, pale 
in the hazy sunlight, with one 
dots of ships apparently making 
in for the tiny port before a gentle 
erly breeze. 
felt so much of a stranger here! No 


if he were to go through the shops | 

n there, he might discover this one or | 
it who would perhaps recognize Master | 
and no doubt, if he were away up | 


ver the hills there (‘the mountain,” they 


ish old crone with many a ‘** Glory be 


carcely one left. His father had died 
many years before. Why, even the Cork 


to take in chiefly because Master Willie 


put his poetry about Inisheen, and_ his | 


songs and palaverings about the Inisheen 


drove up to the Imperial, the very hostler 


who took the horses had never heard of | 


the Kitzgeralds who once had the place. 
{nd yet, as he looked at the quays and 
the houses and the harbor, Inisheen did 


not seem to have changed so much. It | 
vas he who was changed; and something | 


else—was it his youth, or a remembrance 
of his youth, that, whether he thought of 
it or not, was always haunting him, and 
making Inisheen lock strange ?—seemed 
now far away. 

He wandered down from this height, 
thinking he would go and have a look at 
the newer Inisheen that faced the sea. 
As he was walking along the main thor- 
oughfare of the older town—perhaps not 
noticing much—and passing one of the 
side streets leading to the quays, he heard 
an exclamation behind him- 

“The Lord be marciful to us!” 

He turned instantly, and recognized old 
Molly, who for innumerable years had 


sold nuts and apples and oranges to the | 
boys of Inisheen. The old woman strug- | 


cled up from the barrel on which she was 
Sitting, 

“Och, God help us all, ‘tis yourself, 
Masther Willie!” she said, and she seized 


lis hand with her long skinny fingers. 


| 
| 


“Och, ‘tis the great gintleman you are 
now, wid vour horses and your carriages 
riding through the town. Shure Lthought 
‘twas yvoursilf, Masther Willie; and then 
[thought ‘twas nansinse: and shure you're 
come to take the place your father had be 
fore ye—his sowl’s in glory, amin !—oh, 
Wirasthrue, but me back is broke wid the 
could nights —and ver honor’s coming 
back to the Impavrial now: and you ll 
have a good word for ould Molly wid the 
sarvints—” 

He had to explain to the ancient Molly 

whose aspect, by-the-way, would have 
been more venerable had her gray hair 
been less dishevelled, and had she worn a 


| dress more appropriate to her age and sex 
led them), he could find a cabin or two | 
here he would be weleomed by some | 


than an old soldier's jacket, the scarlet of 
which had got sadly faded through ex 


| posure to wind and weather—that he had 
to God!’ But of his old intimates, as he | 
learned from time to time, there was | 


no intention of re-establishing the Fitz 
geralds in the Imperial Hotel; and then 


| he presented her with all the silver he 
| could find in his pockets, and passed on. 
Chronicle, which the Inisheen people used | 


How often he had walked along this 
very road, in the far by-gone days, with 
the eager ambitions and wild desires of 


} vouth busy with the future! And now 
virls, into it, existed no longer. When he } 


that he had attained to almost everything 
he had dreamed of—in certain directions 
to far more than ever he had dreamed of 

to what did it all amount? Well, he had 
made many friends, known and unknown, 
and that was pleasant; and he strove to 
remain on kindly terms with them, and 
to do what little he could, in the way of 
writing, if that might be of any service to 
them, in as thorough and honest a fashion 


| as was possible. But, so far as he could 


see, there was not anything in life much 
better than showing a picture-book to a 
sick child, or some such simple act of be- 


| nevolence or charity; and in this respect 


he had entirely adopted the views of his 
wife. Neither he nor she was concerned 


| about the motives that might be imputed 


to them. If it was a luxury, they could 


| afford it. If it was self-gratification, at 
| least it did not harm others. If it was 


outraging the principles of political econ 
omy, the principles of political economy 
would have to look out for themselves. 
In short, both he and she, as it turned out, 
found themselves with so many things to 
do that they really had no time to sit 
down and construct analyses of the Moral 
Faculty. 

This newer Inisheen outfronting the 
sea was more changed than the older part 
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of the town, for a number of new-looking | less she meant it. She doesn’t te) 


villas had been added—most likely the 
summer residences of the Cork people. 
But it was pleasanter for him to turn his 
back on these, and find before him the old 
familiar picture : the spacious view that he 
was in the habit of conjuring up before 
his mental vision whenever he wanted to 
introduce a sense of light and width 
perhaps a touch of solitariness 
writing. 


and 
into his 
Solitary enough it was. 
thing but the level miles of pale brown 
sand, and the vast extent of glassy pale 
blue sea, and between these the long thin 
lines of the ripples that came in and in, 
darkening in shadow, until suddenly there 
was a gleam of silver, thin as the edge of 
a knife, and then a curling over of white 
foam sparkling in the sun, and the pro- 
tracted ‘hs as the wave broke 
along the shore. A pale and placid pic- 
ture; perhaps a trifle sad also; for with 
such a faint and fair background the mind 
is apt to set to work to put in figures—and 
these would be walking along the sand, 
naturally; and they might be young, and 
dreaming dreams. 

Then he recollected the poor chap with 


SS SS 


ering, When he got there, that Master 
Frank had been engaged the while in earv- 
ing his name in bold letters on one of the 
window-shutters. 

* When I grow up, papa,” said he, con- 
templating this tentative effort at immor- 
tality, ** Lhope I shall be famous like you.” 

‘Who told you | was famous?” his fa- 
ther said, with a laugh. 

“Mamma. I wish I could get such nice 
letters from people you don't know; from 
America, and Canada, and as far away as 
where Robinson Crusoe lived. Sometimes 
mamuina reads them tome. What did you 
do to make the Queen call you * well-be- 
loved’ ?” 

** What nonsense has got into your head 
now ?” 

‘** No, it is not,” said Master Frank, per- 
tinaciously. *‘* Mamma read it out of a big 
book. The Queen said you were * trusty 
and well-beloved.’” 

‘Oh, that is nothing. Don’t you know, 
when the Queen appoints you a Royal 
Commissioner to inquire into anything, 
that is the phrase she uses? 1 suppose 
your mamma had got hold of that Blue- 
book 
* But the Queen would not say so un- 


| 
| 
| 


| said I was not to trouble you.” 
No- | 


| and it is very open there 
the sprained ankle; and so he turned and | 
walked leisurely back to the hotel, discov- | 


does she ?” 

“Why, of course not. Wel] 
Frank, until you are older we wil] 
pone the subject, and in the mean tin, 
will have some tea. 
aware that you may 
with me to-night 2?” 

“Just as you please, papa. Mamy 


I suppose yo 
have late di 


‘And you have remembered 
son very well. In consideration of w) 
I will tell you a story.” 

“Oh, will you ?” and immediately 
small lad hobbled across from the window 
to his father’s knee, looking up with } 
big girlish-looking eyes full of expecta 
tion. For the stories his papa told wor 
far more wonderful than anything to bp 
found in books. 

‘* Not only that, but it is the story of 
bull!” 

**A very wild one ?” 

‘A fearfully wild one.” 

There was a sort of sigh of delight 

‘Well, this bull used to roam about 
just behind this very town of Inisheen 


OUP les 


a 


plenty of bog 
land—and he could see you from a great 
distance; and he'd come stalking along 
the road, right in the middle, and allow 
no one to pass. And he was especially 
savage with boys; and you wouldn't lx 
lieve the roundabout ways 
take 

“Oh, were you one of them, papa?” 

**T was alive then,” the story-teller con 
tinued, evasively, ‘‘ and I may have looked 
on and seen what the other boys did. But 
the terrible business about this beast was 
that he could hop over a wall with th 
greatest ease; and it was no use shutting a 
gate on him if he meant to be after you 
He was a terror to the whole district, es 
pecially to the boys; and we used to get 
angry—I mean, they used to get angry 
and wonder what they would do to th 
bull if only they could get the chance 
Then at last one of us—one of them—lit 
onaplan. They went carefully along the 
road and picked out a place where the bog 
came close up, and where there were just 
two or three clumps of moss, so that you 
could cross over if you went lightly and 
watched your footing. Of course vou re 
member what Bruce didat Bannockburn /” 

‘*He dug pits and covered them over.” 

‘Precisely. Well, then, this was a sort 
I don’t think 


we had to 


of ambuseade like that. 
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for a bull. | 
ng the boys did—” 
«But you were one of them, papa 7” 
“T might be looking on. I might have 
ne round by the bog that day. At all 
nts they went to a person called Andy 
. Hopper that I’ve often told you about ; 
and Andy was a curious-minded creature, 
« always liked to have red sleeves, 
jen he could afford it, to his jacket; and 
y got the loan of an old jacket with the 
red sleeves, and they spread that out on 
) sticks, and away they went along the 
road. And there, sure enough, was the 
ill. He didn’t say anything; he only 
oked. Then they went on, cautiously, 
itil they were within a certain distance; 
aud there they stopped. The bull didn’t 
more. Then they began to retreat a lit- 
and you must know, Master Frank, 
that a bull always understands that as an 
nyitation for him to come and chivy you. 


»huseade is the right word; but it’s good | ft 


The bull came on a bit, stopped for a see- 
ond, then gave a loud bellow, and then 
came on faster. This was precisely what 
those wicked boys wanted. For now they 
tumed and took to their heels, and the 
bulleame eareering after them; and then, 
at the spot they had marked, they left the 
road and went hopping across the bog, 
that was very wet at that time, for there 
had been much rain. Very well, then, 
you see, when the bull came tearing 
along, he had no notion of a strategy, or 
an ambuseade, or anything of that kind; 
and he did not stop to consider that he 
was far heavier than a boy, and that his 
sharp hard feet would sink where theirs 
would just touch the little dry clumps; 
and so in he went with a splash and a 
struggle—and another splash and a strug- 
gle—and another splash and another 
struggle—always getting deeper and deep- 
er into the thick black mud, and bellow- 
ing and roaring with rage. You never 
saw anything like it. Mind you, when 
we stopped and looked, I won't say we 
weren't a little bit frightened; for if one 
of his fore-legs had got hold of a piece of 
good solid ground, we might have had 
another run for it, and he’d have knocked 
the whole town to smithereens before he'd 
have stopped. After a long time, how- 
ever, he gave it up. He found his strug- 
gles useless; and when he bellowed it 
wasn't, ‘Wait till I catch you! it was, 
‘Who's going to get me out?” 

Papa,” said Master Frank, thought- 
Vou. LXVI.—No. 395.—49 


| 
| 
| 


uly, ‘‘ecould you have got near him 


Well, then, the next | then ?” 


yes, [dare say. He was stuck fast.” 
‘“You could have got near him in 


safety ?” 


**Oh yes, I think so,” answered the fa- 


ther, not doubting that the boy, who had 
| been taught to be kind to all animals, had 


imagined some way of getting the poor 
bull out of his troubles. 

‘*Then didn’t you get a big stick and 
beat him over the head?” said Master 
Frank, eagerly. 

‘** Well, no,” said the papa, a little dis- 
appointed. ‘* But Tl tell you what hap- 
pened: it took nearly half the people of 
Inisheen to get that bull out; for they 
were all afraid to go and fasten the ropes; 
and when it did get on to dry land again 
it seemed anxious to reduce the population 
of the neighborhood. I don’t think I saw 
that,” the narrator added, demurely. 

‘*You didn’t wait to see it hauled out ?” 
said Master Frank, with staring eyes. 

‘No. You see, Frankie, there were a 
lot of wicked boys about the place, and the 
people suspected they had inveigled the 
bull into the bog; and supposing I had 
been about just at that time—looking on, 
you know—well, they might have thought 
I had had a hand in it, and one might 
have got into trouble. It’s always the 
best plan to keep away when you see a 
The most innocent 
Never 


scrimmage going on. 
people are sometimes suspected. 
you go near crowds.” 

Master Frank thought over this story 
for some time, and then he said, in an ab- 
sent kind of way, 

‘*T believe it was you yourself, papa, 
that teased the bull into the bog.” 

They had late dinner together in the 
evening, and no doubt it was that cireum- 
stance that provoked Master Frank into 
unusual animation and talkativeness, in 
the course of which he unlocked many a 
dark and secret cupboard of his mind 
where he had stored away subjects or re- 
marks for subsequent examination. He 
startled his father, for example, by sud- 
denly, and & propos of nothing, asking 
him how it was possible for a man to 
have three grandmothers. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,” his 
father said. 

‘* Why, don’t you remember, papa, the 
organ-grinder coming to Hyde Park Gar- 
dens, and playing ‘ The Last Rose of Sum- 
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‘**No, I don't recollect that remarkable 


circumstance. 
very long?” 
‘But don’t you remember you asked 


I suppose he didn’t remain 


mamma what sort of a man he could have | 
been who first twisted the air about with | 
variations 7—and then you began and told | 
me all that you hoped had happened to | 


him when he was alive.” 

** Well, I don’t remember that either.” 

‘And you said you hoped he had three 
erandmothers, and never knew what his 
name was, because they kept bothering 
him.” 

‘I am 
we must 
Frankie.” 

‘**And mamma said you had invented 
enough evil things for him, and you 
might turn to the men who were cutting 
the tails off cattle and shooting at people 
here in Ireland.” 

‘*The less you say about that the bet- 


not quite sure, but I think 
have been talking nonsense, 


ter, Master Frank, for in this part of the | 


country walls have ears.” 

“T know,” said Master Frank, confi- 
dently, ‘‘that mamma will be very glad 
when you have done with the fishing, and 
we all go back to England again.” 

** Nonsense !”’ 

‘But I heard her say so, papa!” 

was having a little joke with you, 
Master Frank. You don’t understand 
these deep questions yet, my lad. Don't 
you know that I am not a landlord, nor 
an Englishman, nor one who pays rent ? 
So you see I can't do anything wrong; 
and we are as safe at Boat of Garry as in 
Hyde Park.” 

‘*T know mamma does not like you to 
go away fishing by yourself,” said Master 
Frank, doggedly. 

** But do I ever go away fishing by my- 
self—or did I ever go away fishing by my- 
self until you must needs set about sprain- 
ing your ankle? And supposing there 
were any of these rascals about Boat of 
Garry, which there are not; and suppos- 
ing they were coming stealing along on 
tiptoe when I wasn’t watching; and sup- 
posing you were standing by, with a gaff 
in your hand, and a gatf with a remark- 
ably sharp steel point, what then? What 
would you do? You ean lay hold of a 
salmon a sea-trout smartly enough. 
catch one of Captain Moon- 
light’s men by the ear?” 

The boy did not answer that, for he 


or 
Could you 


was 


with much care. 
tatively, 

‘*T wish you were the king, papa, and 
then you would show the rascals <om, 
thing.” 

how? What should I do” 

“Kill the whole lot,” was the prompt 
answer. 

* Well, that would teach them a Jese, 
wouldn't it ?” 

Dinner over, Fitzgerald drew jy, } 
| chair to the fire—more by custom th, 
| for warmth, for the night was mild—a) 
lit a cigar, and proceeded to look oyoy . 
newspaper. This last performance was 
sore trial for the patience of Master Frank. 
who doubtless considered that it wou) 
have been much more sensible to dey: 
the time to a discussion of the atfaiys of 
the country between two congenial minds 
As for himself, he scorned to seek refys 
in books. Not having two lees that hoe 
could twist about the chairs in his usyal 
fashion, he put the one at his disposal into 
every conceivable attitude, until he negy. 
ly succeeded in tilting the table over wit) 
his foot; then he tied a bit of string to 4 
tea-spoon, and twitched, to see if it would 
spin like a spoon-bait; then he got out his 
pocket knife, and slowly and carefully 
sharpened the edge on the boards of a 
book, finishing up by carving his initials 
thereon, just to try the point, as it were: 
and then, as time went on, he grew sus 
picious, 

‘*Papa,” said he, ‘‘you are not going 
out, are you ?”—for indeed Fitzgerald had 
once or twice gone to the window and 
glanced outside. 

“If I do,” his father said, ‘it won't 
make any difference. It will 
time for you to be off to bed. I may go 
out, but I shall not be long, and you will 
be sound asleep.” 

Nothing more was said for a while, 
Master Frank being engaged in drawing 
a portrait of Balbus on the title-page of 
his Latin grammar. Then he said, 

“Ts it a beautiful night, papa ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

Then again, 

“Ts ita very beautiful night, papa?” 
“The moon must be getting higher 
now,” his father said, going to the win- 
dow and pushing the blind aside. * Oh 
yes, it is a fine enough night.” 

The boy got hold of his stick and hob- 
bled across the room. 


At last he said. rh 


| 


ve 


evidently considering something 


“Let me look, papa. Oh, isn’t it 


a 
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wantiful night! What a pity it is we 
can't see the sea!” 


“Frank,” said his father, putting his 
on the boy’s head, would you like 


vo with me 2?” 

He looked up with a bright, eager look 
assent and gladness; but instantly, 

a great deal of bravery, he shook his 
ud 

[ promised mamma not to bother | 
vou.” he said, slowly. ‘*And—and be- | 
des, papa, I can’t walk.” 

He hung down his head a little, to hide 
he tears of disappointment that would 
jse to his eyes. His father was looking 
it of the window, and did not notice. 
But presently he said: 

“Poor chap, you've had rather a dull 
afternoon. Look here, Frankie, T'1l tell 
you what we'll do—as sure as ever was. 
The horses have done almost nothing to- 
dav; supposing we were to get the car- 
riage round? What do you say to that ? 
We'll go for a drive, my lad; and then 


vou'll not only see the sea in moonlight, 
but the bay also, and a wooded glen I was 
What do you say to that ?” 


going to. 


‘Mamma won't be angry?” suggested | 


Master Frank, doubtfully; but it was 


clear from his face that he regarded the | 


proposal with immense delight. 

‘We will buy her something, Frankie, 
to pacify her, when we get back to Ban- 
try. Now you go and sit down, and I 
will get hold of Murtough, and as soon 
as we can we'll have the carriage ready 
for you. But I can tell you, my lad, that 
wasn't how I was treated when I was a 
boy; there were no late dinners for me, 
ora carriage to take me out for a drive in 
the moonlight. I really don’t know what 
this generation is coming to.” 

But, papa, if you could have got it you 
would have taken it ?” said the boy, look- 
ing up. 

“That's neither here nor there,” his 
father said, as he put on his hat and coat. 
That's neither here nor there. What I 
say is that boys nowadays are spoiled; 
and especially boys that are allowed to 
come to Boat of Garry when they ought 
to be at their school at Campden Hill, and 
still more especially boys whose mothers 
buy for them a twelve-foot trout rod be- 
fore they've even got the length of omnis 
Gallia. Now don't you attempt to go 
down those stairs till I come and fetch 
vou, 


Fitzgerald seemed in the lightest and 


| 


pleasantest of humors when finally he 
and his small boy had got themselves en- 
sconced in the with an 
abundance of rugs over their knees. He 
had, indeed, been loath to leave the little 
chap for a second time that day, even 
though it was not very far from his bed- 
time; and he was glad to give him this 
unexpected trip as some compensation for 
the dullness of the afternoon. Moreover, 
the night The air was mild; 
the skies clear: Inisheen and its wide, 
still waters looked quite picturesque in 
the moonlight. 

‘* And what would you say now, Master 
Frank,” his papa asked, as they drove out 


open landan, 


was fine. 


from the town into the silence of the coun- 
try, ‘‘if I were to tell you that IT had a 


i tryst with the fairies in the wooded glen 


I told you about ?” 

The boy looked up: he seldom knew 
whether his father was joking or in 
earnest. 

‘*T did not think there were any fairies 
nowadays,” was the answer. 

Well,” his father continued, ‘‘if you 
ever make a tryst with Don Fierna and 
his little people to come and visit them 
once in every seven years, you will find 
it more and more difficult, as you grow 
older and older, to listen hard enough to 
hear them and to hard 
enough to see the sides of the glen open- 
ing and the long procession appearing. 
When you are young perhaps it is a little 
Do you remember how they stole 
away Burd Helen into Elfinland ?” 

“Oh yes. You told me about that.” 

‘*Then you remember that Childe Row- 
land was the youngest of all her brothers. 
Do you think any of the older ones could 
ever have found out the dark tower, no 
matter how Merlin helped them? If 
Childe Rowland had not had the eyes of 
youth, he never would have found his 
way; and I believe Burd Helen would 
have been in the dark tower still.” 

‘*T have never seen any,” was the small 
lad’s practical remark. 

‘Well, that is strange. But in any 
case you won't mind waiting a little while 
in the carriage, when we get to the glen, 
and I will go down by myself, and if I 
hear or see anything I will come back and 
tell you.” 

‘**Oh, but I know better than that, papa,” 
said the boy, shrewdly. ‘* You are not 
going to look for any fairies. When you 


coming, look 


easier. 


go away by yourself, it is to watch rabbits 
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and other things, and write about them. 
I know very well. Whenever mamma 
sees you go out alone, without your fish- 
ing-rod, she always calls us back.” 

indeed. But then, you see, 
Frankie, you were never at Inisheen be- 
fore; and strange things used to happen 
about here, many years ago, when I was 
young; and I don’t know what may not 
be seen in that glen. So you will remain 
in the carriage for a while, when we get 
there; and if I spy out the fairies down in 
the hollow, with their glow-worm lamps, 
you know, I sha’n’t say a single word to 
them, but I'll come back to the road at 
once and whistle for you. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

‘*That’s all nonsense, papa. I don't be- 
lieve there are any.” 

‘Wait and see.” 

At length they arrived at a portion of 
the road that was shadowed over by a 
double row of elm-trees; and here Fitz- 
gerald called on Murtough to stop, and 
got out, leaving Master Frank in the car- 
riage. 

‘*Now you listen, Frankie,” said he, 
‘*and when I whistle make ready—” 

‘TT could not go down into that glen 
with my sprained ankle, papa,” the boy 
said. 

‘*People never know,” said he, as he 
went up and over the little bank by the 
road-side, ‘* what they can do when they 
see fairies coming along. It is quite an 
event in one’s life.” 

Indeed, it was with no great heaviness 
of heart, no very acute anguish of re- 
membrance, that he now, for the second 
time, and in middle age—that is to say, at 
seven-and-thirty—went to keep the tryst 
he had made at three-and-twenty. It was 
with a brisk enough step that he crossed 
the open glade, and then more cautious- 
ly made his way down the steep bank, 
through the brush-wood, until once more 
he stood by the little scooped-out hollow 
in the rock, into which the water fell with 
a continuous murmur. The place was 
quite unaltered. It might have been yes- 
terday that he and Kitty had stood there, 
with their hands clasped, before he rowed 
her away back to Inisheen. It might 
have been yesterday that he had gone back 
to the place only to find himself standing 
there alone, conjuring up phantoms, and 
not then quite so reconciled to the fate 
that had befallen him. 

Yes; that former visit, seven years be- 


fore, had been a sharper thing. [Tt geo» 
ed to him that then, for the first tinge), 
had realized what this separation 
Our other griefs and miseries oye, the 
loss of our loved ones who go away fy 
us through the sad portal of death. je, 
as they may be, are in time solaced by , 
wistful hope of reunion. What is th: 
but a temporary separation, if they ay 
awaiting us yonder, with light on th ~ 
faces? But this separation from 

who, as we think, is to be linked wit}, 
through this brief life, and in death, ay 
in the further life beyond—that seemed 4, 
him the true separation; and the breaking 
down of faith; and a hopelessness for eyey 
and ever. Something of the old misery 
had come back on him; the old pain had 
stirred again at his heart; the quick, sud 
den agony of the discovery of her false- 
hood had throbbed again,even after t] 
years. It was so strange—his standing 
here on one side; on the other a vacant 
space, a voiceless air, a darkness where the 
light of her eyes ought to have been, 
That night was one not easily to be for. 
gotten. 

But now, seven years later, all that was 
over for the most part; and he sought out 
a bit of rock which afforded him a kind 
of seat, and sat down and listened to the 
monotonous gurgling and rushing of the 

He was scarcely sorry now that 


water. t 
all that had happened in the olden time. 
It was a kind of pretty picture mostly. 
Or rather it was a kind of well of romance 
and sentiment that he could dip into, 
when he pleased, for literary purposes, 
Nay, to tell the truth, had not this very 
journey been partly undertaken with some 
such purpose ? It was like renewing one’s 
youth to get into this realm of imagination 
again. That may have been the moral of 
his remarks to Master Frank about the 
increasing difficulty of finding out where 
the fairies were. 

And yet, while he was thus convincing 
himself that he was a highly matter-of- 
fact person, and striving to regard that 
episode in his youthful life as something 
apart from him, and inclined to wonder 
what influence on his writing these occur- 
rences and despairs and all the rest of it 
may have had, some foolish fondness for 
the by-gone days stole over him, and he 
would have been glad to know that Kitty 
was well, and looking pretty, and enjoy- 
ing content. He had heard of her once 
or twice, but in the vaguest way. He did 
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not know where she was living now. 
And indeed the only regret that possess- 
edhim at this moment was about the final 
portion of that vow that he and she had 
taken together. Why should there have 
jeen any hatred or revenge in these pro- 
mises made by two young people who 
could know so little of what was before 
them? Kitty herself had begged of him 
tomake it a love night. He remembered 
the imploring look of her eyes, the very 
tone of her voice (and how sweet and soft 
and musical that was!). ‘* Oh, Willie, not 
that,” she had said; ‘‘let this be a love | 
night!” Did he wish ‘‘ grief to be a guest 
in her house, and sorrow to dweil in her 
house forever?’ Surely not. 

Kitty had made his life very beautiful 
foratime. Supposing that he had never 
met her at all—in these early years ? 
Could he ever have understood quite so 
well that nameless witchery that makes so 
much of the wonder and joy of human 
existenee, and is the cause of so much of | 
its misery? Could he have known quite | 
so intimately what all the poets have been | 
talking about, since ever Helen came to 
llion’s towers, with ‘‘ her young eyes still 
wounding where they looked”? He 
never would have known how keen the 
blue of the speedwell was, had not she 
and he together found it on those far up- 
lands that now seemed to him as if they 
must have been very near the sky, so 
clear and vivid was the light over them. 
Poor Kitty! Did she ever sing now, 
‘Then farewell, but whenever you wel- 
come the hour’? Had she ever come to 
Cork again, and climbed up to Audley 
Place, and thought of the old days? 
There was no reason why she should not 
have made such a pilgrimage; her hus- 
band was well off; Kitty would have a 
maid of her own now; and she used rath- 
er to like travelling about. 

The night was just as still as that on 
vhich he and Kitty had come there; 
there was not a breath of wind stirring 
the bushes overhead; the only sound was 
the prattling of the streamlet in the si- 
lence. 

“Tt sounds like laughing,” he was 
thinking. ‘Perhaps it has listened to 
all the nonsense that has been talked by 
the different lovers who have come here; 
and it may have understood all the time, 
and gone on chuckling. It does sound 


tal 


as ifit was laughing. To think of all the 


never a word of warning as to what it 
knew of the results. Is it malicious, or 
only sardonic —that chuckling down 
there? But it is better to make a joke 
of it. Everything gets laughed away in 
time.” 

All that by-gone period seemed far 
away, and beautiful in a fashion, now 
that the pain of parting with it was over. 
It had enriched his life; there were in- 
numerable pictures he could conjure up 
—always with Kitty smiling and pleasant 
as the central figure; perhaps, too, it had 
given him a key to unlock some of the 
secrets and mysteries of existence. Was 
there any need to think harshly of poor 
Kitty, or to speak of betrayal or false- 
hood?) We do not quarrel with the dead. 
She was as one dead to him; and the 
memory of her was not tragic, or even 
pathetic, but rather pretty, with a vague 
and poetical charm around it. It had 
been pathetic and tragie erough, and 
darkened with terror and pain and the 
wrestlings of despair; but now, when he 
thought of her, he saw a laughing and 
pleasant Kitty, rather inclined to be im- 
pertinent, and wandering carelessly in 
sweet woodland ways. It was never for 
Kitty to rise to the ievel of this other and 
beautiful nature that he knew; that was 
linked with his; that provoked his won- 
der and admiration the further that he 
saw of its nobleness and simplicity. No; 
Kitty was a charming little coquette; 
tender in a way; not without her good 
points; and a very fitting heroine for 
love verses in the Cork Chronicle. 

And yet—and yet there was a kind of 
tremulousness about those pictures that 
rose before him; he could not quite coldly 
regard them, and ticket off their literary 
value; sometimes a trace of the nameless 
fascination and glamour of youth came 
wandering down through the years—a 
memory of something that he had seen in 
Kitty’s eyes. Was it the night in the 
South Mall, the streets all swimming with 
mud and rain, the gas lamps shining gold- 
en on the pavements, these two under one 
umbrella, and Kitty suddenly turning her 
face tohim? Or was it the Sunday morn- 
ing up by the barracks, a spring morning, 
with the rooks cawing, and the air sweet, 
and Kitty, not knowing he was there, and 
going by him, and then raising the tear- 
filled eyes with astonishment and a quick 
glad light of love? Kitty had pretty eyes 


secrets it has heard; and the vows; and 


in that olden time, and a pretty voice too, 
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about the Bells of Shandon, or only teas 
ing poor old Miss Patience. 

He rose. 
way, however satisfied one may be with 
the existing result, is a sad kind of thing: 
and the stream down there in the semi 


To look over one's life in this 


darkness seemed no longer chuckling and 
laughing at the follies and dreams of 


vouth, but rather saving something of a | 


farewell as it hurried away to the sea. 
‘Farewell—farewell.” So lives pass to 
the unknown, and are forgotten. 

He laid hold of one of the bushes, and 


clambered up into the moonlight again, | 


and crossed the open space to the wall; 
then for a second he turned and glanced 


up and down the little valley that lay | 


there so white and still. He was glad it 
had chanced to be so beautiful a night. 
This was a peaceful picture that he would 
carry away in his memory. In by-gone 
vears he had looked forward to a solitary 
keeping of his tryst with a shuddering 
dread; but what was there to dread about 
it? It was a pretty place, and he had 
awakened some recollections that had a 
sort of half-pathetiec poetic faney about 
them. That was all. He wished he could 
paint the glen as it looked now; but he 
thought it would be diflicult to convey 
the sense of solitude and remoteness that 
the perfect silence produced. 

He mounted the wall, and leaped down 
into the road, 
* Well, Master Frank,” said he, lightly, 
I am sorry to have kept you waiting so 
long. I almost think you'll want some 
supper when you get back.” 


But he found the boy standing up in 
the carriage, and looking wonderingly 
along the road behind them. 

** Papa,” said he, with an expression al- 
most of alarm on his face, ‘*did you see 
her? Did you see the lady ?”’ 

Fitzgerald stopped for a moment: he 
was just about entering the carriage. 

‘What lady?” he said, in a perfectly 
calm voice. 

‘Didn't you see her? A lady in mourn- 
ing.” the boy said; and now he seemed to 
be more re-assured, ‘*I don’t know who 
I don't know her; but she came 
up and spoke to me.” 

His father regarded him, apparently un- 
able to say anything, his hand still grasp- 
ing the door of the earriage. 

“She said, ‘Is your name Willie?’ I 
said, * No; my name is Frank.’ Then she 


she is. 


whether she was laughing, or singing | 


said, ‘ But it is Frank Fitzgerald. is | 
I said, ‘Yes.’ Then she said, 
|let me kiss you?) And she was ¢ 
| when she lifted her veil. And then « 
went away along the road back the 
Fitzgerald glanced along the road 
was no one visible. Then, with ey 
pearance of composure, he stepped is 
earriage, shut the door, and said. }) 
Home, Murtough.” 
‘**Papa,” said the boy, presently, ° 
| was she 
How ean I tell? Don't bother 
not at present.” 
There was a strange look on his fa 
they drove on in silenee. Frank reny 
bered his mother’s injunctions: when 
father seemed disinclined for talking 
could keep his mouth shut. And ind 
they were near to Inisheen before Fit 
ald again spoke. 
** Don't vou see, Frankie,” he said, ea 
lessly, ‘it is the most natural thing in 
| world? Of course there are plenty of yi 
itors always coming down from Cork 4 
the sea-side—to the villas I showed you 
and on such a beautiful night why sho) 
not any one go out for a walk? Ort 


lady who spoke to you may belong to son 
house in the neighborhood; there is a litt 
village, Carrigha, not more than a quart 
of a mile further on. Why, it’s the s 
plest thing in the world. It is just t 
night for any one to come out for a st: 
But Lam beginning to doubt whether tli 
was any such person. You were thinking 
of the fairies, Frankie; wasn’t that it / 
| **Murtough saw her, papa.” 

| **Oh, well; a visitor in the neiehbor- 
hood, no doubt,” he said, absently. 

‘But how did she know my nany 
said the boy, still wondering. 

*That’s what she didn’t know,” said 
his father, though he seemed to be talking 
about one thing and thinking about an 
other. ‘‘As for guessing at Fitzgerald, 
that is nothing. It is simple to make a 
cuess like that. Every one about here is 
a Fitzgerald or a McCarthy. That is no- 
thing. No doubt she belongs to Carrigha. 
What was she like, did you notice 7” 

He spoke with indifference, but did not 
look at the boy. 

‘*N—no,” the small lad said, doubtful- 
ly, ‘‘for she was crying, and—and | was 
frightened.” 

‘* But she kissed you ?” 

yes.” 
| His father was silent for some time. 
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‘about your age,” he said by-and-by. | 
Perhaps that is it,” Master Frank | 
| thoughtfully, ‘‘for she was dressed 


| 
n black. 


Perhaps the lady has lost a little boy | 


hen they rattled through the streets of | 
itle town, and drew up at the door of | 


} | 
“Now, Master Frank,” said his father, 
n they were both together in the sit- 
ne-room, ‘you must be up early to- | 
_ for we have to drive all the way 
( appoqitit, and we ought to be there as 
nas M Ross.’ ‘ 
‘To-morrow ? So soon as that? I 
would like to have staid some days at In- 
papa,” said Master Fr: ank, wist- 


To see all the places you have told me 
t. Iwould like to have seen the cabin 
Jerry the tailor’s hawks are, and 
the place where the bull went into 
i bor; and mamma said I was to be } i 
we to cut her a piece off the hawthorn- 


: | 
Why ?” | 
| 
| 
| 


What hawthorn-tree ?” 

‘The one you used to climb up; and 
he branches spread out at the top; and 
you used to have a seat there, and a book, 

id no one could see you—” 

‘Do you know, Master Frank, that cut 
ting memorial bits off trees and carving | 
your name on  window- shutters are | 

| 


amongst the most heinous of crimes? | 
And it would be no use your remaining 

Pear and trying to see all these 
aces, for you can’t get about easily at 
p rese nt poor chap. No; some other time 
we will have a longer stay here; and per- 
ha we will come over in the winter, and 
then you might go out with me for a 
night after the wild-duck: wouldn't that 
be fine ?” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

‘And meanwhile we must get away at 
once from Inisheen, so as not to keep Mr. 
Ross waiting at Cappoquin or Lismore. 
When I was at your age I could easily 
ret ready to start by seven.” 

“Do you mean seven to-morrow morn- | 
ing, papa ?” 

“Very well. 


| 
I will be ready by seven.” | 
And still he lingered about the room, 
Without saying good-night. 
Papa,” said he at length, 
told you about the lady, why did your face 
turn so white ?” 


“when I 


| half past six if you are not up. 


His father was sitting at the fire, staring 
into it, and did not hear. 

“Come and say good-night, my Jad,” 
he said, presently, **and I will call you at 
You are 
sure you won't have any supper? Very 
well, good-night.” 

But I was asking you, papa 
** Asking me what ?” 
“Why did your face turn so white, 


| when you were in the road, and I told you 


Th: id seen the lady ? 
‘*Nonsense—nonsense! Your head has 
got filled with fancies to-night, my lad 
you were too close to Elfinland, perh: ips. 
Good-night; and don’t dream of Don 
Fierna.” 
**Good-night, papa.” 


The next morning was again fine; and 
they had every prospect of a beautiful 
drive along the banks of the rie hly wood 
ed river. And when Master Frank, seated 
in the landau, and having his sprained 
ankle carefully propped and cushioned, 
understood that he was to see something 
more of the Blackwater, he almost forgot 
his disappointment over missing the vari- 
ous places at Inisheen he had expected 
to visit. 

course, papa,” said he, “ you'll 
show me the very spot where you fell 
and lost the salmon ?” 

‘We shall go near there, anyway,” said 
his father, as they started, and drove away 
through the town. 

‘And you'll show me the moor-hen’s 
nest, won't you ?” 

‘What moor-hen’s nest ?”’—for indeed 
this boy’s memory was wonderful. 

“Don't you remember, papa, you told 
me about a moor-hen that had got a bit of 
wicker-work by chance, and had pieced it 
into her nest? I should like to see that.” 

‘Bless the boy!—do you imagine that 
the nest is in existence yet? All these 
things that I have told you about happen- 
ed years and years ago.”’ 

They were now away from the houses; 
and he rose in the carriage, and turned to 
have a last look at the place they were 
leaving. Inisheen looked fair enough in 
the early light. The shallow green waters 
of the bay, the boats by the quays, the 
Town Hall with its golden cock, and the 
terraced hill with its gardens were all 
shining in the morning sun; and far be- 


|yond the harbor the pale blue sea was 
| broken here and there with sharp glints 
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of white, for there was a fresh breeze 
blowing in from the south. When he sat 
down again there was an absent look on 
his face. 

‘* That moor-hen’s nest, Master Frankie,” 
said he, regarding the thoughtful eyes of 
the boy, ‘* belongs to a time long gone by; 
and things change. Poor lad, that is a 
lesson you will have to learn for yourself 
some day.” 

THE END. 


A VISIT TO CETYWAYO. 
REMEMBER that, being in Berlin at 
the close of the Franco-German war, 

I declined going out to witness the tri- 
umphal return of the victorious Emperor 
to his capital with the remark that I would 
not cross the street merely to gaze upon 
any crowned head of Europe. But the 
case I am now to describe is quite a dif- 
ferent one. The ruler of the Zulus does 
not belong to **the common herd of kings” 
whom one meets in Europe, and I was 
willing to take some trouble to see a chief- 
tain the story of whose savage energy 
reads like a romance of the Middle Ages. 
The diversity of opinion on his character 
and merits among my fellow-passengers 
to the Cape gave a keener edge to my cu- 
riosity. ‘‘A blood-thirsty tyrant, who 
ought never to have been taken alive, 
sir! Should have been pistolled on the 
spot, sir; and had I been the officer who 
took him I would have done it! Has put 
five hundred girls to death in cold blood, 
sir!’ This judgment was uttered by a 
tall and florid gentleman, whose air was 
suggestive of that school of English poli- 
tics which believes in English supremacy ; 
I was therefore prepared to hear a differ- 
ent view from men of more liberal tend- 
encies. Another passenger explained that 
the five-hundred-girl story originated in 
the strictness of Zulu law, which pun- 
ishes with death a failing that brings no- 
thing worse than social banishment in 
civilized countries. Moreover, as illus- 
trative of the intelligence of the captive 
king, when he was taxed with this cruel- 
tv, he retorted by inquiring whether it 
were not true that within quite recent 
times a crime so petty as stealing a sheep 
was punished with death in England, and 
whether they expected the Zulus to be 
kept in order without severer laws than 
were necessary for Englishmen. I also 
learned that the Zulus were far superior to 


other African races, and that whites); 
amongst them with perfect security of): 
and property. 
It was from these last statements 
my ideas of Cetywayo were formed 
was reasonable to suppose that { 
of the bravest and most intellige, 
of the Ethiopian race should be bins, 
man of more intelligence than his ¥, 
jects, and able to state their cases befyy, 
foreign courts. Of course it could yo: 
expected that he had learned either to », 
or speak even the English language \ 
ease and fluency. But my imagina 
depicted him as possessed of a modest 
lection of books on English history «) 
law, which enabled him to becuile ; 
weary hours of his captivity by spelling 
out the hard words, and getting his kee) 
ers to explain the difficult passages, 
It was on a December afternoon t), 
our party, armed with the necessary o! 
ficial permit, set out from the Cape Obse 
atory to visit the king. The residene 
purchased by the British government { 
his accommodation was about four mi 
from Cape Town, on a slight eminence 
the midst of a prairie, with scarcely atre 
house, or other object within half a mil 
It was reached by a front path throug 
the fields, along which a carriage could | 
driven when necessary. On approaching 
the place one of the first things to catch 
our eyes was three nearly naked men seat- 
ed at their afternoon meal alongside ox 
of the out-buildings. We fancied that th: 
features of one of them bore some resem- 
blance to the pictures of the king, and 
wondered whether we should be received 
by him in his native costume. They took 
no notice of us as we passed and went to 
the door of the house. Here we were met 
by an old steward with a frank face and 
long gray beard, to whom we handed our 
credentials. We were shown into a litt! 
room in a wing of the building, and told 
that he would ascertain whether the king 
would receive us. The walls of our wait: 
ing-room were adorned with a miscellane- 
ous collection of pictures, mostly cut out 
from the illustrated newspapers. In one 
corner hung a copy of the regulations for 
the government of those in attendance 
upon the king, in which, among otlier 
things, it was prescribed that a diary should 
be kept. Ona table in the centre of the 
room lay a book containing the required 
diary, and a visitors’ book, in whicli we 
recorded our names. A fear of meddling 
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watrained us from examining the diary, 
nd gratifying our wonder what there 
could be of sufficient interest for a daily | 


meord. We were kept waiting long 
pnough to make it clear that some state | 


+]] surrounded the monarch, and that 


visitors must await his Majesty's pleasure. 
Veanwhile our obliging friend the <As- | 
tronomer Royal of the Cape, who was 
leader of our party, began to clear away 
ur illusions with the assurance that Cety- 
wavo could not speak a word of English, 
and that all our communication with him 
must be through an interpreter. 

The monotony of the stay was relieved | 
by the entrance of a Zulu, who, in addition 
tothescanty garment which forms the only | 
clothing of his native country, had donned 
aragged coat, thus giving a ludicrous look 
to his naked legs. He held out his hand 
with the word ** Chillink! chillink!” | 

It took little familiarity with an unciv- | 
lized race to know what this meant, and 
her Majesty’s astronomer handed him the 
required coin. 

“Can you speak English ?” he inquired. 

The only but suflicient answer was a 
vacant stare. 

“Shilling! you know that, and that is 
all the English you know. Shilling!” 

“Chillink!”’ he repeated, and slowly 
loitered away. 

At length it was announced that the 
king was prepared to receive us. We fol- 
lowed our guide into the open air and to 
the front door of the house, which opened 
directly into one of the principal rooms. 
The floor and walls were rough and bare; 
on the left was a long row of brown wood- 
en chairs, and on the right, facing them, 
sat Cetywayo, alongside a pile of wooden 
boxes reaching nearly to the ceiling, pro- 
bably containing the personal effects 
which he was to transport to his native 
country. He shook hands with becoming 
gravity, and as he turned toward the rest 
of the party I took the opportunity to study 
his faee. It was a purer and blacker ne- 
gro face than I had anticipated, but entire- 


ly without the repulsive features of the 
Catfre and other tribes which supply labor- 
ers tothe Cape Colony. Easy good-nature 


was the quality which seemed most strong- | 


ly expressed, and there wasa general air of 
frankness about the man which explained 
how he had made so favorable an impres- 
sion on his captors. 

He was attired in a threadbare suit of 
blue flannel, well fitted to exhibit a phys- 


A VISIT TO CETYWAYO. r 


cal development which any man might 
envy. 
been several days absent from the laundry, 
and one end had broken loose from its but- 
ton, 
emphasized the contrast between the im- 
pression made by the man and what I 
knew of his history, and made it hard to 
conceive that one was in the presence of a 
modern Attila, who was once the terror of 
both races through a large part of South 
| Africa. 
the superiority of civilized weapons was 
first made clear to him, gave his chief of- 
ficer till the grass should grow knee-high 
to arm his troops with muskets, on pain 
of death or banishment ? 


His shirt collar seemed to have 


Perhaps this as much as anything 


Could this be the king who, when 


this the man 
who, when amissionary preached hell fire 


| to him laughed to scorn the idea of a fire 


which his soldiers could not quench, and 
made good his words by setting fire to a 
field of dry grass, and then sending a regi- 
ment into it who stamped it out with their 
naked feet ? 

As we had a little favor to ask, the As- 
tronomer Royal, with diplomatie acute- 
ness, opened the conversation upon an 
agreeable subject. The party had just 
paid a visit to the admiral of the South 
African station, and learned that he ex- 
pected H.M.S. Briton, which was on her 
way down the west coast, to arrive at Cape 
Town ina few days, and supposed that she 
would be designated to convey Cetywayo 
to Natal without further delay. When 
this pleasing anticipation was conveyed 
through the interpreter, the royal reserve 
ranished ina moment. The king sprang 
from his seat, danced toward the door, 
pulled the interpreter after him, and point- 
ed toward the ocean, visible in the dis- 
tance, with ejaculations of eager anticipa- 
tion. The interpreter pointed in another 
direction, and an animated colloquy en- 
sued, ending by the king pulling and 
laughing at the interpreter in a way which 
plainly said, ‘‘ Ah, you rascal, you have 
been trying to play me a prank!” The 
interpreter explained that the exciting 
subject was the direction from which the 
ship was to come, and that he had been 
caught pointing in a wrong direction. 

This little ebullition still farther disar- 
ranged the royal shirt collar, the loose 
end of which now protruded so far as to 
make the air of dignity with which its 
owner resumed his seat simply ludicrous. 
The interpreter next suggested the comet 
as a possible subject of interest. 
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‘Would the 
your people 7” 


Upon a 


inquired the astronomer. 
reply. ‘My 
appearance that 
n of good fortune.” 
the best 
e you could have give n, “said I. 
the word * seemed 
ve of a simple trust in a superior 
power. So Tinquired what religious ideas 
he entertained. 

‘None 
preter, 
relig 


was the people 


kind 


look n 

above as a sig 
‘One 

mental sta 
The 


sugeesti 


of 


signs of 


healthy 


use of ‘above’ 


whatever,” replied the inter- 
‘He seems to have absolutely no 
rious feelings or beliefs.’ 


‘But what do the funeral ceremonies 


of the Zulus indicate 2” 
‘hey have no funeral ceremonies of 
any significance,” 


‘Has he no idea of a Supreme Being?” 
‘Well, he 
telligible 
great.’ 
I can't find that he 
idea with it.” 


» sometimes refers in an unin- 


way to something he calls * the 


comet excite fear among | 


| of incredulity, 


But it seems to be a mere word, | 
associates any definite | 


He was then told that his visitors were | 


America. 

‘We have heard of you in America,” 
said I, thinking of that prince of Ashantee 
whose first question of a civilized visitor 
was whether they talked much about him 
in England. 

**T have heard that America is a very 
large country, the other side of Europe,” 
he replied. 

Nothing his countenance indicated 
that the subject of iis renown in America 
excited any emotion whatever. The in- 
terpreter explained that the royal ideas of 
the figure of the earth were rather con- 
fused. 

‘Is it any use to tell him that these 
Americans have come here to measure the 
distance of the sun by the transit of Ve- 
nus /” inquired the astronomer. 

‘I fear there is no way to give him an 
idea of great distance. Even in the Trans- 
vaal all the Boers can tell you of any con- 
siderable distance is that it is so many 
hours on horseback. But perhaps we 
might give him some idea by a railroad 
train, the speed of which he knows. How 
long would it be to the sun by rail ?” 

‘Tell him that if the swiftest train 
were to set out to the sun with a baby, the 
baby would die an old man long before the 
train got to the sun.” 

When this was translated to him, his 
hands were raised in astonishment, and 


from 


| myself a few houses. 
my old kraal. 


countenance. I looked for an 
but sawnone. Tot, 1} 
of the transit was hopeless. Mope 4) 
once we had been greeted by the int, 
inhabitants of the village where oup olor 
vations had been made with the pey 
‘I hear you have come to see a st 
sun.” 

‘What did he think of Lond 
what impression did the sight of its ae 
ity make upon him 7” 

was simply bewildered, 
struck with wonder he could 
the relations of things.” 

Let him tell us what he will say a] 
London and England when he cets | 
to his people.” 


‘The first year Iam at home I shal] 
| sav nothing at all about it. After [} 
been a year among my people [ can bee 


now and then te ‘ing them what I savy. 
little at a time.” 

‘Did you see anything in London wi] 
you would like to introduce into your ow) 
country 

“When I get back I shall want to bui 

But I shall not ei; 
I should only like t 


| have some houses besides.” 


wonder was unmistakably depicted in his | that we might be embarrassing hin. 


The delicate point to which our 
macy had been directed was now broac! 
ed. Our host had been taught by one ot 
the officers in charge of him to make t! 
letters of his name, and for the only tim 
in my life I was an autograph hunter. | 
drew out a cabinet photograph, told him I 
was going to take this picture back to thi 
capital of America, and would like to 
have his name written at the bottom by 
himself. 

This abrupt way of introducing the sub 
ject was about as undiplomatic as it well 
could be. The transaction of business at 
the brokers’ board in New York and at the 
court of a barbarous prince are two very 
different things. He says he doesn't 
think he ean do it,” says the interpreter 
I returned expressions of persuasion, but 
with no apparent effect, and was about to 
give up the attempt. 

‘Wait awhile,” said the interpreter 
A few moments of silence ensued. Then 
the king spoke a few words, and reached 
out his hand for the picture. ‘* Oh, he is 
going to do it,” said the interpreter, and 
sent for pen and ink. The party crowded 
around as he slowly began to make thie 
strokes. drew back, with+the ren 
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IN THE BELFRY OF 


reler. 


he is not a bit nervous,” said the | 
‘‘In fact, I never saw any- | 


nervousness about him.” 


nen was an old one, and in the un 


firm grasp which pressed it, some 


d all its ink at a stroke. Each 


it did so an expression of dissatisfac 

issued from its holder’s lips. It was 
understood that perfect gravity 
» maintained throughout, but the 


rest 


of the party could not restrain | 


‘ispered allusion to Samuel Weller. 


laborious character of the process 


this 


“And those two naked men sunning | 


| the hesitation with which it was | 


taken, but it was continued steadily 


vend. 


ple 


Here is the result: 


of art was nearing comple 


» beggar of chillinks” entered. 
“Who is this fellow ?” I inquired, 
“Why, he is one of his chiefs.” 


themselves alongside the barn 7” 
* All are his chiefs, who have been shar- 
ing his captivity.” 


()f 


course the modest private library 


long before this shrunk out of sight, 
gone past inquiring for. And yet ] 
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men, instead of being hungry hangers-on, 


as I first supposed, were head men of the 
| Zulu nation. But I reealled the fact that 
| on the bank of the Mediterranean I onee 
an errand-boy who was punctilious 


| of a princely title, and in whose veins per- 
| haps flowed the blood of the caliphs. 

| **Whatdo you think of Cety wayo now?” 
said the astronomer, as we walked back 
| over the prairie. 

‘*He is perhaps a little more of a sav- 
| age than I supposed,” was the reply. And 
yet I could not but feel that there was 
more in the savage character than we com 
| monly suppose. The estimates of Cety- 
| wayo are certainly most contradictory. 
By some he is denounced as the embodi- 
ment of everything mean in human na- 
ture; by others he is lauded as a wonder 
of morality when measured by the sav- 
age standard. Amidst these contradictory 
views two features of his career stand out 
in undisputed prominence. One is that 
though an untutored barbarian, he organ- 
ized a tribe of savages into an army whose 
discipline and whose efficiency in every 
detail won the admiration even of his 
enemies. The other is that during his 
captivity he has exhibited a moderation, 
a frankness, and a common-sense grasp of 
the situation which have secured the con 
fidence of his captors, and led to the resto- 


iolly prepared to hear that these | ration of his kingdom. 


IN THE BELFRY OF 
(AMST 


THE NIEUWE KERK., 
ERDAM.) 


Nort a breath in the stifled, dingy street! 
On the Stadhuis tiles the sun’s strong glow 
Lies like a kind of golden snow. 

In the square one almost sees the heat. 
The mottled tulips over there 

By the open casement pant for air. 

Grave, portly burghers, with their crows, 
Go hat in hand to cool their brows. 


But high in the fretted steeple, where 


The sudden chimes 


burst forth and scare 


The lazy rooks from the belfry beam, 


And the ring-doves 


as they coo and dream 


On flying-buttress or carven rose— 


Up here, mein Gott! 


a tempest blows!— 


Such a wind as bends the forest tree, 
And rocks the great ships out at sea. 


Plain simple folk, who come and go 
On humble levels of life below, 


Little dream of the 


gales that smite 


Mortals dwelling upon the height! 
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T is a hundred years ago, on the 3d of April, 
that Washington Irving was born in the 
city of New York,and he is still its most famous 
son. 
But universal 
as is Jay’s renown in his own coun- 


this claim is John Jay. 
honorable 
try, the name of Irving is more familiar to the 
English-speaking race. It is the synonym of 
grace and harmless gayety of 
humor which retain their charm in the midst 
of new tastes and among powerful rivals. — Ir- 
ving no longer shares with Bryant and Cooper 
the glory of being the sole or chief representa- 
tives of American literature, but he is still and 
forever its kindly patriarch, the modest an- 
thor who first modestly answered the trueu- 
lent question, Who reads an American book? 
by offering to the world an American book 
which it was delighted to read. 

That intrinsically modest air never disap- 
peared cither from the works or the character 
of the benign writer. In the height of bis re- 
nown there was no kind of presninption or 
conceit and generous heart. 
Some time after his return from his long ab- 
sence in Europe, and before Putnam became 
his publisher, he found some disinclination 
upon the part of publishers to issue new edi- 
tions of his books, and he expressed with en- 
tire good-humor his belief that he had had 
his day; and meeting some years afterward, 
in Mr. Putnam’s office, one of the youngest of 
literary beginners, he said, with a humorous 
twinkle in the eye and with the husky whis- 
pering voice which gave a proper flavor to ev- 
ery pleasantry, * We old fellows had the advan- 
tage of you young men, for we wrote without 
rivals.” 

Every literary man of Irving’s time, whether 
old or young, had nothing but affectionate 
praise of his artless urbanity and exhaustless 


good hature, 


asweet literary 


in his simple 


retlected in Thackeray's stories of him in the 
Roundabout Paper upon Irving and Macaulay 
“the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time.” 


Thackeray says, and the retiring President, 
Mr. Fillmore, and his suecessor, Mr. Pierce, were 
present —* Two kings of Brentford smelling at 
one rose,” said Irving, with his good-humored 
smile. In his little bower of a home at Sun- 


nyside he was always accessible. One English 


newspaper man came and introduced himself, | 


and partook of luncheon with the family, and 
while ¢ fell into the little doze which 
was his habit, the wary Englishman took a 
swift inventory of everything in the house, 
and served up the deseription to the British 
public, including the nap of his entertainer. 
At another time Irving said, “'T'wo persons 
came to me, and one held me in conversation 
while the other misereant took my portrait.” 
Thackeray tells these little stories with ad- 


he host 


aldry, and caustic, scornful humor; bu 


These qualities are delightfully | 


Cditar’s Easy Char. 


The only New-Yorker who could dispute | 
and | 


Gulian Verplanck resented a littl 


miring sympathy. 
grew tender over his fellow-autl; 

no acrid drop in their sweet hun 

was the earliest of American satirist. } 
is no sting in the laughter that he) 
was the first of our humorists, but } 
is pure lymph. It is unmixed 
and although, as Warner states, eve; 


His manly li 


Knickerbocker, and some scions of 
Dutch stock of fair Mannahatta 

be indignant with his resistlessly dy 

traiture of the fathers of New Amstey 
ving’s own limpid good-nature disso 

hard feeling, and left 
standing. 

Sir Walter Scott, who recognized a: 
the power and the humor of Ay 
History, felt its kindred with the ereat 
of a similar genius in English literat 
stroke of Swift, a touch of Sterne. But 
cent paper upon American literature in / 
wood holds that it is ludicrous to compare ty 
mild humor of Rip Van Winkle with the 
bustious fun” of Swift. This is a curious « 
rangement of epitaphs.” Swift has wir, 
satiric power, and burning invective, and 1 


only the bes 


a re- 


in any just sense, he has not. The airy g 
and imaginative play of Rip Van Wi 

wholly beyond the reach of Swift. It 
tainly true, as Blackwood remarks, that Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, and “so 
many more” will not be replaced by 

Washington Irving and Mr. Lowell.” But 
equally true that the “Rape of the Lock” a 
the “Absalom and Achitophel” will not displac 
Knickerbocker’s History and the Biglow Papers. 
Since Swift the Blackwood critic ean not tind 

English literature political satire mors 
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ant, humorous, and effective than the Biv 
Papers, and nothing in Swift more original. 


Irving and the other chief American writs 
are not rivals of their associates in the litera- 


| ture of the language; they are worthy com- 
He came to one of my lectures in Washington, | 


rades. Pope and Dryden are not the peers of 
Shakespeare and Milton, but they are never- 
theless Pope and Dryden, and their place is se- 
cure, The brows of Irving and Cooper, of Em- 
erson and Hawthorne, do not crave the laurels 
of any other master. The perturbed spirit of 
Blackwood may rest in the confident assurance 
that no generous and intelligent student of 
our literature admires Gibbon Jess because li 
admires Maeaulay, or Bacon, because he 
lights in Emerson, or denies the sting of Gul- 


liver because he owns the charm of Knicker 
bocker. It is with good fame as with t 
love, 


“That to divide is not to take away.” 
Knickerbocker’s History was the work of a 
young man of twenty-six, who lived fifty years 
afterward with a constantly increasing fame, 
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ae yx many and admirable contributions to 
But nothing that followed sur- | 
jee the joyous brillianey and gay felicity 
‘ethe earliest work. Appearing in the midst | 
e+ e sober effusions of our Puritan litera- | 


sore, and of a grave and energetic life still 
grossed With the subjugation of a continent | 
ithe establishment of a new nation, Anick- | 
Ilistory was a remarkable work. To 
ass the vague and venerable traditions of the 
istere and heroic founders of the city through | 
ve alembie of a youth’s hilarious ereative hu- 
mor, and turn them out in forms resistlessly 
esque, but with their identity unimpaired, 
is a stroke as daring as it was successful. 
The audacious Goth of the legend who pluck- 
| the Roman senator by the beard was not a 
ore ruthless iconoclast than this son of New 
Amsterdam, who drew his civil ancestors from 
venerable obseurity by flooding them with the 
cheerful light of a blameless fun. 

The skill and power with which this is done | 
can be best appreciated by those who are most | 
familiar with the history which the gleeful 
genius burlesques. Irving follows the actual 
story closely, and the characters that he de- 
velops faithfully, although with smiling ecari- 
cature, are historical. Indeed, the fidelity is 
so absolute that the fiction is welded with the 
fact. The days of Dutch ascendeney in New 
York are inextricably associated with this lu- 
narrative. The Wouter van Twil- 
er, the Wilhelmus Kieft, the Peter Stuyve- 
sant, who are familiarly and popularly known, 
are the figures drawn by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. In a comical despair the historian 
Grahame, whose colonial history is still among 
the best, says of Knickerbocker, “If Sancho 
Panza had been a real Governor misrepre- 
sented by the wit of Cervantes, his future his- 
torian would have found it no easy matter to 
bespeak a grave attention to the annals of his 
administration.” 

Irying’s position in literature is assured, al- 
though literary fashions will change, and crit- 
ies will stoutly and ingeniously maintain their 
varying views of the quality and character of 
his genius. Horace Binney Wallace, one of 
his most careful American critics, denies him 
both imagination and humor, and finds him to 
be at once an extreme realist and caricaturist. 
Others hold him to be slenderly equipped for 
a long contest with the envious obscurity that 
forever threatens renown. Undoubtedly he is 
less read by this generation than by his own. 
But this is true of his chief contemporaries, 
Scott and Byron. Irving’s exquisite literary 
art, the freshness and gayety and originality 
of Knickerbocker, the charming legends of the 
Hudson, the idyllic England of the Sketch- 
Book and Bracebridge Hall, the picturesque 
and poetic narrative of the Columbus, all 
touched by the nameless grace of a gentle, hu- 
mane, refined, and healthy genius, secure to 
lim as to Goldsmith a long and affectionate 


Tot 


dicrous 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


| words which Willis 
| motto of his second 
| published in 1827, has been amply fulfilled: 
“Tf, however, I can by lucky chance, in these 
days of evil, rub out one wrinkle from the 
brow of care, or beguile the heavy heart of 
one 
then, penetrate the gathering film of misan- 


oddly selected for the 
volume, Fugitive Poetry, 


moment of sadness if I ean, now and 
thropy, prompt a benevolent view of human 
nature, and make my reader more in good-hu- 
mor with his fellow-beings and himself{—sure- 
ly, surely, I shall not then have written en- 
tirely in vain.” 

The portrait of Irving which adorns this 
number of the Magazine is taken from the 
picture painted by his friend Stuart New- 
ton, ten years after the publication of the 
Knickerbocker, when Irving was thirty-six years 
old. It belonged to John Murray, the pub- 
lisher, and shows the Irving of the Sketch- 
Book and the Columbus, the Irving of the 
sunny hour when Byron wrote te Moore that 
the American author’s books were lis delight, 
and the ever-generous Scott pleasantly told 
him, as Waruer recalls, 


“Your name is up, and ma 
From Toledo to Madrid.” 


and his native 
utenary of his 
fortune which 
the least 


and interests. 


Irving’s name has gone farther, 
city may well reflect, on the ce 
birth, upon the odd caprice of 
has made her most illustrious 
representative of her character 


son 


Mr. HOWELLS must be disposed to swear 
that he will never do another good-natured 
thing. Some months ago he wrote a paper 
upon Mr. Henry James, Jun., giving in a most 
friendly and pleasant manner his estimate of 
that gentleman’s talent and work, and natu- 
rally expressing some views upon fictitious 
writing in general, with casual comments 
upon some famous story-tellers. The paper 
was written in the most quiet tone, but it has 
raised an uproar. Indeed, nothing that Mr. 
Howells has ever written has caused such com- 
motion. He has been accused of depreciating 
plots in stories because he has no invention, 
and of decrying great names that he may ex- 
alt little men. He is charged with uttering a 
counterfeit theory of novel-writing to enrich 
his own reputation and that of Mr. James. 
In fact, these two excellent and inoffensive 
writers are represented as a pair of accom- 
plished literary “cracksmen” who are bent 
upon breaking into the inner treasury of Fame, 
and carrying off her choicest prizes for them- 
selves. The virulence of the assault upon 
Mr. Howells for writing the paper, and upon 
Mr. James for being written about, recalls the 
feeling with which a couple of clever, well- 
dressed, and high-mannered boys are sometimes 
regarded by the crowd of Dr. Birch’s young 
friends. 

The turmoil touches the ludicrous point in 


Temembrance. His own aspiration, in the 


an article in the London Quarterly Review, which 
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actually de 
crafty 


scribes Mr. Howells’s paper as a 
put? of his friend James and himself. 
The Quarterly sneers at them as pretentious 
novelists advertising themselves energetically; 
and with a wholly unnecessary bitterness it 
girds at the “artificial mannerisms” and * taw- 
dry smartness” of their tales, even stooping to 
speak of the “pretty portrait” published with 
Mr. Howells’s paper, until the reader can not 
avoid the suspicion that some personal malevo- 
lence goads the writer to a tone as destitute 
of literary courtesy as it is of critical diserimi- 
nation. It is surely a severe arraignment of 
the reading publie of the two English-speak- 
ing countries to represent them as charmed 
with the works of a pair of feeble, dawdling, 
mutually admiring, coxeombical pretenders, 
The views which Mr, Howells holds of liter- 
ary art, of fiction, and of novel-writers may 
be sound or unsound, according to the reader's 
own Opinions of those subjects. But they are 
the honest opinions of a man who by charm- 
ing the literary taste of his time has gained 
the public ear, and they are expressed with 
perfect courtesy and refinement. They are 


neither disproved nor disturbed by a sneer that | 


he is envious of Thackeray, and that he is a 
whipster striking at Walter Scott. When Mr. 
Howells says that the stories were all told long 
ago, and that now we wish mainly to know 
what the novelist thinks about persons and 
situations, he means to say, as we understand 
him, that analytic fiction is more agreeable to 
the literary taste of the time than descriptive 
fiction. This does not seem to be very wide 
of the truth. What is it but saying that the 
novel of adventure like Smollett’s, and even 
the historical novel of Scott, are less to the 


alizing story of Geerge Eliot and Thackeray ? 
Mr. Howells says that we should not permit 
a writer nowadays to stop and preach as Thack- 
eray does in his novels. But Thackeray good- 
humoredly chides himself for the practice, 
while, for our own part, we think it one of his 
delightful traits, and could no more spare the 
sermon than the text. 

To represent Mr. Howells as decrying the 
great masters of his artis absurd. He is mere- 
ly noting the changes of taste and the new 
stage of development, and he points ont why, 


to anage which is introspective and analytical, | 


a critical talent in fiction is not less attractive 
than acreative talent. The wrong done to Mr. 
Howells lies in regarding his paper upon Mr. 
James asa complete body of doctrine upon noy- 
el-writing, and the expression of his estimate of 
novel-writers. A critic may certainly charae- 
terize Homer and Dante and Chaucer, and con- 
trast them with other poets, showing in what 
this one excelled, and why that one has fallen 
from favor, and how schools and standards of 
poetry have changed, without laying himself 
justly open to the condemnation of deprecia- 
tion and jealousy. There is a spirit of the age 


Woulda 


recognizable in every literary epoch. 


American character. 


proves. 


| of Mr. Freeman before his eyes, once ren 


| be in proper order here until amonarely shoud 
public mind than the critieal, observing, mor- | 
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writer be tolerated by the readers of 1 
azine who should write with the tye 
Fielding and Smollett and Sterne? How co 
and smiling is Irving’s genius, but eye 
Knickerbocker chronicle could not ty 
to these pages without judicious exeisin, 
The Quarterly Review reproaches Mr, Hoy 
and Mr. James that their stories are yor 4, 
ican in the sense that Brockden [Py 
Cooper’s and Hawthorne’s are America 
that they introduce us to European 
icans, Which adds nothing to the kro 
Apparently the Oy 
ly Review thinks a novel to be Am, ricat 
deals with the prairie and the Indian, t) 
ritan, and the city of Washington. Certs 
such a novel may be American, as t) 


| of Cooper and Hawthorne attest, but not 


cessarily,as Campbell's Gertrude of Wyom 
It has escaped the Quarterly’s 
tion, perhaps, that nothing is more distines 
ly interesting in American life than the ef 
upon its development of European 
Civilized America, as the Quarterly may ren 
ber, is in its origin, European. Its polit 
traditions and institutions are in erent 
European. An American wit, without the fi 


that America was a splendid exile for thes 
on race, and there is a filial yearning of 1 
American heart and mind toward En 
which is evident in many ways, and whic! 
not repulsive in any aspect. 

The pinchbeck imitations of foreign fo] 
in this country, indeed, are as Indicrous as 
sage assertion of Americans who admired 1 
Second French Empire that things would ney 


he well established. But the Exropea 
American, in whatever form he may be viewed, 
is as distinctive an American figure, and as 
citimate a study for the satirist, the novelist, 


| or the philosopher, as Billy Bowlegs, or Leath- 


er-stocking, or a party boss. Daisy Miller, on 
the other hand, although a mere sketch,a 
study, is quite as distinctively American as 
any heroine in Cooper's novels, while the wo- 
menin Mr. ILowells’s stories, if not of the high- 
est type of womanhood, are intrinsically Yan- 
kees. 

Meanwhile that gentleman must be great- 
ly amused by the commotion which lis com- 
ments upon Mr. James and the literary tast 
of the age have produced. Neither of thiese 
gentlemen is likely to be diverted or per- 
verted from his own course by loud den 
ciation of his canons of literary art or 
caustic depreciation of his literary work. 4 
men who write the English language to-da 
have a higher estimate of that art, or are more 
thoroughly and carefully trained in its exer- 
cise. In this they are like Hawthorne and 
Irving. But the abstract question of compar- 
ative genius is always a thankless one. Mr. 
Freeman insists that Americans are but Eng- 
lishmen upon another continent, and Blackwood 
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that if this be so, American literature is 
hot provincial English literature. The lit- 
casuists may please themselves upon this 
ant. The name will not change the faet. 
Hawthorne and Emerson, each in his kind, 

still remain masters in the literature of 


their language, 


Aw admirable actress said the other day that 
the audience in the theatre was probably little 
ware how much its conduct affected the per- 
nance. A listless, whispering, uneasy house 

ikes a distracted and inetiective play. To 
yy orator, or an actor, or an artist of any kind 

ho appeals personally to the public, nothing 
sso fatal as indifference. In the original 
Wallack’s Theatre, many years ago, the Easy 
Clair was one of a party in a stage-box during 
i, tine performance of one of the plays in 
i the acting of the manager was most ef- 
fective. It was a gay party,and with the 
irelessness of youth it made merry while the 
went on. As the box was directly upon 
lie stage, the merriment was a gross dis- 
ourtesy, although unintentional, both to the 
ors and to the audience; and at last the old 
Wallack, still gayly playing his part, moved 
toward the box, and without turning his head, 
ia voice audible to the offenders, but not to 
lie rest of the audience, politely reminded the 
thoughtless group that they were seriously 
disturbing the play. 
tion in the box, but the rebuke was courteous 
uid viehly deserved. Nothing is more unpar- 
donable than such disturbance. 

During this winter a gentleman at one of 
the theatres commented severely upon the loud 
talking of a party of ladies, which prevented 
lis enjoyment of the play, and when the gen- 
tleman attending the ladies retorted warmly, 
the disturbed gentleman resorted to the wild 
justice of a blow. There was an altercation, 
a publication in the newspapers, and finally 
an apology and a reconciliation. But it is to 
he hoped that there was some good result from 
the incident. A waggish clergyman once saw 
a pompous clerical brother march quite to the 
head of the aisle of a crowded chureh to tind a 
seat, With an air of expectation that all pew 
doors would fly open at his approach. 
every seat was full, and nobody stirred, the 
crest-fallen brother was obliged to retrace his 
steps. As he retreated by the pew, far down 
the aisle, where the clerical wag was sitting, 
that pleasant man leaned over the door, and 
greeted his comrade with the sententious whis- 
per, May it be sanetified to you, dear bro- 
ther!” Every right-minded man will wish the 
same blessing to the rebuke of the loud-talk- 
lug maids and youths in theatres and concert 
hails, whose conversation, however lively, is 


There was some indigna- 


have come to hear. 
Two or three winters ago the Easy Chair 
applanded the conduct of Mr. Thomas, who, at 


But as | 


|; was not guilty. 


the midst of a concert in Washington by t 
entry of a party, which advanced toward ¢ 
front of the hall with much chattering and 
rustling, and seated themselves and = contin- 


he 


ued the disturbance. The orchestra was in 
full career, but Thomas rapped sharply upon 
his stand, and brought the performance to an 
Then turning to the audience, 
and doubtless with evident and nat- 
ural feeling—" Tam afraid that the musie in- 
terrupts the conversation.” The remark was 
greeted with warm and general applause; and 
waiting until entire silence was restored, the 
conductor raised his baton again, and the per- 
formance ended without further interruption. 

The Easy Chair improved the oceasion to 
preach a short sermon upon bad manners in 
public places. But to its 
was severely rebuked some time afterward by 
Cleopatra herself, who said, with some feeling, 
that she had two reasons for complaint. The 
first was that herancient friend the Easy Chair 
should place her in the pillory of its publie ar 
imadversion; and the other was that the Easy 
Chair should gravely defend such conduet as 
that of Mr. Thomas. No remonstrance could 
be more surprising and nothing more unex- 
pected than that Cleopatra should differ in 
opinion upon such a point. To the personal 
aspect of the matter the Easy Chair could say 
only that it had never heard who the offenders 
were, and that it declined to believe that Cle- 
opatra herself could ever be guilty of such con- 
duct. Her Majesty then explained that she 
She was not of the party. 
But it was composed of friends of hers who 
seated themselves near her, and when the 
words of Mr. Thomas concentrated the gaze 
of the audience upon the disturbers of the 
peace, her Majesty, known to everybody, was 
supposed to be the ringleader of the émeute. 
The story at once flew abroad, upon the wings 
of those swift birds of prey 
—the Washington correspondents, and she was 
mentioned by name as the chief offender. 

It was not difficult to persuade the most 
placable of queens that the Easy Chair could 
not have intended a personal censure. But the 
Chair could not agree that Thomas's conduct 
was unjustifiable. Cleopatra urged that the 
conductor of an orchestra at a concert is not 
responsible for the behavior of the audience, 
An audience, she said, can take care of itself, 
and it is an unwarrantable impertinence for a 
conductor to arrest the performance because 
he is irritated by a noise of whispering voices 
or of slamming doors. “I saw you, Mr. Easy 
Chair,” she said, “on the evening of Rachel's 
first performance in this country. What would 


abrupt pause. 
he said 


great surprise it 


as she called them 


| you have thought if she had stopped short in 


ot the entertainment which their neighbors | 


the play—it was Corneille’s Les Horaces, you 


remember—because she was annoyed by the 


| rustling of the leaves of a thousand books of 


head of his orchestra, was interrupted in | 


the play which the audience turned over at 
the same moment ?” 
The Easy Chair declined to step into the 
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snare which was plainly set in its sight. 


It | 


or a purple velvet train in the str 


would not accept an illustration as an argu- audience had the courage which (); + 
ment. The enjoyment at a concert, it con- | tributed to it, that part which was a, 
tended, for which the audience has paid in ad- | by the barbarians who chatter and dicey), 
vanee, and to which it is entitled, depends would at once suppress the annoyance }, 
upon conditions of silence and order which it | emphatic and unmistakable hiss. Lf this 
can not itself maintain without serious dis- 


turbance. It may 
“Put him out!’ but 


indeed ery “ Hush!” 


and 
not only would that ery 


the practice in public assemblies, sy 
dents as that at the Washington con 
| be unknown, Until it is the 


th 


be of doubtful effect, but experience proves | were Cleopatra’s self the offender, rvs 
that a concert audience will not raise it. If | respecting conductor who has a pri Per sey 
the audience were left to itself, it would per- | of his duties t to the — nce will do. With its 
mit late arrivals, and all the disturbance of | 


chatter and movement. To twist the line of 


Goldsmith, those who came to pray would be 


at the merey of those who came to scoff; and 
such merey is merciless, 
in loco parentis. He isthe adrocatus angeli. He 
does for the 
itself. He protects it against its own fatal 
good-nature. He insists that it shall receive 
what it has paid for, and he will deal with 
disturbers they The audience, 
conscious of its own good-humored impotence, 
recognizes at once its protector, and gladly 
applauds him for doing for it what it has not 
the nerve to do foritself. No audience whose 
rights were defended Thomas 
those of his Washington audience ever resent- 
ed the defense. 

“No,” responded Cleopatra, briskly; “the 
same imbecility prevents.” 

“Very well; 


as deserve. 


as 


then such an andience plainly 
needs a strong and resolute leadership, and 
that is precisely what Thomas supplied. A 
crowd is always grateful to the man who will 
do what everybody in the crowd feels onght 
to be done, but what no individual is quite 
ready to undertake.” 

When Cleopatra said that an audience is 
quite competent to take care of itself, her re- 
mark was natural, for she instinctively con- 
ceived the audience as herself extended into a 
thousand persons. Such an audience would 
certainly be capable of dispensing with any 
mentor or guide, But when the Easy Chair 
asked her if she was annoyed by the chatter- 
ing interruption which Thomas rebuked, she 
replied that of course she was annoyed. Yet 
when she further asked if cried 
“Hush!” or resorted to any means whatever 
to quell the disturbance, the royal lady could 
not help smiling as she answered, “I did not,” 
and the Easy Chair retorted, “ Yet an audience 
is capable of protecting itself!” 

Meanwhile, whatever the conductor or the 
audience may or may not do, nothing is more 
vulgar than audible conversation, or any other 


was she 


kind of disturbance, during a concert. Some- 
times it may be mere thoughtlessness; some- 


times boorishness, the want of the fine instinet 
which avoids occasioning any annoyance; but 
usually it is due to a desire to attract atten- 
tion, and to affect superiority to the common 
interest. It indeed, mere coarse ostenta- 
tion, like wearing diamonds at a hotel table 


18, 


The conduetor stands 


audience what it would not do for 


defended | 


In Josiah Quiney’s Figures of the Past. 4 
lightful book of recollections of men andy 
ners for more than half a century, th , 
some admirable glimpses of old John Ada, 
| Mr. Quincy himself, the son of President © 
ey and the grandson of Quincy of the 
Revolution, was a man of charming 
plishments and of the high courtesy 
is supposed to have characterized th 
school.” That school is naturally a jest with 
its suecessor, because of a noble if somewhat 
too stately deference to the gentle 
which small trace is to be found in the 
and easy nonchalance of alaterday. Thi 
nified politeness of a chevalier who was aly 

a little upon dress parade in the presence of 
ladies is, however, quite as agreeable to the 
ideal of a gentleman as the slouch of his sye- 
cessor, With his hands thrust into his poo! 
and pufting a cigarette. The “old schoo! 
the school of a polished address and a car 
appearance, with an intelligence and wit 
gayety of conversation which do not 
distinguish the new school. In an entertain- 
ing book published fifty years ago, called /% 
iar Letters upon Public Characters and Lveuts 
William Sullivan, a townsman of Mr. Quine 


re are 


Sey 


} 


and a gentleman of a still older school, t r 
is a graphic dese ription of Alexander Hamilton 
as he appeared in society at the beginning of 
the century. The portrait may be commended 
to young Cigarette as a figure not less worthy 
of his attention and emulation than the Lou 
don club lounger of to-day. 
Mr. Quincey, however, was born only at the 
| end of Hamilton’s career, and his reminiscences 
| are of a later generation. But we mention 


especially the glimpses of old John Adams be- 
cause it is the fashion rather to deprecia 
that great figure in our history. He 
of the true builders of the state. Old J 
Howland, of Providence, who was born in 1757, 
says, in his autobiography : “I remember, some 
years after I set up in business [as a barber], 
hearing Daniel Lawrence ask Governor Hop- 
kins in my shop which of the Adamses he con- 
sidered the greatest. To this the Governor re- 
plied, ‘John Adams is the greatest mau in 
country to build up a government, and Samuel 
Adams is the strongest man to pull one dow vil 
No statesman of his time read the anh 

course of our political history so surely, 


tp 


was one 
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ial blending of the President 


and 


in appointments is a remarkable il- 


of shrewd prescience. 
ee men among the fathers who 
| together intellectually are . 


Hlamilton, and Jefferson. But of 
Jolin Adams’s character was the 


| political liberty. Hamilton wass 
{the republican system, to which, 1 
more than any other man gave | 

ilse upon the organization of 
ernment. Jefferson was what w 
dled asentimentalist and doctrin 


may 


John 
the 


best 


tlie qualities of the race which has de- 


kep- 
1OW- 
rac- 

the 
ould 
aire, 


i French rather than an Enelish view of 


i government. But John Adams 
ree institutions with the Eneglis 


1 in- 


| his love of circumstance and his 


s clear insight than the same taste 


of manner no more affected his firm faith 


s af- 


Chatham’s eloquence. The foundation 


principle was stronger with lim 
ther of his peers, and that highest « 


istatesman, the ability to standa 


lone, 


than 


eot his great qualities, from the moment 


young lawyer volunteered to de 


British soldiers of the Boston massae 
i when the President broke with the 
| party. A strong, sound, masculine | 

a supreme moral sense and fideli- 


fend 


re to 


Chitur’s Literary 


MUL character of Heinrich Heine, as unde- 


signedly drawn by Mr. William Stigand in 
fe, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine? 


in engaging or invigorating one. 


Con- 


a 
.cynical, moody, and malicious; irritable, 


ibitually nursing his irritability to 


hich were of his own creation; morl 


keep 


rm; brooding over petty infelicities, many 


vid in 


s dislikes and rancorous ip his resentments ; 


‘ing the generous and unselfish ardor which 
us and strengthens pure love and kin- 


t 
st 


s patriotism into a holy flame; and beset by | 


y of the weaknesses of Byron, to whom 
is been likened by some of his admirers, 
out the counterbalance of Byron’s iron 


and fierce strength 


-there was little in 


e's personal characteristics to enforce ad- 


tion. Born a German, he had no 


con- 


ig love of country, no pride in his na- 


tions to her great rival, France. 


enthusiastic advoeate of the civ 


} 


ve land; and for purely personal and inter- 


lends he transferred his sympathies and 


Born 


Jew, and at the outset a Jew from convic- 
il and | 


equality of his co-religionists, and an 
issioned eulogist of the grandeur of their 


tellectual and moral faculties, he became a 


he Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By 


\MSTIGAND. In Two Volumes, 8yo, pp. 
ew York: J. W. Bouton. 


LXVI.—No. 395.—50 


162 and 


dence with Roger Sherman upon the | ty, extraordinary political sagacity, intlexibl 


courage and independence, aud vast experi 
ene these were his qualities, Yet there is 
a common view that he was merely a fussy, 
cholerie little man, a kind of Sir Authony Ab- 
solute in American polities. 

But you willadmit, said a great party leader 
to the Easy Chair, not long ago, that he was 
not a great party leader. Neither father not 
son attracted men and swayed them. They 
were eCCentree politic 

The reply is that the Adamses were patriots 
before all, and in a strict sense a great patriot 
can not be a great party leader. ‘Phe Adamses 
share that distinction with Washington. They 
looked first at the interest of the country, and 
they were not victims of the sophistry that the 
interests of a party are always and necessarily 
those of the country. The old ery, * My coun 


try, may she be always right, but right or 


wrong, my country,” is a cry of which the real 
nature is shown by its parody, “ My party, may 
it be always right, but right or wrong, my par- 


ty.” The political conscience and courage © 


| the Adamses were as conspicuous as their re 


markable ability. 

Mr. Quincey was their hereditary friend as 
well as neighbor, and it is delightful to cateh 
characteristic glimpses of the old President in 
the midst of the brilliant and interesting com 
pany that crowds his charming page. 


Christian—not because he recanted his Jewish 
faith or believed in the faith that he adopted, 
but merely that he might enjoy social, profes- 
sional, and political pl ileges and ady antages 
that were denied to Jews in Germany. Of 
course such an apostasy brought in its train 
the usual fruits of religious treason, and for 
nearly all the years of his prime he was a 
it is true, the hom- 
e of his intellectual worship to the sublime 
recitals of the Old Testament Scriptures and 
to the wondrously touching story of the New 
Testament, but his worship was merely the ces- 
thetic tribute of an artist, and was extended in 
an equal degree to the productions of the poets 


skeptic or a pagan, giving 


ag 


and artists of ancient Greece. Heine lad no 
vreat vices, neither had he any sturdy virtues. 
If he would do no one a wrong, he would sae- 
| vifice only what he could conveniently dis- 
pense with for any one, no matter how near to 
him by ties of blood or friendship. He was 
not so much actively bad as negatively selfish 
and cold-hearted. If his character, as we have 
derived it from Mr. Stigand’s limnings, seems 
deficient in the nobler qualities, so his poetry, 
as translated by the same hand, does not ex- 
hibit any excellences. Always graceful, mu- 
sical, abounding in felicitous word-paintings, 
and Jaden with subtle or delicate fancies, 
and—as where it pictures natural objects, or 
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transfuses simple folk or legendary lore into AT length the history of onr c 

rippling verse, or gives voice to the plaints of | is engaging, as it deserves, th 

SCHSUOUS Passion sparkling with brill- capable writers both in this eo 
j j Vv, yet it must still be) England. Within the last fort 

S\ is weird and) the Legislatures of several of ¢ 

dom spontaneous or teen” have exhibited a comny 

ghest sense, and that it) prise in exhuming the conten), 

ore often dependent for its effects upon its | umentary evidences of the histo 
nious Conceits and similes, and its novel or | riod from their hiding-places ben: 

fetched turns of thought and expression, | accumulated rubbish in  out-of-1) 
an upon any real feeling or genuine emotion | ners, where our early archives y 

it displays. On the whole, Heine appears to carelessly thrown, and in reseniy ' 

the best advantage as a literary and historical | the keeping of private collectors 

critic. Tn this sphere, however capricious and | and England; and they have 

paradoxical some of his opinions and verdicts | many invaluable records whieh tha 
nay seem, he was really great. The very de- | not only on the minute oecurr 

fects of his character—his eynieism, his irrita- | times, but on the general sweep of « 

ble susceptibility, his supersensitive artistic | the march of social, politieal, an 

and wsthetic tastes—joined to the phenomenal | forces. Some of the 


Most nporta 
acuteness of his perceptive and intellectual | ments relative to the colonial period | 
powers, and re-enforced by the inexhaustible | found safe resting-place in the great 
vocabulary of keen and polished words and | and especially in the Publie Record © 
epithets that he used with preternatural dex- | Great Britain, and the diligent reses) 
terity, contributed to make him one of the | historical scholars haye put us in po 
ablest, boldest, and most subtle erities of mod of many valuable reprints, and have 1 
ern times, Andalthough much of his criticism | contents of all these collections com) 
is of the iconoclastic kind, much more of it is | ly available by carefully prepared « 
eminently constructive, and is luminous with | and bibliographical descriptions. It 
fine interpretations and analyses of the beauti- | recently, however, under the inspiration 
ful in history and art.  Heine’s principal prose | example of Mr. Bancroft—w hose accou 
Writings were essentially critical, whether | settlement and development of the col 
avowedly so, or professedly historical, philo- | the first and second volumes of his mast 
sophical, or literary, And one of the most | history still remains maryellously full and, 
celebrated of these, The Romantic School,? is | haustive—of Mr. Brodhead of New You \ 
now placed within reach of English readers in | W. A. Whitehead of New Jers v, and of] 
anexcellent translation by Mr. 8.1L. Fleishman. | ¢al historians, that writers imbued 
In this brilliant essay Heine deals with the | true historical spirit have availed thems 
German revolt against classicism in the eight- | of the large body of materials that hay 
eenth century, which culminated in the resus- | made accessible, to produce records of the ti: 
citation of the Romantie poetry of the Middle | worthy to be dignified by the name of histor 
Ages, as it had manifested itself in the poems, and which shall take the place of the numer 
paintings, and seulptures, in the life and art, | scattered volumes of pamphlets, 
of those times. And although he himself was | annals, and documentary collections on 
formed in the Romantic school, and largely par- | we have hitherto been foreed to rely fo 
took of its characteristics, he direets with pow- | knowledge of the formative period of our co 


erful effect all his ample resources of wit, hu- | try and its institutions. In a late nun 
mor, raillery, sareasm,and mockery against the | of this Magazine attention was inyited to 
system and the chiefs who originated and per- | thoughtful and able résumé of the colonia 
petuated it. In the course of a masterly erit- | od by Mr. Eben Greenough Scott, ex hibiti 
ical and historical review of the Romantic | origin and development of constitutional lil 
movement he traces in graphic outline the his- | tyin America. <A series of admirable histor 
tory of German literature from the “ Nibelun- | studies, exhaustively treating the political, s 
gen Lied” to his own day, and embodies, with | cial, domestic, and moral and intellectual lit 
many acute and vigorous thoughts on art, more | of the several colonies, by Mr. John Fisk: 
also now in course of publication in this May 


particularly on the art of the Middle Ages as | 
exemplifying the mind and character of the | azine, having begun with the number for N 
times, a vivid account of the dawn of the re- | vember last. Both of these deal with 1! 
naissance ofart and poetry, and a series of mas- | subject broadly and philosophically, from th 
terly biographical sketches of the great Ger- | stand-point of Americans, but without any sa 
mans —Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Jean Paul, | rifice of historical accuracy, or any suppres 
Voss, Schiller, the Schlegels, Biirger, and oth- | sion, or perversion, or undue heightening of 
ers—-who participated in it, and assigns them | the coloring of the facets, events, and tende: 
their place in the literature of the country. cies of the period. Almost simultaneously 
i re English scholars are showing that they ar 
Scoot. By Heres. Trans: | equally sensible of the importance of cul 


Henry Holt and Co | vating this field of historical inquiry; 
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em. Mr. J. A. Doyle, of All-Souls Col- | foremost modern historians. And : 
rd. has made The English Colonies in | that reverent regard for his calling which al 
the subject of an extensive and elab- | most amounts to a passion W th the true and 
rk. in which he treats their history | conscientious artist, venerable age las been 
« point of view of a liberal English- | employed in) supplementing and correcting 
more particularly for the informa- | the labors of his prime—in making extensive 
f Englishmen, but without any unfriend- | changes in the original text, in condensing in 
sessions, and with substantial aceu- SOT places and enlarging in others, in revis 
fairness. Having in mind that his | ing here and pruning the re, and in embodying 


vill be chiefly among his own coun- the results of the latest researches, so as to 

a 
s are already familiar, particularly | new one. As originally published, the work 
h relates to the period of the discoy- | was in twelve octavo volumes; but the present 


he occupies much ground with which | make the great work of his life practically 


character, habits, qualities, and insti- | edition, of which the first volume, covering the 
sof the aborigines, and the geographical | period of the settlement and colonization, is 
tic fe atures of the territory how come | LOW before us, will be completed in half that 
n the United States. His work is less | number of volumes, with the author's latest 
al than the works of Mr. Scott and | corrections. To offer a criticism of the work 
and although proceeding upon the | at thisday would be merely an ostentatious dis 
neral lines, and in most material points | play. The judgment of scholars has been pro 
v at similar deductions, it is less minute | nounced, and the work is recognized as authori 
letails and less vigorous and acute in | tative; and,subject to such limitations as must 
eral treatment. The volume, after the | be associated with everything human, it is like 
ry view to which we have adverted | ly to remain so. The changes the author has 
¢ very familiar to American readers, is made in his text, resulting from the opening 
ed to a sketch respectively of Virginia, | of new sources of knowledge, from a more 
land, and the Carolinas during the colo- | highly disciplined judgment, and from an 
mes, and is intended as an installment | turer and riper experience, and the principles 
rl a complete history of all the colonies, | by which he was governed in making them, are 
ving Mr. Doyle’s purpose to follow with a | stated with such calm and compre hensive per- 
ud volume, in which he will deal with the | spicuity, in the preface to the new edition, as 
England colonies down to the close of | to give the reader the best possible idea ot 
seventeenth century, and with a third and | their seope and value. “In this last revision,” 


| 


olume, which will include the remaining | says Mr. Bancroft, “as in the first composition, 


es, and the history of the entire group | it is the fixed purpose to secure perfect accn- 
the beginning of the seventeenth centu- | racy in the relation of facts, even to their de- 
down to the period of separation from the | tails and their coloring, and to keep truth clear 
er country. In one aspeet the work is | from the clouds, however brilliant, of conjec- 
of great value. Writing with the leisure- | ture and tradition. No well-founded criticism 
ease and expansiveness that are character- | that has been seen, whether made here ot 
most English historians, Mr. Doyle has | abroad, with a good will or a bad one, has been 
his power to incorporate in his text and | neglected... . Repetitions and redundancies 
s valuable notes and appendixes many | have been remove ds; greater precision has been 
tant original documents and many in- | sought for; the fitter word that offered itse lt 
esting facts derived from the archives in | has been accepted; and, without the surrendet 
Public Record Office, which are not gener- | of the right of history to pronounce its opin 
accessible, and are seldom given in full by | ion, care has been taken never unduly to fore 
rown writers, but which are essential to a | stall the judgment of the reader, but to leave 
ute knowledge of the period, and of the | events as they sweep onward to speak theit 
rior influences that were brought to bear | own condemnation or praise.” 


it. His volume is an important contri- | — 


on toward a more perfect knowledge of a | PROFESSOR FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Who fills 
suge in Anglo-Saxon history that is scarcely | the chair of Archiwology in the National Li- 
ess interesting to Englishmen than to Amer- | brary of France, has earned an exalted repu- 


| tation among scholars of the most opposite 
| schools by the extent and importance of his 

Neary half a century ago the first volume | researches in classical antiquities and the Ori- 
vas published of Mr. Bancroft’s History of the | ental languages. His profound learning and 
ed Slates,* since when it has assumed its | great natural abilities are re-enforced by great 
place among the standard works of the quickness and general soundness of judgment, 
and lis veracity and candor command univer- 
sal respect. A distinguished Assyriologist, an 
indefatigable traveller, a successful excavator 

and decipherer, and the author of numerous 
pp. 619. New | highly esteemed historical, linguistic, and sci- 
D. Appleton and Co. entific works, Professor Lenormant inherited 


English Colonies in America; Virginia, Mary- 
the Carolinas, By J. A. DoyLe. pp. 420. 
rk: Henry Holt and Co 
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from his father, who was also an accomplished 
student and professor of archieology, the bias 
for scientific investigation to which his whole 
life has been devoted; and doubtless it is to 
this early training, and the resultant familiar- 
ity of the boy with the technical methods of 
the art of scientific investigation, that much 
of the almost intuitional readiness and pene- 
tration of the ripe scholar may be ascribed, 
together with his marvellous rapidity and ex- 
pertness in unlocking linguistic secrets and in 
interpreting difficult arehieological problems. 
Phe latest, and in the opinion of eminent spe- 
cialists the most mature, work of this distin- 
guished scholar is a volume entitled The Be- 
arnweigds of History, According to the Bible and the 
Traditions of Oriental Peoples? which is a full 
collation of the most unique and interesting 


records and legends of ancient peoples, from | 


the creation to the delnee, bearing upon the 
sources and composition of the Sacred Text. 
Professor Lenormant approaches his investi- 
rations of this delicate and absorbing subject 


ikes pains all the more emphatically to an- 
nounce his beliefin the inspirat ion of the Bible 
because he is conscious that this belief may be 
a cause for reprobation with many modern 
scholars. At the same time he no less emphat- 
ically claims for himself the right of untram- 
melled critical freedom. His faith, he declares, 
rests upon too solid a foundation to be timid, 
and he announces that if he should happen in 
the course of his researches to encounter an 
apparent antinomy between science and re- 
ligion, he should not for a moment dream of 
understating or concealing it, but should bold- 
ly put forth the two contrary statements, in 
the confidence that a day will come when they 
will attain a complete harmony. But he adds, 
in all sincerity, that he has never yet come 
face to face with a genuine contlict between 
science and religion in which the latter has 
heen a real sufferer. This assurance, however, 
is robbed of much of its effeet when we say 
that while Professor Lenormant believes firm- 


diced opinion of the age in whi 
Further, it is his convietion 4) 
question comes up of deciding 1 
acter of the Bible records, upon the 
tion to be accorded to them from the Jj 
stand-point, upon their degree of 
upon the manner in which th: 

nected with the traditions found 

contemporaneous peoples, and 4 


and mode of their composition, 
tihe criticism may exercise all jts 
is justified in freely approaching 
ous questions and in taking its 
the grounds of pure science, which 

the consideration of the Bible under 
conditions as any other ancient by 


ining it from the same stand-point 
jecting it to the same critical methods. p, 
tically applying these tests and coy 
Professor Lenormant does not believe j 

ble to continne to hold the opinion that 
prevailed as to the unity of composition ot 3 


| books of the Pentateuch, and very fra 
in the spirit of a devout Christian; and he 


avows his conviction as a scholar that the 
tury of external and internal criticism of 3 
text has led to positive results to the « 
ry, Which he has not accepted without dey 
though he has been finally compelled to \ 
to the evidence, He also holds as f il] 
onstrated the distinction between 
fundamental documents, the Elohist 9 
Jehovist, which in his judgment served 
sources to the final editor of the first ¢ 
books of the Pentateueh, who has don 
more than establish a sort of concordance: 
tween the two, while leaving their redact 
intact. As to the date to be assigned tot 
composition of these two original texts 
their final combination in a single bool 
decides that no substantial result has vet }y 
reached, none of the systems which hay 


| sumed to determine this point presenting 


lv in the inspiration of the Sacred Books, and | 


subseribes with entire submission to the doe- 
trinal decisions of the Church in this respect, 
he at the same time holds that these decisions 
extend inspiration only to that which concerns 
religion as tonching faith and practice, or in 
other words solely to the supernatural teach- 
ings contained in the Scriptures; and that in 
other matters the human character of those 
who wrote them is fully evident, that each one 
has put his personal mark upon the style of 
his book, and that where the physieal sciences 
were concerned they did not have exceptional 
light, but followed the common and even preju- 


The Beqi inings of History, According to the Bible 

I the Traditions of Oriental Peoples. From the Cre- 
ation tothe Deluge. By Francois LENORMANT. With 
an Introduction by Professor Francis Brown, of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York. 8yo, pp. 
588. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


ficiently decisive marks of demonstratio 
authorize their adoption—leaving the qui 


still undecided, except that it is almost set 


tled, contrary to long-received opinion, t 
the Jehovist text, whatever may be its dat 
considerably older than the Elohist, and act 
ally represents the very earliest book rel 

to the beginnings of Israel, its exodus fy 
Egypt, and its sojourn in the desert. In | 
opinion —and to the elucidation of this they 


ume before us specifically tends—the tirst chap- 


ters of Genesis are to be rewarded, not as 
account dictated by God Himself, the possess 
of which was the exclusive privilege of 1] 
chosen people, but as a tradition whose orig 
is lost in tlre night of the remotest ages, w! 


all the great nations of Western Asia possess 


ed in common, but with some variations, 
that they represent, for the most part, sel 


tions from the stock of Shemitie traditio 


that were held in common by the Hebrews 


the Babylonians, the Phoenicians, and th: 
kin, but cleansed of their impurities, purg 
of the exuberant polytheism which encunls 


“ 0 
\ 


varged with the severest monotheism, 
stormed into fit vehicles for spiritual 
anne tion by the Divine Spirit, under whose 
the Hebrew writers stood. While 
r Lenormant’s conclusions will not be 
accepted by orthodox Biblical schol- 
~ full presentation and masterly group- 
iistorical and literary facts, the reverent 
at animates his investigations, the op- 
he affords for the formation of just 
s and the great mass of information 
he has accumulated in relation to the | 
traditions of primitive peoples, will be 
ized as of great value and importance. | 
ume opens with the Biblical aecount 
Creation, of the Creation of Man and Wo- 
of the First Sin, of Cain and Abel and the 
of Cain, of the Race of Seth, of the Chil- 
» of God and the Children of Man, of the 
Deluge, of the Curse of Canaan, of the Peoples 
wended trom Noah, of the Tower of Babel, 
ud of the Origin and Migration of the Terah- 
sas presented severally in the Jehovist and 
ohist texts, and these are followed by a series | 
exhaustive comparative studies of the Bibli- | 
unt and of the parallel traditions bear- 
upon each of these topics, illustrating the 
posed indebtedness of the Bible narrative 
1e traditions of the surrounding nations, or 
rather the manner in which the Hebrew writ- 
rs adapted and incorporated those traditions | 
These studies are 
issisted by a large body of valuable material 
thered together In an appendix, giving syn- 
| of the cosmogonical of the 
Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Pha- 
aus, and reproducing fragments of the cos- 
iy of Pherecydes, an account of the ante- 


to their inspired account. 


accounts 


luvian divine revelations among the Chal- | 


deans, an abstract of the classic texts relating 


astronomical system of the Chaldeans, | 
ie tables of the Chaldeo-Assyrian calendar | 
ther Semitie calendars, and the Chaldean | 


ount of the Deluge—the latter being a 
transcription of the text with an interlinear 


} 
trauisiation. 


In his new volume, Pearls of the Faith,’ Mr. 
lwin Arnold has less opportunity to display 
his rich and sustained imaginative power than 
vas atlorded by his powerful continuous poem, 
The Light of Asia. Comprising nearly a hun- 
dred poems, which are disconnected, or held to- 
gether by a slight thread of association only, 
each is admirable in its kind and complete in 
itself; but the topical variety of the themes, 
their brevity, and their lack of prevailing uni- 
iy, are not propitious to the display of lofty or 
prolonged poetical effects, and rob them of the 


} 
ht 


strong epical interest that pervaded The Light | 


of dsia. As Mr. Arnold informs the reader, 
these poems were suggested by the custom of 


luany pious Muslims to employ in their devo- 


Being the 


Ee P irls of the Faith ; or, Islam’s Rosary. 
-inety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. 
16mo, pp. 319. Boston: 
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tious a three-strung chaplet, each of whos 
strings contained thirty-three beads, each beac 
representing one of the ninety-nine beautiful 
hames applied to Allah; and further, that in 
obedience to the injunction of the Koran te 
“celebrate Allah with an abundant celebra- 
tion,” on certain occasions, such as during the 
in Ra- 


intervals of the Tarawih night service 
madhan, the faithful pass these ninety 
through their fin 


with each 


vers, at 


of the 


beads of the rosary 
time 
‘beautiful names” an ejaculation of praise and 


repeating ei 


worship. Mr. Arnold rehearses these ninety 
hine “names,” and makes each of them the 
text of an appended poem, in whieh he em 
bodies, from the point of view of an Indi 


Muhammedan, some lewend, tradition, reeord, 
from Oriental 
sources, illustrative of the attributes of All 
and he occasionally introduces a versified para 
phrase from the Kordn itself of any particulai 
passage that coutains the Sacred Title, or Name, 
or that casts light upon it. Thus the enti 

body of poems in the volume forms an imegi 


or comment, drawn diverse 


nary poetical rosary, on which are strung to- 


gether the separate beads” or peal ls” of the 


Muhammedan faith, represented by the distinet 
All of these, while poetic in form and 
spirit, have a specific didactic purpose. This 
purpose, as frankly revealed by Mr. Arnold 

Whose admiration for the sacred books of the 
Hindoos and Muhammedans is searcely, if 
all, inferior to his admiration for the Hebre 
and Christian Scriptures to 
“spirit of Islam under a new and not unac- 


poems, 


is present the 
ceptable form, since almost every religious idea 
of the Koran comes up in the long catalogue 
of attributives rehearsed in the 
ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah” that 
form the themes of the poems. The 
in his opinion, must be replete with interes 
for Christendom, because “if Islam was born 
in the desert, with Arab Sab:eanism for it 
mother and Judaism for its father, its foster- 
nurse was Eastern Christianity,” and besides, 
because “ Muhammed’s attitude toward Christ, 
| and toward the religion which bears His name, 
is ever one of profound reverence and grateful 
recognition.” Moreover, Mr. Arnold considers 
that the differences between the Christian and 
the Muhammedan creed are not as great as theit 
similitudes, especially as to the unity, and the 


which are 


Koran, 


| infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
the oneness of the origin, government, and life 
of the universe, and the resignation of His 
people to His will; and he earnestly states 
his conviction that Islim must be conciliated, 
that it can not be thrust scornfully aside or 
rooted out, and that it shares the task of the 
education of the world with its sister religions, 
and will eventually contribute its portion to 


“that far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


| As has been already indicated, the method pur- 
| sued by Mr. Arnold in presenting the spirit of 
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Islim is to take in succession the ninety-nine 
names of Allah, as represented by the various 
appellatives epitomizing his attributes ——as, for 
instance, “The Merciful,” “© The Compassion- 


ate,” “The King of Kings,’ “The Help in 


Peril,” “The All-Compelling,” “ The Creator,” 


“The Bestower.”’ “The Provider.” “The All 


Knower,” “The Uneloser,” The All-Seeing,” 


“The Hearer of Prayer,” “The Loving,” “The 
Self-Subsisting,” ete.—and under each of them 
to give a poetic version of some Muhammedan 
or Oriental legend, story, tradition, vision, par- 
able, or psalm, describing Allah’s dealings with 
men and with good and evil angels, and illus- 
trative of the particular attribute which is 
epitomized in the appellative that forms the 
text of the poem. Some of these poems have 
all the marks of originality that any poem could 
have whose frame-work of incident is deriva- 
tive, and all are richly laden with Oriental 


imagery and modes of thought, revealing the | 


commixture of the pure and the base, the spir 
itual and the sensual, the lofty and the ignoble, 
that characterizes the religion of Muhammed 


even where it is at its best. So little obtrusive | 


is the didactic purpose of the poems that the 
reader will be searcely conscious of it, and in 
no wise will it diminish his enjoyment of them 
for their poetry solely. This volume concludes 
the Oriental trilogy which Mr. Arnold has es- 


poems. In his Zndian Song of Songs he sought 
to transfer to English poetry a Sanskrit idyl 
of the Hindu theology. In his Light of Asia he 
related the story and displayed the gentle and 
far-reaching doctrines of the great Hindu 


prince who founded Buddhism. And in Pearls | 


of the Faith he has attempted to present in the 
simple, familiar, and credulous, but earnest, 
spirit and manner of Islam—and from its own 
point of view—some of the finer thoughts and 
purer beliefs of the followers of the great 
pseudo-prophet of Arabia. 

Iv philosophical and scientifie subjects have 
been seldom happily wedded to poetry, it is 
not beeanse of any intrinsic incompatibility 
hetween screnece and poetry, or of the inability 
of the langnage of poetry to give expression 
to scientifie facts, thoughts, and hypotheses ; 
but rather because, on the one hand, philoso- 
phers and men of science have rarely been po- 


ets, or able even to deliver themselves poetic- | 


ally, and on the other, because when the union 
has been attempted, it was by indifferent po- 
ets, whose imagination was too feeble to lift 
them ont of the atmosphere of prose, and whose 


taste and artistic skill were inferior to their | 


learning. That this intrinsie incompatibility 
has no real existence has been abundantly 
shown by some noble examples among the eld- 


er Greck poets, and was notably illustrated | 
in the case of the De Rerum Natura of the great | 


Roman poet Lucretius, where the language of 
poetry was so accommodated to the terms of 
physical and metaphysical science as to avoid 


and mountain stream, upon the configura 


the pedantry as well as the abst) 
obscurity of technical terminolow 
the most intractable philosophies 
have been treated practically, and 
by grand and picturesque deseriptio 
imagery of great splendor and bea t | 
tongue also, notwithstanding 
bidding productions of the poets of 4 
physical and philosophical schoo} 
Pastime of Pleasure, Lord Brooke’ 
ville) Treatise on Humane Learning, sip 3 
Davies’s poem On the Immortality 
and Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonomia ayd 7) 
ple of Nature, there have heen conspicr 
amples of similar excellence wher the 
genius of the poet have transmuted 4 
facts and stubbornly prosaic teachiy 
ence and philosophy into the © gem sepey, 
true poesy—as, for instance, in portions 
Chancer’s House of Fame, in the two s 
cantos “Of Mutability” attached by 


| to his Faerie Queene, and in parts of M 


Paradise Lost, and of Wordsworth’s | 
But perhaps nowhere in our literature o 
where is a finer instance to be found of 
alchemie power of poetic genius to har 
ously blend philosophy and poetry 

lines, so that no violence is suffered hy « 
while each enhances the effeets of th 


than in Dryden's admirable epitome of 
saved to celebrate in his several volumes of | 


atomic theory of the structure of the 
and the origin of man in the opening sti 
of his magnificent ode, 4A Song for St. 
Day. It is no mere conventional eompliy 
to say that one of the finest poems of this « 
that has come within the range of our read 


is the production of a contemporary and { 


low-countryman of whose previous writit 
indeed there have been any, we are igi 


Monte Rosa,’ by Mr. Starr H. Nichols, is in ti 


an epic of an Alp, in which the faets and t! 
ries of science as to the operation of the for 


| of nature in producing and giving shape t 
| of the “everlasting hills” of the Pennine A 


are clothed by the versatile faney and 4 


of poesy, and their whole circumambient 
to fileh a phrase from Longfellow’s Hy: 
“is painted with the seven listed colors 


from the trail of pencils.” With literal fid 


ty, but yet with absolute freedom from 
struseness or technicality, Mr. Nichols fo! 
the revelations of science as to the effect 


heat and cold, sunshine and storm, frost at 


snow, wind and cloud, rain and dew, g! 


of the Alps, and in the formation of thei 
ful chasms and stupendous precipices; an 


| imagination of the author in the flowing robes 


reproduces the sublimitiesjand beauties of \ 


ture in a succession of pietures of rare x 
and delicacy, and so vividly and withal so 


matically describes the processes of the my 
iad centuries that they seem to oceupy a mer 


7 Monte Rosa. The Epie of an Alp. By St 


NicHoLs. 16mo, pp. 148. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co, 
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f time. We should, however, 
eous impression of this fine poem if 
to be inferred that it is exclusively 
transcript of the scientific facts in the 

| history of the primordial formation 
lution of a mountain the Alpine 
successfully as this has been done by 
s, he has blended with it a percep- 

of the innumerable transporting 
nes that greet the eye of the visitant 
y, from the sequestered village slumber- 
e foot of a majestic Alp, from the van- 
und of an inferior neighboring peak, 
1¢ duomo of some far-off city, 


convey 


of 


sights 


s stages on its own broad bosom, 
“till he stand supreme 
a blunted nm Ss pon 
litary gaze.” 


edie 


sharp tip, 


the world with s« 
in heroic blank verse, 


and resonant cadences 


poem written 
stately measure 
thoroughly in unison with the 
me objects that are mirrored forth by the 
ion of the poet; nor is it incapable in 


Is 


whose tones 


are 
oft 


f almost L ydian softness, 
tted to scenes of engaging simplicity or 


hanting loveliness and beauty. 


Iv the poems in Mr. Browning's new volume, 
mennon, La Saisaiz,and Dramatic Idyls,? were 
lestined to be read by those only who are able 


ly to comprehend them, the most of*them | 


have an exceedingly limited circle of 

read But that they will not be subject to 
iny such limitation is a legitimate inference 
in the reception that has been accorded to 
tis he vious poetical productions, which have 
n popular in proportion as they were in- 
table, and have been at least 


rs. 


seru as 
read 


who were unable as by those who were able to 


ithom them. It can not be denied that Mr. 


Browning has a select body of hearty and ap- | 
cultivated | 
readers, Who accept his delphie utterances as | 


preciative admirers among highly 


poetic inspirations; but it is probably true 
it far the greater number of his most ardent 
worshippers is composed of those who are be- 
wildered and yet attracted by his dark para- 
bles and hidden or remote meanings, who find 
harm his difticult enigmas and psycho- 
logical or philosophical subtleties, wlio are pro- 
loundly impressed by his transcendentalism, 
lo flounder most hopelessly through 
and parenthetical style, and who, in proportion 
they are befogged and bewildered, fancy 
that these are the genuine marks and essential 
characteristics of poetical inspiration. 


as 


ull—even the most unequi ul and obscure—of 
toa unemnon, La Saisaiz, and Dramati hy 
BROWNING “y2mo, pp. 436. Boston: Hough- 


Mifflin, and Co. 


5 LITERARY RECOR 


| omists, theologians, scientists, and metaphysi 


and from | 
| than reasons: 


grand and | 


Ni chols’s skillful hands of those finer notes | 


widely 
and as enthusiastically admired by those | 


the 
mazes and eeeentrie mannerism of his ragged 


The | 
intellectual power and brilliancy of Mr. Brown- 

Ing, and the wise and profound thoughts and | 
deep ethical moralizings that are present in | 


his poetical efforts, are so manifest that they 


must be recognized by all but the most stolid 


aud if these were the chief essentials of poet 
he would indeed be a great But 
these ingredients are and must ever be present 
in all true not 
characteristics, and ve 
e productions of 


poet, While 


In some degree poesy, th 
distinctive 
more manifestly 


historians, philosophers, orators, political econ 


ey are 


Its are ¢ n 


visible in 


cians than in the masterpieces of the great 
poets. The tield of the poet is not so much 
that of the pure intellect as it is that of the 


fancy and the imagination. dle creates, rather 
pictures, relates, 
rather than analyzes 

rather than speculates ; 


and deseribes, 


or dissects; idealizes, 


touches the emotions, 


awakens the sympathies, thrills the passions, 


| appeals to the senses, exalts the feelings—in 
fine, moves and engages the heart through the 
medium of the faney and imagination, rather 
| than the brain through the medium of the 

| tellect. And herein it that Mr. Browning 
a poet, however brilliant, o1 
powerful, or original, he may be as a thinker; 
for while in these as in the 
of their predecessors, there are som 
occasional spots of rare beauty 
they are not nu- 
‘ached after 
across wide 


IS 


fails as Wise, o1 


most 


latest poems, 


e charming 


poetical oases 


and verdure and freshness 
merous, and often may only be re 
long and wearisome wanderings 
stretches in which few flowers of poesy glad- 
den the eye. of the most intelligible 
and poetical of Mr. Browning’s 
been collected by Mr. Edward T. 
elegant volume? consisting of selections from 
his lyrical and dramatic poems, and accompa- 
| nied by the brilliant study of Browning which 
formed a part of Mr. Stedman’s Victorian Poets. 
These selections present the poet at his best, 
both as an interpreter of nature and the hu- 
man heart whom all can understand, and as a 
creative intense personality and 
line dramatic gifts are not expended, as is too 
commonly the ease in his productions, upon 
inscrutable abstractions and puzzling enigmas 


some 


poems have 


an 


Mason in 


artist whose 


THE are by when 
could with fairness class ** the 
tionaries” pre-eminent among “unhappy 
| mortals.” Such men are longer “the 
| drudges that facilitate the progress of learn- 
| ing without sharing in its glory.” Their work 
is not now a work in which “snecess is with 
out applause, and diligence without reward.” 
The modern learning is built up upon the mod- 
ern dictionary. From the day when Adam 
Smith sat down to write his criticism of Sam- 
uel Johnson’s mighty folio the progress of ex- 
act scholarship, the progress of modern philol 
ogy toward the precision of true science, may 


olinson 


Dr. J 


writers of dic- 


days gone 


as 


ho 


om. the 
an Extract from 
by Epwarp T 
Henry Holt and 


Poems. Selected 


} Lyrical and Dramatie 

| Works of Ropert Brownine. With 

| Srepman’s Victorian Poets. Edited 

| Mason. l6mo, pp. 275. New York: 
Ce 
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he measured by tracing the advances made in 
lexicography between that day in 1755 when 
Johnson's Dictionary first appeared in London, 
and that day in January, 1883, when the sev- 
enth edition of Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexi- 
eon?® “revised and augmented, with the co- 
operation of Professor Drisler, of Columbia 


College, New York,” came forth simultaneous- | 


Iv.on the two sides of the Atlantic, from the 
presses of the University of Oxford and of 
Harper and Brothers, 

Of all the means by which we moderns come 
to the knowl dve and to the appreciation of 
ancient languages and literatures, the well- 
wrought lexicon is the most precious. The 
men that give us such a work are worthy of all 
scholars’ homage; the men that are capable of 
executing such a work, capable of bringing 


into exact expression and into Ineid order all 


the scattered facets of language that the dili- 
gence of centuries has amassed—such men, far 
from being the drudges, are the leaders and 
champious of modern philology. 


| 
Such men have been at work for us in the 


preparation of the seventh edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. And this 
work is so well done that Greek learning, both 
in this country and in England, by the publi- 


cation of this lexicon, escapes from many of its | 


old hinderances, and enters upon a brighter 


time of growth. As compared, indeed, with | 


the sixth edition (English), with its 1565 pages, 
this seventh edition is complete in 1776 pages. 
But the pages themselves are larger, and the 
noble volume is at once more shapely and 
more copious. Many articles, especially on 
difficult words that involve syntactical diseus- 
sion, have been largely augmented in Compass. 
Other articles, although not enlarged, have by 
better arrangement been made more precise 
and instructive. Old blunders have been re- 
moved; newly discovered truths have been 
inserted. The new edition incorporates the 
results of twenty-five years 6f specialized in- 
vestigation in Greek philology. 

Among the edditions most conspicuous in 


value to the scholar is the incorporation of | 


the forms of the Greek verbs as catalogued by 
Dr. Veitch, and of the scientific etymologies, 
so far as reasonably settled, of the Greek words 
as recognized by Dr. Georg Curtius. These 


additions to the separate articles will be deem- | 


ed by all good teachers as incaleulably pre- 
cious. They not only widen and quicken the 


spread of truth, but they cut away the con- | 
stant growth of error that came from the | 


false and defective statements of the old edi- 
tions. In Greek composition especially the old 
editions—even the sixth, by its defective dis- 
play of intleetion—were often a serious hin- 
derance to sound teaching; but the new edi- 


1 Greck-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
GeorGE D.D., and Ropert Scott, D.D.  Sev- 
enth Edition tevised and Augmented throughout, 
with the Co-operation of Professor Dris_er, of Co 
lumbia College, New York. Harper and Brothers. 


) tion, wherein the articles have 
contains the true forms so preset 
criminated as to help the careful te. 
too in comparative grammar, false 
no longer tlout themselves on thy 
Liddell and Scott to break the ettecs 
er teaching given in the elass-rov: 
yinologies of the new edition wil! 
well for some years to come as ex 


confirmations of sound class-room t: 
In respect of proper names, the o 
the great majority of them, even 
able, is deeply to be regretted. Foy 
part, knowing the needs of the scl 
lege, we wish, even at the cost of two « 
hundred pages more, that all the pri 
that occur in literature, exclusive ot 
tions, down at least to the close of { 
period, had been put in. But as ¢] 
now stands room is left for the pub) 
a special dietionary of proper names 
inflection of each, and the snevest 
| amusing etymological interpretation 
The new edition reaches its climax of 


lence in the points where lexicogray] 
les syntax, especially in the classit 
meanings and uses under all the 
particles. In such articles the Jexic 
passes all previous work done in Gree] 
cography. Even in length and con 
treatment, Wherever syntax has to li 
oped, the lexicon is more copious than t 
edition of the Thesaurus, and in met! 
value of syntactical discussion it. risi 
above all comparison with the Thesam 
_ other dictionaries, 
| In such points as these, where nice 


tions of syntax are involved, and sharp ex) 
sion of syntactical truth is desired, the co 
eration of our American Hellenists las 
immensely valuable. For the America 
with its keen powers of analysis and classit 
tion, when turned to classical philology 

| at its best in the sifting and arrangement 
exploration of syntactical facts. The s) 
merit of our best scholarship lies in the tra 
of historical connection in syntax, and iy 
perception and expression of logical relat 
These qualities of mind give high value to 
articles contributed by Dr. Gildersleeve and 
Dr. Goodwin. The merit and originality 


| istenee. 


lish-speaking world are to be warmly cong 
ulated on having for use a Greek lexicon t 


| largely to American scholars; that many « 
the best articles are from the Greek professo 


| at Harvard and at Baltimore; and that Dr. 
| Henry Drisler, the Professor of Greek at Co- 


this part of the new lexicon make the work 
superior to any other Greek dictionary in ex 


The teachers and the scholars of the Eng 


opens so fully to them both the treasures ot 
Greek antiquity and the best results of mod- 
ern philology. Americans will feel an especia 
pride in knowing that the execution of tli 
| last and best of Greek dictionaries is due s 
| 
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EDITOR'S 


has watched per page, 
each mht the 
arning quietly and effectively into all 


texture of the work. 


ollege, seru 


article, and wroug stores 


interest cients of our readers 

re to enrich their libraries by 

, of Hawthorne’s works to those of 
ther favorite authors, to learn that a 
e and uniform edition" of 
s now in course of publication, in the 
of the Riverside Press.’ The 
consist twelve volumes, and 

lude the complete works of Uaw- 
accompanied by introductory 
i) and bibliographical notes by Mr. 
Parsons Lathrop, and will be illustra- 


octavo 


bio- 


LITERARY 


ness and drollery are not 


who 
the | 


{ 


| innovation. 


th etehings by Blum, Chureh, Dielman, | 


and Turner. The first and 
volumes, now just published, comprise 
told Tales, and Mosses from an Old Manse. 


1, Shirlaw 


Tur Messrs Seite ton of ven city have just 
shed the third volume their dainty 
“Parchment works,!” 
illustration, comment, com- 
sing. in convenient form for the pocket or 
Merchant of eyes As You Like It, 

ng of the Shrew, and . 


r note or 


the 


the “grim and rude but 
- old times in Georgia,” which Mr. Rich- 

ucolm Johnston has collected in a num- 

the “Franklin Square Library,” under 
itle of Dukesborough Tales? form a series 
stories, and something more. As 
wy-teller, Mr. Johnston is what may be 
defined as “an original,” and the 
deseribes are “ originals” 
has his own peculiar way of looking at 
and things, and his own peculiar and very 
taking way of hitting off their angularities, 
ties, and idiosynerasies. A genuine hu- 
morist himself, he is greatly attracted by what 
is quaint and humorous and a little spiced 
with eccentricity or extravagance in the life 
nd manners of others; and he has the faculty 
of reproducing the persons and situations that 
have excited his own mirth so as to excite the 
<indliest and most genial mirth in his readers. 
is a touch of this extravagance or ec- 

utricity in nearly all his characters, and yet 
there are none of them but are strietly true to 
nature, and suggestive of types of humanity 


sketches of 


loquially 
iracters he also. 


en 
nen 


Out 


here 


that have their counterpart in our every-day | 
In these tales Mr. Johnston often | 


experience, 


Complet te Works of Ne athaniet Han thorne. 

luctory Notes by GEorGE Parsons LATHROP, ete. 

1. pp. 5388: Twice-told Tales. Vol. 8vo, 

Vosses from an Old Manse. Saaen: 
Mifflin, and oO. 

Shak speres Works. Vol. Limp Parchment 

Antique. 18mo, pp. 355. New York: D. Appleton 


Tales. 
“Franklin Square Library.’ 
llarper and Brothers. 


iT} 


With 


ood 


i Co, 
> Dukesborough By RicHarpD M. JOHNSTON. 


4to, pp. 92. New York: 


rea 


U's Well that Ends | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RECORD. 
ill ustrates how el tenderness and 
mor, mirth and teat 


scarcely 


ied: and there is 
exuberant blithe- 
retined and softened 
an under-tone of subdued pathos. They 
also highly interesting as graphic realistic 
sketches of local manners, customs, and char- 
acteristics that were prevalent in parts 
of Georgia, but which are vanishing away 
before the and 


frank 


are all 


one of them whose 
by 
are 


once 
how 
rising sun of modern prog 

Mr. humor 
and downright, but never broad or vulga 
by implication. His freest and raciest sketeh- 
thoroughly delicate their and 
often display traits of character as intrinsic- 
ally noble and pure as they are provocative of 
kindly merriment. 


Jolinston’s Is 
reven 
es are 


ill tone, 


THe past month has n 
novels, but the few that have their 
pearance fairly in quality 
To give an outline of each of them would rob 
them of their charm for the 
der, who relishes a story in the proportion 
that its transitions and mutations are tine- 
tured with the zestful the X- 
pected, and who finds his enjoyment in the eu- 
riosity and suspense with which an 


of 


ap- 


ot been prolific 
are satistactory 


genuine novel 


element of une 
ingenious 
story-teller invests the evolution of his plot 
and the vicissitudes and development of the 
character of his actors. When 

strong literary for a contrary 
it is doubtless more agreeable to lovers of fie 
tion to have their attention in the 


reasons cCOUrSt 


directed 


| simplest and briefest manner to suc h novels 


de Bourdaine,'* by Mrs. Spender ; 


| 61. 


| 414. 


Hough- | 


| 


| York: 


as are worth reading, rather than to be 
in advance with tell-tale epitomes and critical 
them. None of the novels and 
tales of the month invite special criticism, 
and the following list comprises the best and 
most entertaining of their number: 


regaled 


analyses of 


Gabrielle 
Mrs. Lorime 
Vistake, 


Barrington’s Fate? 


by Lucas Malet; George 
H. B. Pritchard ; 
anonymous author ; My Connanght Cousins,” 
Irish story; The Jews of Barnow," Vy Karl Emil 
Franzos; Homespun Stories,” Ascott 
R. Hope; and Zim and Tip; or, The Adventures 
of a Boy and a Dog,* a juvenile 


anbrugh’s 


by by an 


an 
for boy a by 


, by James Otis. 


14 Gabrielle de Bourdaine A Novel 
Kent SpPENDER. Franklin Square Li 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
Mrs. Lorimer. A Sketch in Black and White 
Lucas MALeT. 16mo, pp. 342. New York: D 
ton and Co. bd 

16 (reorge 


By 
brary.” 


Mrs. 
ito, 
15 By 
Apple 


Vanbrugh'’s Mistake. A Novel. By Ba 
DEN Pritcuarp. “Franklin Square Library.’ 4to, 
pp. 62. New York: Harper and Brothers 

7 Barrington’s Fate. **No Name Series.’ 
Joston: Roberts Brothers 

18 My Connaught Cousins. A Novel. By the 
of The Queen of Ms onnaught. ‘Franklin Square Li 

4to, pp. 5 New York : Harper and Brothers 
Jews of Stories by Emin FRAN 

zos. From the Germ: by M. W. MacpowaLi. 16mo, 
pp. 334. New York: D. Appleton and Co 

20 Jlomespun By Ascott R. Horr. Tllustra 
| ted. 16mo, pp. 346. New “York : D. Appleton and Co. 

21 Jim and Tip; or, The Adventure sof a Boy and a 
Dog. Wlustrated. By James Oris. 18mo0, pp. 179. New 
Harper and Brothers. 


16mo, pp 
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POLITICAL 


Chitar’s Rerard, 


()' R Record is closed February 20.—The | 
leading matters of business transacted 


by Congress Were as follows: The Naval Ay 
propriation Bill passed the House January 25, 
by a vote of 135 to 05.—On February 1 a joint 
] wis introduced in the Senate pro- 
viding for an amendment to the Constitution 
tI President te veto one or more 
items in an appropriation bill.—On February 
3 Alexander P. Ketcham was confirmed as Ap 
praiser for the port of New York.—The House, 
February 3, passed the Senate bill to encourage 
the holding of a World’s Industrial and Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition in Ixe4.—The Army 
Appropriat on Bill, increased to $25,471,500, Was 
reported in the Senate January 29.-—The House, 
February 15, and the Senate, February 16, 
adopted the conference report on the Japa 
nese Indemnity Bill, providing for the re- 
turn to Japan of the original sum received 
from that government, $785,000, without in 
terest.--The Legislative Appropriation Bill 
passed the Hlouse February 16.—An unsuecess- 
ful attempt was made in the House, February 
19, to suspend the rules and pass a bill redu- 
cing internal revenue taxation to the extent of 
$11,000,000. The vote stood 162 to 97, but lack- 
ed the necessary two-thirds. 

The following United States Senators were 


elected during the month: John E. Kenna, 


February 15 the Chamber accepte: 


mise proposal of Senator Barly 


the princes liable to expulsion I 

of the President of the Republic, 

fication placing the princes under | 

stead of depriving them of their m 

On February 17 the Senate practical 

the measure, The following day a; \ 

try, under Jules Ferry, was anno 

indictment against Prince Napoleon 

ed February 9, and he was released { 

tody. Soon afterward he went to L 
The Spanish Chamber of Deputies, | 

1, refused, by a vote of 162 to 13, to 

Parliamentary oath.—The Ministers 

to treat as freemen 40,000 slaves who 

liberated by their owners in Cuba 1-7 

The slaves referred to are those 1 


in the census taken in 1870, under thi 
gradual abolition, because their owners t's 
to enter them in the lists. 

Cetywayo was re-instated as King of Z 
land January 31. About five thousand Z 
attended the ceremony. 


DISASTERS. 
January 21. setween thirty and forty ( 
namen killed by an explosion of giant yx 


| near Oakland, California. 


West Virginia, and Richard Coke, Texas, Jan- | 


uary 23; J. R. MePherson, New Jersey, and P. 
B. Plumb, Kansas, January 24; Thomas M. 
Bowen and HL. A. W. Taber, Colorado, January 
ary 31; D. M. Sabin, Minnesota, February 1. 

Heavy tloods in the Ohio Valley caused great 
destruction of property and the loss of sev- 
eral lives. Large tracts of country were sub- 
merged, railway bridges swept away, mills 
damaged, and thousands of families driven 
from home. The cities of Cincinnati and Lou- 
isville suffered greatly. 

Affairs in France were greatly disturbed dur- 
ing the month. The arrest of Prince Napoleon 


27: General C. F. Manderson, Nebraska, Janu- | 


Jannary 27.—Steamer Agnes Jack wre 
near Swansea, Wales. Captain and ex 
twelve men lest. 

January 29.—News of three shipw 


vrecks 


the English Channel, with a loss of fift, 
lives. 

January 30.—Seven men killed and eight: 
injured by a snow-slide near Crested I} 
Colorado. 

January 31.—Italian steamer Ansonia wr 
ed on the coast of Tripoli. Many lives | 

February 1.—Twenty - three persons | 


| and twenty-eignt injured during a pani 


for issuing his manifesto led to a crisis, and on | 
January 28 the Ministry resigned, On the 29th 
anew cabinet was formed, under M. Falliéres, | 


with M. Thibaudin as Minister of War. On 


February 1 the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote | 


of 3438 to 163, passed M. Fabre’s compromise bill 


prohibiting the prinees from filling any civil | 


or military post, empowering the President to 
expel them, and imposing a penalty of from one 
to five years’ imprisonment for the violation 
of a decree of expulsion. The Senate, February 
12, by a vote of 172 to 89, rejected the first 
clause of the Expulsion Bill, and adopted a 
measure providing for the banishment of a 
prince found guilty of further pretensions en- 
dangering the state. As a consequence of this 
action of the Senate the Ministry resigned. On 


wool factory in Bombay. 

February 2.—Thirty-two lives lost 
foundering of the steamer Nenmure Castl 
the Bay of Biscay. 


February 16.—Seventy men killed by a land 


slide in a coal mine at Braidwood, Illinois. 


OBITUARY. 


January 23.—In Paris, France, Gustave Dor 
aved fifty years.—In New York city, Dr. Georg 


M. Beard, aged forty-three years. 
February 9.—In New York city, William 
Dodge, aged seventy-seven years. 


February 10.—In Hartford, Connectient, Ho 


Marshall Jewell, in his fifty-eighth year. 


} 


February 13.—In Venice, Richard Wagne 


aged seventy years. 
February 14.—In New York city, Hon. FE 
Morgan, aged seventy-two years. 


February 17.—In Albany, New York, Georg: 


Dawson, aged seventy years. 
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ditur’s 


ONE but children and fools make April- 
another nowadays, and the 
The 


people remember when the business of 


fools of one 


n have pretty much given it up. 


ving pranks on the Ist of April was as com- 


s Christmas cards are now, and it is an 
ng that it is good to be a fool at times. 
are born fools, others make themselves 


s and still more try to make fools of others. 


t comes to pass that all the world now 
hen find they are not as wise as they 
One of the British magazines 
ses gravely the “ Decline of Merriment,” 
the writer comes to the conclusion that 


to be. 


san age so thoroughly busy and commer 
il tuat people do not have as much fun as 
did in former times. 
it was not better in the days of old? 
is come to this, that we 
as our forefathers and foremothers, that 


are not so wide 


laughed and played more and had better | 
nes generally, we may despair of the republic. | 


far from the truth is this solemn charge, we 

nk 

of our age, and especially of this free and 
land, is to turn everything into fun 


lack of reverence is a feature of the times. 


a publie dinner in this city last winter, 


itional in its object and company, the | 


oast was given, and not drank in silence: 
England—on whose dominion the sun never 
ts, and seldom shines.” 

Pur Texas Siftings man has a recipe for 
vetting the water just right for the babies: 

“T don’t believe you have the water of the 
right temperature. 
eter.” said an Austin mother to the new color- 


Vhat am dat?” 
he water is too hot or too cold.” 
kin 
Ef de chile turns blue, den de water am 
ld; and ef hit turns red, den I knows dat de 
ter am too hot.” 


too 


SoME twenty years ago—I do not know how 


nany exactly, but it was some time during the } 


ar—I heard a story which a soldier was read- 


ng in a newspaper to a little group around | 


m, to their great enjoyment. I shall tell it 
ily in brief, though, I remember well, the fill- 


missing in my recital. 
Mr. 8. C. Peterkin was a prosperous young- 
si man of business who got ahead in spite of 
onstitutional modesty. 
iy in society more than in trade: 
atraid of women more than men. For a long, 
long time he had set his heart upon a lovely 


Violet. 
Well, what is there | 


| his. 


it more nearly the fact that the tenden- | 
| and you must come to see me just the 


You must get a thermom- | 


in was a good part of it, which will be | 
| knew to be this hated Dr. Jones. 


This was in his | 
he was | 


Drawer. 


young lady, whose sweetness was like her name, 
Which was Violet. Ile had often called upon 
her, and resolved again and again that lie ld 
and | it 


would sit and 


make her an offer of his heart 
as often that heart 
whole of the evening he 


failed him. 


gaze upon her as a 


Whose purity and distance make 


and come away without making any 
in his suit. At last he became alarmed by the 
fact that the dashing Captain Lath 
of the Sound steamers, 
when he called to see his charmer, thie ¢ 
At last he could not b 

pense any longer, and he ventured, with much 


progres 


of one 
was often : » house 
harm 
sus 
hesitancy and awkwardness, but with do-o1 
die determination, to ask her if she would be 
With remarkable coolness, she replied : 
should have spoken long ago, Mr. 
terkin: 
tham for some time past, and we are to 
ried shortly. I am to di 
you, but we as good friends 


I have been engaged to Captair 


very SOTTY ippont 


will be as ever, 


Same, 


| The captain will always be glad to have your 
rybody laughs everywhere, and perhaps | 


company.” 

Peterkin away But 
brighter day soon dawned, for within three 
months after they were married the captain 
fell off the steamer in a fog on the Sound and 
Now Peterkin took hear Ie 
would have the widow. 

A year of mourning wore slowly away. 


went sorrowful. 


was drow ned. 


He 


| kept his eye on the widow, but would not in- 


sult the memory of the dead by proposing un- 
til a decent interval had passed. The 
ended, and he laid his heart again at the little 
feet of Violet. She heard him quietly, 
quietly remarked, “ My dear Peterkin, I 


year 


and 
am 


| sorry to disappoint you again, but for the last 
| Six months I have been engaged to Dr. Jones. 
is an instrument by whieh you ean tell | 


It was hard to make up my mind between him 


land his friend the handsome Lawyer Bright, 
tell dat ar without any instrumen’. | 


but Dr. Jones was so good to me while 
sick in the winter after my husband’s death 
that I promised him I would be his ¢ 
of the year.” 

So poor Peterkin retired once more; the 
widow Latham became Mrs. Dr. Jones, and so 
remained, while the discomfited Peterkin wish 
ed the doctor might take enough of his own 
pills to make an end of him. 

Time passed on. Peterkin walking 
down Broadway one day, while hot very far 


I was 


was 


ahead of him he saw two men, one of whom he 
A large flat 
stone was being hoisted to the coping of a 
building; the ropes gave way; it fell and in 
stantly killed the two men. Peterkin rose to 
the emergency of the moment. For the dead 
he could be of no avail. His thoughts were on 
the widow. Heturned; he ran, he tlew, to her 


new 


4 
mig 
Mm Mush the 
! 
star 
Soy star 
t 
! 
( 
Ev 
or 


ROG 


W li 


uwaited h 


abode. i she entered the room where he 


lie began: 
“My dear Mrs. Jones, I bring you dreadful 
news. LT was walking on the street, when I 


me fall from a house upon your poor 


Saw a si 


husband, aud he is dead; but you must let me 
comfort you. LL beg you now to be mine, my 
Violet, at last.” 


“Dear Mr. Peterkin, Iam so sorry 
Dr. Jones Mr. Bright 
me to marry, ] took the doctor, and promised 
Mr. Bright, if anything happened to Jones, I 
would certainly 


rawed. 


! but when 


and were both begging 


be his. So you see Tam en- 
I am sorry, for Ido think a great deal 
of you, my dear Peterkin.” 

Peterkin was very calm and self-contained. | 
He said, And will you promise to be mine | 
When that lawyer is no more ?” 

*Certainly I will, with all my heart and 
soul,” 

“Then come to my arms, my Violet, for the 
same stone that killed the doctor was the death 
of Bright, and you are mine at last.” 

RoGerR M. SHERMAN, of Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, Was oue of the ablest men this country has 
ever produced. He was very eminent at the 
bar forty years ago, and was not surpassed by 
any one except Mr. Webster. Mr. W. A. Beers 
has recently prepared asketch of Mr. Sherman, 
which has some tine anecdotes of him, but not 
all that might have been gathered. Here is one 
we remember, which we heard while Mr. Sher- 
man was living. He was often pitted in courts 
against Mr. Daggett. One day Mr. Sherman, 
while on his legs arguing a case, was bothered 
in finding a reference that he wanted. Judge 
Daggett, to bother him more, said, “ Take my 
spectacles.” 

‘No, thank you,” said Mr. Sherman: “no 
truth was ever discovered with your specta- 


cies, 


He was in a case where the presiding judge 
Was &@ pompous man with little ability, who 
had been lifted to his station on his father’s 
shoulders. This judge found some fault with 
Mr. Sherman for his frequent quoting from 
English authorities, and as one of these prece- 
dents was about being read, remarked, “ You 
need not take the trouble to read any more of 
those, as far as I am concerned.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Sherman, a little 
warmly, “ with your honor’s permission I will 
read it to the jury; and, before I read it, let 
me say it is the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, 
a Chief Justice of England, who rose to the 
woolsack by his own merits, and who shone by 
no retlected light.” 


Mr. Beers says that to opposing counsel he 
was uniformly fair. He avoided, as a rule, 
sarcasm and personal allusion ; but when push- 
ed hard in this direction he would throw off a 
keen retort, in a sort of parenthesis, or as if | 
brushing away an insect, and with unrufiled | 
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self-poise pursue his consummate. 
convincing, impregnable logic. Oy 
sion when he had quoted to point a 
tion the familiar lines from “ Hudibras.” 


distinguish and divi 
A hair “twixt south and southw 


the opposing counsel, Judge Dagevet} 
a hair from his wig, and pretended 
it with his penknife. Mr. Sherman t 
av single instant to remark, “I did ot 
bristle, sir,” and continued the majest 
ot his argument. He had ready an 
humor, and was one 
Whose wit in the combat, as gent 
Never carried a heart-stain away on its 


The late Mr. Hungerford, of Hadda 
to tell an anecdote of him. An etiort ja 
made to remove the court from Hadday 


during the trial Mr. Sherman testitied to 
inconvenience of the town as a count 
stating, among other objections, that whe 
drove up there to attend court he was ob] 
to put up at one place and his horse at ar 
er. To which Mr. Hungerford slyly 
(as much to Mr. Sherman’s amuseimes 


own) that he had “never before heard it 
that it was necessary for the due adminis 
tion of justice for a lawyer and his hors: 
put up together.” 

ONE of the best anagrams was made by j 
old Federalists, who opposed the Enibargo | 
and spelling the name backward, nickuai 
it the “O Grab Me Bill.” In consequences 
its passage John Quincy Adams resigned his 
seat in the Senate, informing the Presi: 
that “if the measure were persisted in, Ne 
England would separate from the Union 
this obstacle to her commerce was removed. 


Tue following is a correct copy of a 
received by a large publishing house in this 
city. It is conjectured that there must hav 
been some mistake, and that the writer mad 
out an order for a Family Bible at the san 
time, and that the letters were changed in t! 
direction of the envelopes, the order for th 
Bible going to some clothing establishment 
The postmark was in Louisiana : 


Mr Litle & Crowning 
dur Sir Gents it is with pleasure I do ail 
dress you all theaze few lines as T hay Re 
your adress that you keep a large store au | 
need som things for my Wedin an I fin you 
state in your statement that you keep such 
artickle for Sail 

Tnow wantsmy Wedin Suitan now Rite to you 
forthem a Frocktail coat size 36 an pance »' 
ves 34. You all just What is in quire fora geu- 
tleman wedin suit All so Reath an all of my 
Bride Suit that is Now fashable for Ladys to 
marry in please to let me know what cou 
you let me hav my Wedin Suit an my Bride 


ed ( 
a 
] 
: | 
— 


my Suit I want pance 36 an coat an ves | 


rrespon let me know What Will you 
me for my Suit an my Bride Suit I 
, very fine Reath an a hat made for her 
days Wareing 
vol please to Sen me word What will 
et me have my weden Suit for at the 
vest Rate 1 Black frocktail Coat Black 
black ves pance size 36 ves an coat to 
All of my Bride Wedin Suit please 
ySen me the Wor what will you charge me 
he Suits What will be the caust of my 
an What Will be the caust of the girl 
t please to let me know What will be the 
must for 1 Ring with a large Duble hart in it 
[dent want the Set to be no smaller then 
ur little finguar nail the Ring I want with 
very Large Doble Hart in it let me know 
it will be the cause of the Ring 


respon 


Remain truly your friend 
W. SMirn. 


let me know what will it cause 
y in my Nex 
e answer Soon 


mone dont fail to Sen letter Sen 


ue was only four years old, and yery wise. 


vht that you have to look at them through 
moked glass. Her speeches were the wonder 
sometimes the terror of her parents, who 
| not know what was coming next. 
had a very pious nurse, who always said her 
wn prayers in the hearing of the child, who 
early learned to pray, as all good children do. 


} 
ma 


She 


One day Mary got provoked at her nurse, and | 


called her “a wieked old thing.” This was 
so serious an offense that it was reported to 

» mother, and the child was taken to task 
and duly corrected for such improper language 
to her nurse, Mary submitted to the correc- 
tion, but as soon as she found herself alone in 
the nursery with the nurse she opened on her 
thus: * Yes, I did call you a wicked old thing, 
and you are, for ’m the youngest in the house, 


and you are a great deal older than Tam, and | 


it is right for me to call you old; and as to 
your being wicked, I've heard you tell the 
Lord so a hundred times.” 

That was logic, and very conclusive. No 
doubt she will be a philosopher of some sort, 
if, like a good many other precious children, 
she does not run to seed too soon. 


METHODIST ministers have 
among the most frequent and valued contrib- 
tors to the Drawer. 
sible for the following: 

As a couple of the brethren entered a pray- 
ing tent where the Rev. Brother Plant was ex- 
ercising his gifts, they heard him express the 
desire that the Lord would subfundicate the 
people. They did not understand exactly 
what he would have done to them, but evi- 
dently it was something great and good. One 
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dont fail | 
» know what will be the cause of Each 


| be unfair, unless the avowal is distineth 


always been | 


S07 


of the brethren, being endowed with eminent 


poetical powers, improvised the following stan- 
za, Which soon found its way from mouth to 


mouth, and now appears in the Drawer: 


The Lord in mercy please t 
A blessing on dear Brother | 
And if the 


needy soul subfundicat: 


rs hot too gtr 


fave 


Tur Emperor Alexander of Russia during 
the occupation of Paris was present at the 
anniversary of one of the hospitals. lates 
for contributions were passed around by the 
ladies who patronized the institution, The 
plate presented to the Emperor was held by 
anextremely pretty girl. The Emperor dropped 
in a@ handful of gold, and whispered, “This is 
for beautiful bright eyes.” The charming 


lit- 
tle damsel liately pre 


courtesied, and 
sented the plate again. 
“What!” said the Emperor, * more 


“¥en: sire,” 


said she; * now 


| thing for the por r.” 
I will sen the | 


In the British army in India betting among 
the officers often runs to an extreme of vice 
that is sometimes fearful to contemplate. Per- 


| haps it is no worse than in club life in Lon- 
was one of those little ones who are so | 


don, where the most amusing as well as tra 
gical stories are told of the curious bets that 
are made. Betting on a certainty is held to 
y made, 
so that no undue advantage is taken. 

An officer in the army had imported for his 
private apartments a new and beautiful ma- 
hogany table. A day or two after it had ar- 
rived and had been duly installed in his quar- 
ters, a brother officer, a great swell and very 
unpopular, dropped in familiarly, 


and creatly 
admired the beautiful table. The 


owner was 


| shaving himself at the glass with his back to 
| his 


visitor—Colonel Brown—but continued 


| the conversation until the colonel withdrew, 
| the latter remarking that he hoped soon to 


have his legs under that elegant mahogany. 
The owner of the table, whom we must eal] 
Major Jones, made up a little dinner party in 
the course of a few days, and Colonel Brown 
was one of the number. It was natural that 
the new table should be the subject of remark, 
and Brown, who affected to be a connoissemt 
in all matters, said the table was perfect, with 
one exception, 
Jones. “And pray what is that, colonel ?” 
Brown. “It is just a little too high.” 
JONES. “Do you think so? How high would 


| you suppose it to be?” 
One of them is respon- | 


Brown. “I presume it is the usual height, 


| just thirty-six inches, and it ought to be less 


than that by at least half an ineh.” 

Jones. “That is the exact height, thirty- 
five and a half inches, not thirty-six, as you 
suppose.” 

Brown. “Pardon me. I am certain it is 
three feet high: I will make you a bet on it.” 

JONEs. “You will lose if you do, for I give 


vrant 
nt 
to jet nie 
to let) 
1 = 
| 
\ 
ig 
- 
4 


oud 
halfan inch, and if L bet I shall bet on a dead 
ertainty.” 

Brown. * Lam just as sureas you are: Lam 
betting on a certainty also: my eye never de- 
ceives 1 I will lay you a hundred or a thou- 
sand } is that this table is thirty-six inch- 
és high: no more, no less.” 

The major sought to dissuade his guest from 
his pury to make a bet, assuring him that 
he kine the height of the table, and did not 


want to bet on a certainty, but, when the ex- 


citement 


Ww 


laid at an enormous sum 


ed as high as 850,000 


£10,000, 


furious, the wager was finally 


I have heard it stat- 
That 


seecnis 


| had a live one, and so together they 


preposterous, When such a trifle was the sub- | 
ject, but the gambling spirit does not stick 


at tritles. 


When the betting was finally ar- 


ranged, Colonel Brown exclaimed, exultingly, 
“Ttold you LT knew the table was exactly thirty- | 


six inches high: 


I did know it, because when I 


called, just after it arrived, I took its measure 
on my cane as Isat by it, and after IT went out 
I measured, and found it to be, as T have said, 
precisely thirty-six inches high.” 


“Yes.” 


ol 


you were 


said Major Jones, “I was sitting with 
uy back to you, but I was shaving before the 
ooking-glass, and I saw you taking the mea- 
the table with your cane. 


height, after you left T had half an inch taken 
off, and if is now precisely thirty-five and a 


half inehe 


s high.” 


The applause that followed this result) was 


tremendou 
of the 


unpopular colonel. 


s, and completed the discomfiture 


It was evident 


that he had been laying a plan to cheat, and 


would have 
Ile 


Won, Was 


sent 


He 


his commission and returned to England, be- 
ing unable to stand up against the contempt 
of the officers, who thoroughly despised his 


character. 


JEREMY 


TAYLOR 


is of 


all the old divines 


one of the most devout and sober-minded, yet 


there is a vein 


of humor in him that breaks 


out most quaintly even in his Holy Living and 


Holy Dying. 


ln his consolations to widows he 


eautions them against consoling themselves 
too soon with fresh husbands, and by way of an 
example of unseemly haste he cites the widow 
of Ephesus whose story is told by Petronius: 
Her beloved spouse was laid in the tomb, 
and the same night she came and went down 


into the vault to weep and die with him. 


the 


In 


midst of the cemetery was a gibbet, on 


which was the dead body of a murderer, and 


a soldier stood guard, 


He saw the woman go 


into the vault, and finding it very lonely where 
he was standing, he presented himself at the 
door of the tomb, and seraped acquaintance 


with the disconsolate woman. 


She permitted 


him to come in, and then told him that she 
was there to perish with her dear departed. 
Ile succeeded in the course of a few hours in 


Suspecting | 
preparing for a bet as to its 
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sensible to live for him than 


ice that I know its exact height to | convincing her that it would be 


to 


dead man, and they struck up an eng 


before the morning light returned, 
ing settled, the soldier went up to le 
| his charge on the gibbet, when, lo! t] 


had he 


of his 


en and stolen 


ieglect of duty. 


him; 
| rushing again to the vault, drew | 
kill himself, for his life would be 


} could show him a game worth tw 


i 


ilt 


and thy 


but she told | 


oO oO} 


the dead husband was nothing to her i 


to get the corpse out and upon the 
the place of the murderer, 


Thus th 


the soldier was saved, and the widow 
starve to death in the tomb. 
Jeremy Taylor thinks this was unlx 


haste, and we quite agree with Jeremy. 


IN a letter written by the late c 


Dr. Franeis Lieber to General Gartield in <7] 
preserved in Lieber’s Life and Letters 
tor tells an anecdote of Washington 

| interesting as the record of a historic 
dent of some significance, and also as 


al 


ah aad 


tional instance of Washington's rare indu 


in humor or pleasantry of any kind. 
Lieber says he had been speaking at s 


length, in his lecture-room at Columbia ( 


lege, of 


the representative 


system ot tw 


| Houses, and the dislike of the French dk 


| crats to the bicameral system, when one of t 
students privately imparted to him 


| requested the student to repeat it to the whi 


ostoy 


which so greatly impressed the doctor that | 


| class. 


pocketed the money if he had | 
to Coventry. 


sold | 


Laboulaye lecture in Paris just before t] 
When Laboulaye spoke of the bicameral : 
tem, recommending it, he concluded his 
marks with relating that Jefferson one 
visited Washington, and being full of Fren 


It was this: the 


student li 


had 


views, zealously attacked the system of two 
Washington replied that Mr. Jette: 


Houses. 


son was much better informed than himst 


If on 


such topics, but that he would adhere to the 
experience of England and America. 


“You 


yourself,” said 


t 


he General, * have 


proved the excellence of two Houses this very 


Moment 


eral 


“You 


said Jefierson. 


have, 


“ How 


replied the heroic sage, 


is that, Ge 


turh 


ed your hot tea from the cup into the sauce 


to get it 


cool. 


of the two Houses.” 
There is not the least doubt, adds Licher, 
that Laboulaye told this; but whence has le 


the dele 
to know 


truth. 


At the close of a letter to George Ticknor 
in 1270, Dr. Lieber writes: “You used to |i) 


ctable anecdote ? 


It is the same thing we desir 


I should give much 


. It comes in so well, and it is always 
delightful when popular illustration helps th 


a good anecdote: let me fill the remaining 


5 


ei 
] 
: 
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th one. Last year, previous to the | ticed law in Ohio. Being met by an old ac 

tion of Humboldt’s bust in Central | quaintance, he was asked for all the particulars 
when it was announced in the pa- | of his giving up the profession. 


it Tshould deliver the German speech, “Didn't it agree with your health?” 
of mine was thus addressed, in the | “Oh yes,” answered Uncle David. 
from Orange, by a car acquaintance, who “Didn't it pay ?” 
tomy name in the paper: * Don't you First-rate.” 
remarkable, sir, that a man like Dr. * Meet with sufficient favor from the courts ?” 
er should publiely speak for that Helm- * AIL T could ask.” 
his buchu? Helmboldt must pay * Then what was it compelled you to quit it? 
indering price—that I know.” “Well, tell you—I was too honest.” 


A loud laugh from the by-standers aroused 
Touce asked Secretary Stanton,” says Dr. | Unele David into earnestness, and he repeated 
1 a letter to Secretary Fish, “how I} the strange statement, and nailed it to lis 
manage that confidential letters might | shop counter with his huge fist. But his 


im: he promptiy said, ‘Not by writing | cross-questioner went on: 


outside, for in that case the letter is “When did you tind this out ?” 
to be opened before I see it.” | in my very last case.” 
“What was that?” 
fur editor of the New Haven Palladium has “One in which I was retained to prosecute 


itn experience. It was in this wise, as he | a neighbor for killing a dog.” 


urates: “And he was acquitted? So you lost 
Not long ago we went to church in the city | case,and gave up your profession discouraged?” 
f—well, no matter where. There had recent- | “No; he was convicted.” 
occurred in our personal experience some “Then he was guilty ?” 
vs to gladden us, and others to give us “No; he was innocent.” 
ciety, and we felt unusually disposed to “But didn’t the evidence prove his guilt ?” 
-the relief of prayer and praise in publie | “ Certainly it did.” 
wship. We hoped that the minister would “Then why do you say he was innocent ?” 
ble to express our desires better than we * Because I had killed the dog inyself a few 


ld,and that we might be able to join in | nights before for trespassing on my poultry, 


hymn of thanksgiving set to a familiar | and I came to the conclusion that any busi- 
ur répertoire is not large. We had | ness that would aid a man to conviet a neigh 
en sitting in the richly upholstered pew and | bor of his own crimes wasn’t the business for 
aring at the painted windows but a few mo- | me,so I gave it up.” 
ents when the organ suddenly hushed, and | -- 
i distant corner of the church four fashion- WuiLe the Army Bill was under discussion 
dressed ladies and gentlemen arose and | in the Senate, a short time ago, one of the Sen- 


And this is what they sang: 


ators from Texas, in making an earnest speech 


God is a Spirit-God is a Spirit,and they that wor- | *&4tnst the retirement-at-sixty-two ¢ aUSE, 
Him—and they that worship Him—and they that | Said: “Look at the honorable Senator from 
p Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. | Vermont, who has just celebrated lis seventy- 
lis a Spirit, and they that worship Him—God is a | second birthday! See how he stands here, strong 
Spirit—must worship Him—they must—must worship 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. For the Father 
eketh such—[tenor] forthe Father [all, loud] seeketh ; 
seeketh such—seeketh such to worship Nm. | See involuntary smiles flit across some of the 


and vigorous, like Saul of Tarsus, a head and 
shoulders above his fellows!” 1 expected to 


Very softly] God is a Spirit—[ waxing louder] God is | faces within the charmed circle of the Senate 
: Spirit, and they—they that worship Him—they—and | chairs, but no one seemed to have thought that 
they—they the wrshi i us orshi i 
bceit (AR oe OA hip Him—must worship Him the intended allusion was to Saul the first King 
ust worship Him—and [loud, yellendo] THey that of (1. 2) of Saul 
vorship Him —and they —must—that worship Him | srac anu y 
tenor, softly] must [contralto] worship [all] Him in | Tarsus, of whom it is said (IL, Corinthians, x. 
ind in truth. [All but tenor] For [all| the Fa- | 10) that his bodily presence was weak. 
seeketh such—[bass] seeketh such [all, softly 
t s] ip Him—to worship [sort of dying away] in AMUSING THE CHILDREN. 
rit and in tru-u-u-th. 


MANY of the household recipes printed in 
As the concluding cadences softly died | the newspapers are glaring frauds, calenlated 
to engender trouble and cause infelicity in the 
domestic circle. 

The other morning Mr. Newbanks read in 


Way among the vacant pews, like the “still, 
ll voice” among the cliffs of Sinai, we could | 
not help wondering whether those much-tor- 
tured words had any meaning, and ifso, wheth- | his favorite journal an article on “ How to 
er that meaning had any application to the | Amuse the Children at Home.” The follow- 
performanee just ended. What is “ worship in | ing formula was one of the plans suggested : 
spirit aud in truth”? | “Plaster of Paris is cheap: let the children 
have some to mix with water, and pour into 


Uncie D. P. OLIVE, now a prosperous store- | anything hollow, as, for instance, the halves 
] 


keeper in a prosperous Iowa village, once prac- | of old tin animals which have been parted 


re 
rh 
‘ 
| 
4 
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asunder, and the result will delight their! library, with her eyes full of delig 


VOung SOULS. 


This scheme favorably impressed Mr. New- 


dress full of the mixture, “ 
what Charlie’s doin’.” 


banks. It possessed many advantages over} “ Why, Rosie,” said the father, wij 


such juvenile pastimes as constructing mud 


pies, falling into ponds, and stoning the neigh- 


bors’ cats and dogs, and was designed to de- | 


velop an artistic taste in the children. 

In the afternoon, as Mr. Newbanks was deep- 
ly absorbed in the composition of an elaborate 
paper on the “Invisibility of the Unseenness” 
for a scientific monthly, his wife entered his 
library, and impulsively exclaimed, in a sen- 
tence wholly innocent of punctuation points, 

*Now William Tm going out a couple of 
hours and do see if you can’t keep the children 
out of mischief until Dreturn and is my bonnet 
on straight ?” 

“Oh, there'll be no trouble about the chil- 
dren—don’t worry about ‘em,” said Mr. New- 
banks, confidently, without looking up from 
his writing. “ Your bonnet’s all right.” 


The plaster-of-Paris project was still fresh | 


in Mr. N.’s mind, and after the departure of his 
wife he summoned his children—two lively 
boys and a ditto girl—and read them the sim- 
ple directions of the recipe. Then he procured 
a peck of the plaster, and instructed them how 
to mix and use it, “delighting their young 
souls” by imprudently pouring a quantity of 


the stuff into a smali bottle, which he after- | 


erable asperity, “just look at your dress! 
my! have to—” 

“Wow! W 00-000-00w-ouch-wo 
}ed Charlie, dashing into.the room 
ture, With blood oozing from a war; 
left cheek, and his hair matted wi 
| ** Wow-ooo-wow !” 

“Why, what in the world is t] 
Charlie?” anxiously questioned 
“What has happened ?” 

And Charlie said, “It was—1lx 
|} Cat. 


att 


- 


| Mr. Newbanks soon discovered that { i 
dren had literally followed the newspaper , 
rections, and poured the plaster “inte 
thing hollow’; and if the author of 
)cipe had made his appearance at that. 

| he would have been assassinated on {] 
Charlie had discovered a cavity in 4 
ear, and despite the animal's terribl: 


| and swearing, insisted upon filling it with) 


ter, and only desisted when the feline 4 it 
showed her disapprobation of the sely 


inserting a couple of claws in the litth 


ward broke and showed them the “result.” | 


He knew trom the eagerness manifested by 
the little ones to test the recipe that it was 
going to be an overwhelming success ; and pro- 
viding them with a number of hollow things 
with which to experiment, he left them, with 
the injunction to “amuse themselves and keep 
out of mischief.” Then he returned to his li- 
brary, and resumed work on his scientifie essay. 

The children remained very quiet, and Mr. 
Newbanks’s favorable opinion of the recipe 
steadily increased as the hours went thunder- 
ing down the ages. 

“The women-folks,” he soliloquized, fixing 
his eyes on a handsome monogram pen-wiper, 
and instinctively wiping his pen on his coat 


sleeve, “are forever prating and moaning about 
being ‘worried nearly to death by the chil-| 
dren,’ and having ‘the life worried out of | 
them,’ and all that sort of nonsense. Why, it 
is the simplest thing in the world to amuse 
the little ones and keep them out of misch 

“Papa, Lean’t get this out,” said little Tom- 
my, breaking in upon his parent’s reflections. 
“You fix it.” And Tommy placed on the ta- 
ble his father’s twenty dollar meerschaum pipe | 
—a highly prized Christmas gift—the bowl of | 
which he had filled with plaster, and then es-| 
sayed to crack the “mould” as his father had | 


treated the bottle. 

Mr. Newbanks rapidly grasped the situa- 
tion, and his opinion of the recipe fell to zero 
asif by magic. Seizing Tommy by the arm, he | 
angrily exclaimed: “ Why, you little rase—” 


“Papa! papa!’ eried Rosie, rushing into the | 


low’s cheek. 
Mr. Newbanks was constrained to admit t 
while this mode of amusing the children mig 
delight their young souls, it had a decide: 
antipodal effect on the more mature spirit 
With gloomy forebodings he made a re 
noissance of the premises, and found t} 


lowing among other “ hollow things” which 


had been brought into requisition to amis 
children and keep them out of mischief: 
Mamma’s seventy-five dollar Japaness 
badly battered in the effort to loosen the 
ter; little Tommy’s savings-bank, the « 


tents of which, when removed, delighted their 


young souls by bearing a striking res: 


to a lump of cream candy interspersed wit! 


walnut kernels; the waste-pipe in the bath 


tub (plumber’s bill for repairs, $11 45); papa’s 
curious bronze inkstand, a relic of the Cen- 
tennial—had never been soiled with ink—lad- 


ly damaged; key-hole of the door (bill for 


removing the plaster, $1 25); Rosie's pocket 
a rather brilliant idea, but a dismal failure 
an artistic point of view. 

When Mrs. Newbanks returned home 
surprised her husband surveying the ruins 
or “mess,” as she termed it—and from the sig 
nificant manner in which she elevated li 
hands and fixed her eyes upon him he cot 
rectly inferred that she was about to m 
some derogatory remarks, and not wishing 


‘ 


interrupt her oratory or dam her flow of elo- 
quence, he rushed from the house with the ex- 
planation that he must be at the post-oflic 


| before the mail closed, and he had ouly thre 


minutes to spare. All he heard, as he shot 


out of the door, was, 
Just as I expected.” J. H.W. 


‘ 
g 
t 
vu 
is 
ar 
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